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Proceedings  of  the  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Held  in  Market  Street  Hall,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  January  23  and  24,  1917. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  23,  9  A.  M. 
Vice  President  S.  S.  Blyholder  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  1  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  not  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  He  was  to  call  the  meeting  to  order, 
but  he  is  not  here,  so  we  will  proceed  with  the  order  of  business. 
First,  will  be  the  roll-call. 

The  roll  of  members  was  then  called  by  Assistant-Secretary  Conard, 
and  at  this  and  subsequent  roll-calls  the  following  members  were 
found  to  be  present:  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  W.  Theo.  Witt- 
man,  E.  A.  Weimer,  A.  I.  Weidner,  C.  L.  Hood,  S.  S.  Blyholder, 
Wm.  P.  Biddie,  H.  G.  McGowan,  W.  Frank  B'eck,  Louis  PioUet,  B. 
Frank  Wambold,  L.  J.  Bearer,  E.  P.  Heilman,  Edward  Lienhard, 
John  A.  Woodward,  M.  E.  Conard,  J.  H.  Wilson,  T.  L.  Way,  A.  C. 
Creasy,  W.  F.  Throop,  P].  S.  Keiper,  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  John  G. 
Schmidt,  D .  Warren  De  Rosay,  John  T.  Smith,  John  P.  Young,  Frank 
Eanck,  Geo.  G.  Hutchison,  S.  C.  George,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Matthew 
Eodgers,  Horace  Seamans,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Doris  L.  Fulkman,  Ed- 
ward Shuey,  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  J.  E.  Hildebrant,  B.  F.  Kahler, 
E.  A.  Studholme,  W.  C.  Black,  C.  M.  Smith,  John  H.  Schultz,  J. 
Miles  Derr,  C.  S.  Messinger,  Wm .  A.  Fisher,  Clark  M.  Bower,  David 
Rust,  B.  F.  Killam,  John  Shoeuer,  R.  W.  Lohr,  G.  Eugene  Bown, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Tower,  J.  Newton  Glover,  Jos.  McElhaney,  Jr.,  Jas.  Pax- 
ton,  W .  E .  Perham,  W .  F .  Holtzer,  G .  A .  Benson  and  G.  F.  Barnes. 

The  following  Consulting  Specialists  were  present:  Prof.  F.  D. 
Kern,  Chester  J.  Tyson,  Dr.  Wm.  Fr'ear,  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Kellogg,  Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  H.  C. 
Klinger,  Prof.  Baird  Halberstadt,  W.  H.  Stout,  Irwin  C.  Williams 
and  Prof.  Franklin  Menges. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Next  will  be  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting. 

Assistant-Secretary  Conard  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  Spring 
meeting,  held  at  Reading,  Pa. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    You  have  hVard  the  minutes.    What  is  your 
pleasure? 

ME.  HUTCHISON:    I  move  that  the  minutes  be  adopted  as  read. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Next  on  the  program  ia  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials.  I  will  appoint,  as  that  Committee, 
Matthew  Eodgers,  Chairman;  B.  F.  Killam,  A.  I.  Weidner,  W.  F. 
Holtzer  and  E.  P.  Heilman.    Any  persons  present  having  credentials 
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will  Dresent  them  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  MattheW 
Sorlre^s    If  there  are  any  members  present  from  any  other  society, 
Koclgeis.    II  meiti  aic     J'       PomTnittee    We  will  wait  a  few  min- 
please  pass  your  names  to  this  Committee,    we  wm  w^txi. 
utes  for  you  to  pass  up  the  credentials. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  stated 
t>ro^ram  Eeports  of  Standing  Committees  and  Specialists.  The 
first  is  Report  of  Committee  on  Cereals  and  Cereal  Crops,  by  J.  Aldus 
Herr,  of  Lancaster,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Herr  presented  the  following  report: 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 

FOR  1916 


By  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Chairman. 


It  has  been  the  annual  custom  to  give  reports  of  the  several  crops 
orown  in  the  State;  but  as  statistics  are  rather  dry  facts  I  will  ex- 
cuse thp  audience  if  they  slumber  while  I  present  this  report.  _ 

The  five  oreat  cereal  crops  produced  in  Pennsylvania  during  1916 
were  worth:  o  the  farmers,  1113,487,884.  Wheat  alone  showed  an  in- 
rreas^in  production  over  the  1915  crop;  corn  and  rye  production  was 
slSitlv  below  last  year,  and  there  was  a  marked  decrease  m  oats  and 
buckwheat  crops.  Despite  the  ^'-^tage  in  bushels  for  tt^^ 
son  the  total  value  of  the  crops  was  much  higher  than  the  1J15  crop 
which  was  valued  at  195,932,420,  this  being  an  increase  m  total  value 


over  1915  of  |17,555,264. 

Wheat. 


Estimated  area  harvested,  1916,  ^^33,540  acres ;  average  y^eM 
acre  18  8-10  bushels;  total  estimated  production,  25  070,500  bushels, 
average  price  per  bushel,  |1.46;  total  estimated  value  of  crop,  $36,- 
602,930.00. 


Corn. 


The  estimated  area  harvested,  1,461,120  acres ;  average  yield  per 
acre  (shelled),  37  bushels;  total  estimated  production  54,061,400  bush 
elsT average  price  per  bushel,  92  cents;  total  estimated  value  of  crop, 

**ATtttfin?ormation  relative  to  a  few  of  the  southeastern  counties 
might  be  of  some  interest.  Lancaster  county  leads  ^otal  pToduc- 
S  as  well  as  in  yield  per  acre  of  corn,  the  corn  crop  being  5,233  000 
bushds  wiJh  a  avLge'yield  per  acre  of  65  bushels.  York  county  is 
second  with  an  average  of  60  bushels  and  a  yield  of  ^'Tlf/^O  bushels 
Berks  county  showed  an  average  of  51  bushels  and  a  yield  of  2,935,968 
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bushels,  while  Chester  county  showed  an  average  of  57  bushels  and  a 
jield  of  2,842,305  bushels.  Franklin  county  has  an  average  of  50 
and  a  total  production  2,949,000  bushels,  and  Adams  county  an  aver- 
age of  ol  and  a  production  of  2,255,181  bushels;  Bucks  county  had  an 
average  of  48  and  a  production  of  2,302,512  bushels;  Cumberland 
county  an  average  of  48  and  a  total  yield  of  2,132,488  bushels.  The 
eight  mentioned  counties  produced  over  25,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly 
half  the  total  production  of  the  State. 

Rye. 

The  estimated  area  harvested,  266,000  acres;  average  yield  per 
acre,  16.9  bushels;  total  estimated  production,  4,495,400  bushels- 
average  price  per  bushel,  |1.04 ;  total  estimated  value  of  crop,  |4,675,- 

Oats. 

Estimated  area  harvested,  1,050,680  acres;  average  yield  per  acre, 
31  bushels;  total  estimated  production,  32,571,000  bushels;  average 
price  per  bushel,  55  cents;  total  estimated  value  of  crop,  117,914- 
050.00.  ' 

Buckwheat. 

Estimated  area  harvested,  279,970  acres;  average  yield  per  acre,  16 
bushels;  total  estimated  production,  4,480,000  bushels;  average  price 
per  bushel,  |1.04  bushel;  total  estimated  value  of  crop,  $4,659,200.00. 

Potatoes.  ■  . 

Estimated  area  harvested,  265,000  acres ;  average  yield  per  acre,  70 
bushels ;  total  estimated  production,  18,564,000  bushels ;  average  price 
per  bushel,  $1.30  bushel;  total  estimated  value  of  crop,  |24,133,200.00. 


Hay. 

Estimated  area  harvested,  3,1 
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Estimated  area  harvested,  3,105,900  acres;  average  yield  per  acre, 
64  tons;  total  estimated  production,  5,241,270  tons;"  average  price 
per  ton,  $14.50;  total  estimated  value  of  crop,  $75,998,415.00. 


Summary  of  Report. 

The  corn  crop  lias  fallen  730,000  bushels  below  1915  yield,  there 
being  nearly  51,000  acres  less  planted,  owing  to  lateness  of  season 
and  farmers  not  being  able  to  get  the  crop  planted  early  enough  to 
have  time  sufficient  to  mature.  Much  of  this  fact  is  due  to  the  scar- 
city of  farm  laborers  and  a  very  large  portion  to  the  farmer  himself 
not  beginning  soon  enough  so  to  be  ready  to  plant  when  conditions 
present  themselves. 

We  find  these  same  conditions  relative  to  the  potato  yield,  it  being 
far  below  normal,  yet  there  were  some  farmers  who  had  fine  crops 
practically  under  the  same  conditions  proving  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  with  the  individual  man. 
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wneat  alone  showed  an  increase  in  production  over  1915  cro^ 
the  amige  production  per  acre  being  18.8  bushels.  This  is  f  ar  belo^ 
the  posS  production  If  better  methods  were  followed  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  increase  the  production  per  acre  than  to  grow 

'^ThlT^y  ™iks  first  in  value,  nearly  $76,000,000  and  much  of 
the  land  devoted  to  grass  piactically  receives  little  attention  This 
one  fact  is  very  detrimental  to  agriculture;  instead  of  increasing  fer- 
tmty  The  soil  is  depleted.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  farmers  as  a 
unit  do  not  practice  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report. 

Motion  seconded. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHEK :  I  notice  10  minutes  is  allowed  for  dis- 
cussion and  I  shall  consume  about  one  minute.  I  do  not  k^ow^fello^^ 
members  how  it  is  in  your  sections,  but  with  the  general  ri^  m  the 
Prices  of  cereals,  I  have  noticed  that  our  buyers,  our  millers  and 
our  dealers  were' generally  about  2^  cents  per  bushel  below  Chicago 
nuotSs  on  all  kinds  of  grain.  Now  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
iralmoTt  pays  to  ship  from  Pennsylvania  to  Chicago.  Just  think 
of  it.    I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Is  that  not  the  quotation  for  futures? 

MR  FENSTERMACHER:  No,  sir,  rye,  quoted  at  |1.50,  has  been 
'.ellin-  at  our  place  for  $1.15  or  .|1.20;  and  wheat,  quoted  m  Chicago 
at  fl.ls^has  b?en  selling  at  fl.60  or  |1.70;  potatoes  and  corn  are  also 
hiler  there  than  with  us.  I  know  of  one  reason-the  miller,  in  our 
section  all  belong  to  an  Association  called  the  Delaware  Valley  Mil- 
lers' Association;  all  have  the  same  price;  you  can  guess  the  rest. 

MR  HUTCHISON:    It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  listened  to 
thfreporf  but  the  Lanca^er  county  people  and  the  eastern  people 
who  g?ow  great  crops  of  corn  swell  themselves  up  and  make  compari- 
Tons  with  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  this  is  not  fair  on  the  corn  ques- 
"on  to  Pennsylvania  farmers.    We  are  in  different  .ones  m  this 
State   d  fferent  climatic  conditions  exi.t.    You  take  the  eastern 
LuSies  and  they  are  given  to  growing  corn,  and  if  you  take  the  seed 
Xcentr^l  Pennsylvania,  it  will  not  mature.    There  are  arge  varie- 
ties of  corn.    We 'are  in  another  zone  in  central  Pennsylyania,  and 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  have  to  grow  the  small,  yellow  corn  and 
I  don^t  like  to  see  the  Lancnster  county  people  swell  their  chests  so 
when  they  make  that  comparison  between  ^ 
Tnd  other  sections  growing  different  corn.    \on  will  see  it  at  the 
corn  Xw  and  we  like  to  see  these  comparisons  made  so  that 

Jhese  ea  Je?n  peorde  will  not  have  so  much  over  us  m  comparisons 
^producSon    The  farmer,  down  there  that  feed  cattle  feed  t^o 
ot.  each  year  and  there  is  a  good  example.    T  want  to  commend  that 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and  their  tillage  i«  better,  their  German 
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boys  and  girls  are  staying  on  the  farm  and  that  is  to  their  advantage, 
where  our  boys  go  oflf  into  the  shops  and  mills  and  factories  and  we 
do  not  have  the  labor.  These  things  all  enter  into  this  production 
question  throughout  Pennsylvania,  largely. 

The  gentleman  did  not  say  a  word  about  buckwheat;  he  left  that 
out,  never  said  a  word  on  that.  Why  didn't  he  give  Clearfield  and 
Butler  and  the  northern  tier  of  counties  a  little  uplift  on  the  buck- 
wheat question  and  say  that  Butler,  Crawford  and  Armstrong  were 
all  such  great  growers  of  buckwheat?  These  chaps  take  it  that  we 
are  the  buckwheat  farmers;  I  am  glad  to  have  that  thought,  but 
couldn't  you  be  charitable  and  say  to  these  buckwheat  farmers,  what 
you  are  doing  in  your  report?  All  these  things  help  along;  it  gives 
a  little  lift;  it  helps  encourage  us  who  are  weak.  You  strong  people 
some  of  you  don't  grow  such  great  crops  of  hair  on  your  head;  some 
of  our  people  up  north  are  better  in  that  line,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  just  a  little  lift  of  encouragement  as  you  go  along,  when  you 
compare  these  statistics. 

MR.  HERE:  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  even  recognized  the  report;  T  did  not  think  he  would 
even  do  that.  One  thing  I  have  given  you,  I  have  only  given  you  facts. 
I  know  a  very  honorable  gentleman  from  the  buckwheat  district  of 
the  State,  who  says  they  only  grow  it  where  they  can't  grow  anything 
else,  so  you  would  not  expect  very  much  buckwheat;  therefore  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  report  on  it.  But  that  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
report.  I  will  admit  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  devoted  to  corn.  I  will  admit  that;  therefore,  when 
they  do  grow  corn,  how  are  you  going  to  make  a  report?  What  are 
you  going  to  report,  when  you  have  nothing  to  report? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Report  buckwheat.  ^  ' 

MR.  HERE:  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  60  bushels  of  buckwheat  from  the  buckwheat  district,  and  wrote 
to  a  man  in  Lancaster  county  to  get  him  a  market  for  it.  We  don't 
write  to  Pike  county  or  any  other  part  of  the  State  to  find  a  market 
for  corn.  Why  shouldn't  the  buckwheat  man  get  a  market  for  his 
product  where  he  grows  it? 

MR.  BECK:  He  knows  you  couldn't  raise  buckwheat  in  Lancaster 
county. 

MR.  HERR:  I  helfjed  to  grow  some  some  years  ago,  but  the  re- 
port shows  the  possibility  of  what  can  be  done.  Invariably  a  very 
large  percentage  of  a  man's  success  in  agriculture  is  the  man  behind 
it  himself.  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  you  take,  I  don't  care  what 
part  of  the  State,  and  you  will  see  success  in  every  county  along  cer- 
tain lines,  and  very  frequently  it  is  the  man  behind  the  job. 

MR.  BECK:  It  don't  take  much  of  a  man  to  be  a  farmer  in  Lan- 
caster county;  but  it  does  take  a  courageous  man  to  be  a  farmer  in 
some  of  our  up-State  counties. 
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MR  GLOVER:  I  notice  that  the  average  is  18.8  bushels  of  wheat. 
We  hear  that  the  soil  is  being  depleted.  I  remember  when  the  aver- 
age yield  was  13  bushels.  Has  this  increase  beeen  due  to  better  tarm- 
in<y  or  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  more  favorable  seasons?  Another 
thin<^  vou  will  notice  that  last  year  the  prices  were  materially  bet- 
ter than  for  years  previously  which  goes  to  show  that  a  smaller  pro- 
duction per  acre  with  better  prices  is  always  more  profitable  than  a 
large  yield  at  smaller  prices,  yet  we  are  continually  trying  to  grow 
more  and  get  less  for  it. 

PROF  MENGES:  I  happened  to  be  in  a  county  a  week  or  so  ago 
and  we  were  comparing  notes  on  corn  raising  and  I  f o^^^*!  *f 
in  a  county,  or  a  number,  who  had  raised  anywhere  from  100  to  13^ 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  which  was  comparatively  dry, 
too— dry  corn  right  In  Indiana  county.  The  Chairman  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  that  county  is  here  and  I  presume  tliat  he  is  a  little  too 
modest  to  speak  for  himself;  that  is  why  I  am  telling  this.  I  wish 
he  would  get  up  and  verify  what  I  say,  then  you  would  agree. 

MR  SCHULTZ:  The  spirit  that  exists  here  right  now  speaks  well 
for  the  success  of  this  meeting;  I  know  there  is  going  to  be  some  lite 
in  it.  .  ;  . 

MR  HUTCHISON:  I  would  like  to  refer  to  Brother  Fenster- 
macher's  remarks  in  regard  to  prices.  I  never  saw  a  day  when  there 
were  so  many  men  out  buying  wheat,  and  I  cannot  see  how  the  mill- 
ers down  there  can  control  the  price.  Off  the  little  railroad  where  I 
live  last  week  they  shipped  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  this  week  it 
will  run  30,000  bushels.  The  men  are  there  buying  for  European 
markets  all  over  central  Pennsylvania. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    What  are  they  paying? 

MR  HUTCHISON :  They  have  paid  as  high  as  $1.90 ;  they  are  pay- 
in.^  $i  85  1  think.  The  millers  cannot  control  the  price,  they  will 
have  no  wheat  to  grind,  they  say,  next  year,  the  way  it  is  going  out. 
They  are  paying  60  cents  a  bushel  for  oats,  and  the  oats  from  Chicago 
are  about  61  cents,  they  were  paying  that  yesterday  at  our  station^ 
I  do  rot  think  they  can  control  any  wheat  market  or  any  market 
this  year.  Those  people  across  the  pond  are  eating  up  our  stuff  and 
our  farmers  are  getting  the  money  for  it. 

MR  HERR:  I  wish  to  say,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Fenstermacher's 
remarks  about  controlling  the  price  of  wheat— since  I  have  been  m 
Srdeplrtment  trying  to  find  a  market  for  different  farm  products 
I  ha4  reXed  a  number  of  letters  where  the  price  of  whea  not 
over  60  m  le J  from  Philadelphia,  from  that  point  to  the  P  '^^  e  Ph.a 
market  was  as  much  as  28  cents  a  bushel  below  the  Philadelphia 
price  I  have  those  letters  in  my  possession,  as  much  as  28  ceut^  a 
below  the  Philadelphia  price,  and  not  over  60  miles_  from 
PMladelphia.  That  has  come  to  my  knowledge  The  question  is 
what  to  do.    Believe  me,  I  am  not  big  enough  to  tackle  that  job, 
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that  is  a  pretty  sensitive  job  to  be  up  against,  but  nev'ertheless  the 
condition  exists  and  T  doubt  very  much  whether  it  should  exist.  I 
think  Mr.  Fenstermacher's  remarks  are  really  important. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  all  those  reports  are 
true,  but  it  comes  right  back  to  the  farmer  himself.  A  man  who  goes 
out  to  buy  things,  buys  them  as  cheap  as  he  can,  that  is  business; 
some  farmers  are  much  better  sellers  than  they  are  buyers  and  some 
farmers  are  good  farmers  to  raise  crops  but  have  not  "got  the  knack 
of  disposing  of  them,  and  of  course  if  the  buyer  gets  hold  of  that 
man,  he  buys  his  crop  as  cheap  as  he  can ;  that's  business. 

MR.  GEORGE:  T  do  not  think  we  need  to  verify  Prof.  Menges' 
statement;  but  we  raise  buckwheat  in  Indiana  county  too,  Prof. 
Menges  can  tell  you  that.  In  regard  to  prices,  we  had  no  trouble  in 
selling  buckwheat  there  in  the  west  as  high  as  |2.75  for  100  pounds, 
and  Ave  did  not  have  to  hunt  a  market  for  it  even  at  that  price,  so  we 
think  we  have  something  that  we  can  raise  and  get  the  price  for  it, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  send  back  to  town  for  a  market  for  our  buck- 
wheat, and  we  did  sell  it  as  high  as  |2.75  a  100  pounds. 

PROF.  MENGES :  Why  don't  you  tell  under  what  conditions  you 
raised  that  corn? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  lam  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  interest  mani- 
fested this  morning  and  the  disposition  to  take  hold  of  these  questions 
and  discuss  them  and  bring  out  the  facts.  We  spent  a  little  more 
time  on  this  question  than  was  allotted  to  the  various  questions,  but 
I  thought  it  was  a  starter  and  a  very  important  question.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  the  next  item,  Report  of  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Road  Laws,  by  Col.  John  A.  Woodward,  of  Howard,  Pa. 

Col.  Woodward  presented  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS 


By  COL.  JOHN  A.  WOODWARD,  Chairman.:: 


The  importance  of  highways  and  byways  to  any  community  or 
country  can  be  neither  exaggerated  nor  too  often  emphasized.  "Un- 
less the  arteries  and  veins  of  communication  are  so  maintained  in 
their  efficiency  as  to  be  capable  of  properly  performing  their  functions 
at  all  times,  tlie  highest  degree  of  prosperity  will  not  be  attained." 
This  is  a  costly  and  laborious  task,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  are  such  that  no  small  unit  of  territory  or 
population  is  eoual  to  it.  The  power  and  resources  of  at  least  a  State 
must  be  requisitioned  for  it. 


Tnis  is  not  a  new  thought.  That  great  leader  of  public  thought 
and  action,  Washington,  "writing  to  Patrick  Henry,  referred  to  the 
slight  progress  that  was  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  developing  a  central  state 
body  which  should  have  as  its  function  the  promotion  of  a  movement 
for  better  roads  and  for  more  effective  administration  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance." 

More  than  a  century  was  required  for  this  great  conception  to  take 
root  in  our  conservative  Commonwealth,  but  finally  it  did  so  and  pro- 
duced action  resulting  in  the  erection  of  a  State  Highway  Department 
twelve  years  ago,  which  was  reconstructed  into  its  present  rank  six 
years  later.  However,  if  at  all,  defective  may  have  been  the  legisla- 
tion leading  up  to  this  result,  the  Department  is  not  responsible  for  it, 
nor  can  it  effect  amendment.  It  is  the  legaUy  constituted  authority 
over  the  roads  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  State  road  laws.  It  is  established  in  its  place,  has  worn 
its  way  into  working  order,  and  is  doing  its  best  to  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public. 

Since  agriculture  is  the  most  important  productive  interest  m  the 
State,  depending  more  absolutely  than  any  other  upon  efficient  roads 
for  its  successful  prosecution ;  and  since  this  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
its  oldest,  most  unselfish,  and  unhampered  representative,  your  Com- 
mittee ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Board  shall  stand 
by  the  State  Highway  Department  whenever  it  can  consistently  do  so. 

Within  this  vear  a  notable  court  decision  was  made  in  the  Dauphin 
county  court  by  Judge  Kunkle,  defining  and  establishing  the  differ- 
ence, so  far  as 'maintenance  is  concerned,  between  roads  which  have 
been'  declared  State  Highways  and  given  route  numbers  by  act  of 
assembly  and  those  which  have  been  "taken  over  by  the  State  High- 
way Department  from  the  several  counties,"  as  directed  by  that  act. 
The  decision  is  that  until  the  State  Highway  Department  shall  have 
formally  taken  over  any  siuch  section,  and  so  notified  the  proper 
county  or  township  officers,  the  burden  of  maintenance  remains  upon 
the  county  or  township  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  will  operate  to  defend  the  Department  from  embar- 
rassment in  cases  where,  through  legislative  log-rolling,  sections  of 
road  of  not  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it  have  been  placed  upon 
the  list  of  highways;  and  to  prevent  local  authorities  from  neglecting 
to  keep  roads  in  proper  repair  while  the  Department  is  preparing  to 

take  them  over.  ^,   x  ^i. 

Another  decision,  perhaps  still  more  far-reaching  that  the  one 
just  noted,  made  in  the  Allegheny  courts  by  Judge  Davis,  holds  that 
"the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  liable  in  law  to  pay  to 
private  individuals,  in  tort,  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  personal 
injuries  and  loss  of  personal  property,  even  though  such  injuries  and 
loss  of  personal  property  be  occasioned  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Commonwealth's  agents,  officers  or  employees."  That  seems  to 
be  in  accord  with  law,  precedent  and  common  sense;  and  brings  di- 
rectly to  our  consideration  and  anomaly  in  apparently  judicially- 
made  law  existing  in  our  Commonwealth,  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  vour  Committee  by  a  distinguished  attorney  of  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  State,  and  which  he  protests  "illogical 
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ana  absurd."  It  appears  that  townships,  which  are  the  unit  of  our 
road  districting  system,  may  be  held  for  damages  to  person  and 
property ;  but  that  in  school  districts  and  poor  district*,  covering  pre- 
cisely the  same  geographical  territory,  this  is  not  done.  The  learned 
attorney  holds  that  by  the  working  of  this  procedure  "thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  every  year  diverted  from  road  making 
into  the  hands  of  individuals  through  damages;"  and  suggests  as  an 
effectual  remedy  a  simple  act  declaring  that  "counties,  townships, 
school  districts  and  poor  districts  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  the 
torts,  negligence,  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  of  their  officers."  With- 
out attempting  any  argument  upon  what  seems  to  the  layman  a  com- 
mon sense  proposition,  and  disclaiming  any  dictatorial  purpose  what- 
ever, your  Committee  suggests  that  perhaps  the  Board's  Legislative 
Committee  may  deem  this  subject  worthy  of  its  consideration. 

Substantial  support  in  the  efforts  to  attain  "Good  Roads"  has  been 
tendered  in  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  other  states  during  the  year,  by 
Act  of  Congress  of  July  11,  1916,  the  expressed  purpose  of  which  is 
"To  provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  States  in  the  con- 
struction of  rural  post  roads  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  total  amount  appropriated  is  $85,000,000.  Of  this  $10,000,000 
is  to  be  spent  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  connection  with  the 
national  forest  roads.  The  major  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  is  to 
be  expended  within  five  years,  beginning  with  $5,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  and  ending  with  $25,000,000  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1921. 

Pennsylvania's  share  in  this  for  1917  is  $230,644.  This  sum  multi- 
plied by  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  for  the  succeeding  five  years,  will  bring  to  us 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  $3,459,660,  which  must  be  met  in  each 
year  by  a  contribution  from  our  own  State  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
federal  gift  for  that  year.  This  ranks  Pennsylvania  as  third  largest 
!  >  the  list  of  apportionments — only  New  York  and  Texas  receiving 
larger  sums.  With  the  addition  of  the  equal  amount  which  must 
be  appropriated  by  the  State  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
sum  of  $6,919,325,  is  practically  available  for  expenditure  upon  the 
"Rural  Post  Roads"  of  this  State  within  the  coming  five  years. 

The  54,000  miles  of  these  roads  in  Pennsylvania  are  located  almost 
entirely  in  the  second-class  townships  and  constitute  approximately 
67%  of  the  total  of  80,000  miles  of  mud  roads  with  which  they  are 
interlaced.  Upon  this  67%  of  the  "country  mud  roads"  this  vast 
sum  will  be  spent  in  permanent  improvements,  under  the  most  careful 
supervision  of  the  State  and  National  road  authorities.  A  better  out- 
look than  ever  before.  Since  "The  State  is  the  lowest  unit  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  cooperate  and  only  through  a 
State  Highway  Department,"  we  are  fortunate  in  that  the  new  law 
finds  us  with  our  highly  organized  department,  equipped  with  a  full 
complement  of  "-experienced  executives  and  engineers,  ready  for  the 
promptest  possible  acceptance  of  its  provisions. 

The  immense  cost  of  constructing  "Good  Roads"  is  conceded;  the 
much  greater  cost  of  maintaining  them  is  illustrated  by  a  little  group 
of  authentic  figures  from  our  sister  State  of  New  Jersey,  noted, 
among  other  things,  for  its  advanced  position  upon  roads.  Governor 
Fielder  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  this  new  work  and 
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its  cost.  They  reported  last  July  that  in  nine  years  ten  millions  had 
been  spent  in  constructing  roads  and  fifteen  millions  in  maintaining 
them.  In  our  own  State  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  1915  was 
more  than  four  times  that  of  construction.  Of  course  there  are  fac- 
tors entering  into  both  these  statements  which  would  modify  them, 
but  they  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  relative  cost  of  upkeep. 
That  this  cost  is  not  only  greatly  enhanced  but  multiplied  by  care- 
less use  of  the  road  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  observer. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  public  roads  are  built  at  the  cost 
of  the  public,  that  is  to  say  by  everybody,  and  that  they  are  used 
by  that  same  public,  that  is  to  say  by  everybody,  it  seems  paradoxical 
to  add  that  the  relation  existing  between  road  builders  and  road 
users  is,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  that  of  constant  antagon- 
ism or  warfare.  The  township  supervisor  drives  out  in  the  morning 
and  intelligently  superintends  the  work  of  his  crew  in  making  an 
excellent  piece  of  dirt  road,  and  is  a  road  builder.  When  in  the  even- 
ing he  starts  home  in  his  buggy  he  at  once  becomes  a  road  destroyer. 
The  Highway  Commissioner  wisely  and  effectively  directs  the  ex- 
penditure of  six  or  eight  millions  (may  the  amount  be  greatly  en- 
larged) a  year  in  building  the  roads  of  the  State;  and  when  he  makes 
a  tour  of  inspection  over  them  in  his  car,  he  at  once  enlists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  war  and  becomes  one  of  his  own  most  energetic  op- 
ponents. 

The  legitimate  traffic  on  the  road,  that  for  which  it  is  purposely 
built,  is  always  destructive,  and  there  is  necessary  cost  for  the  con- 
stant repair  made  imperative  by  this  destruction.  The  careless  use 
of  the  road  unnecessarily  adds  to  this  cost  of  maintenance  more  than 
the  careless  user,  the  observer  knows.  If  all  users  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  road  is  an  implement,  a  tool,  which  is  as  much 
entitled  to  careful  treatment  as  are  the  vehicles,  whether  they  be 
buggies  or  drays,  motor  trucks  or  limousines,  which  they  drive  over 
it,  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  cut  in  two  more  than  once.  They 
would  not  then  drive  in  the  tracks  of  those  who  have  preceded  them, 
wearing  shallow,  then  deeper,  and  yet  deeper  depressions,  which 
shortly  develop  into  "ruts,"  the  bottoms  of  which  are  made  soft  by 
accumiulated  water,  and  thereby  more  subject  to  further  ruination; 
or  down  which  the  water  pours  and  cuts  and  washes  until  the  road  is 
hardly  worth  the  name;  and  every  one  who  is  compelled  to  use  it 
exhausts  his  repertory  of  unprintable  epithets  upon  the  absent  super- 
visor or  Highway  Commissioner.  If  the  whole  width  of  the  road 
were  used  with  intelligent  and  purposeful  care,  instead  of  limiting 
the  travel  to  the  two  narrow  tracks  made  by  the  wheels,  all  this  would 
be  avoided.  Why  confine  the  wear  and  tear  to  two  narrow  lines  of 
the  width  of  a  truck  wheel  when  twelve  feet  of  better  roadway  is  avail- 
able? A  recent  writer  upon  this  phase  of  the  great  road  subject  said : 
"By  a  careful  distribution  of  the  traffic  over  a  good  road  surface,  the 
road  may  be  made  to  last  several  times  as  long  as  it  will  last  when 
all  traflBc  concentrates  in  a  single  track." 

Thus  much  space  has  been  given  to  this  matter  of  road  care,  be- 
cause it  has  received  so  little  attention,  and  because  your  Commit- 
tee is  greatly  impressed  by  its  importance  and  believes  it  should  be 
made  a  subject  of  legislation.    A  law  requiring  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
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to  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  the  right  of  the  roaa  at  all  times,  thus 
compelling  the  use  of  the  whole  roadway  instead  of  but  a  small  por- 
tion, would  add  many  times  to  the  life  of  the  road,  and  subtract 
correspondingly  from  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Your  Committee  dis- 
tinctly advocates  an  enactment  of  this  character,  or  one  which  would 
empower  the  Highway  Commissioner  to  make  such  a  regulation,  and 
suggests  the  qualification  of  the  section  men  of  the  Department  as 
officers  for  its  enforcement. 

At  this  point.  Governor  Brumbaugh  entered  the  hall  and  was 
received  with  applause. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  T  declare  a  recess  of  a  few  minutes  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  exchange  greetings  with  the  Governor. 

(Short  recess.) 

MB.  HUTCHISON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  a  copy  of  this 
most  excellent  report  of  Col.  Woodward  on  the  road  question  be  fur- 
nished the  Highway  Department  of  our  State.  There  are  so  many 
good  things  in  the  report  and  so  many  things  that  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  high^vays  and  so  many  good,  common  sense  views,  that  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  published,  put  out  among  the  users  of  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles  that  travel  on  the  roads,  and  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  so  ordered.  Now  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  a  few  words  from  the  Governor.  (Applause.) 

Governor  Brumbaugh  addressed  the  Board  as  follows: 

ADDRESS 


By  GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH. 


Mr  Chairman  and  mv  Friends:  I  am  glad  for  the  meeting  of  this 
very  important  Board  of  men  here  in  Harrisburg  at  this  time,  because 
we  have,  if  we  wisely  organize  the  farm  thought  of  this  State,  the  op- 
portunity of  accomplishing  a  very  important  service  to  the  whole  life 
of  Pennsylvania  by  devoting  our  time  and  thought  and  our  earnest  ef- 
forts in  making  the  farm  life  of  our  people  more  attractive,  and  more 
remunerative  in  every  way.  In  the  message  which  I  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly  at 'its  opening,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  I 
took  occasion,  as'vou  will  probably  recall,  to  point  out  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  salient  needs  along  the  line  of  the  improvement  of  our 
agricultural  conditions.  And,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  Legislature  a  general  plan  of  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania,  a  plan  that  would  cover  legislative  action 
and  foresight  for  a  generation  or  more,  I  pointed  out,  among  other 
things  (you  will  find  it  on  page  7  of  the  message)  this  statement: 
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"  By  making  liberal  provisions  for  our  farmers  and  farm  life 
to  the  end  that  it  will  be  increasingly  attractive  and  remunera- 
tive to  till  our  soil,  to  grow  our  food,  to  make  life  in  rural  places 
as  wholesomely  attractive  and  educative  as  a  wise  people  should." 

The  thought  underlying  that  is,  that  if  we  are  to  do  for  Pennsyl- 
vania what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  really  can  do,  we  should  now 
begin  such  a  conservation  of  our  soil  and  such  a  support  of  our  farm 
life  as  to  bring  Pennsylvania,  in  the  next  generation,  to  the  point 
where  her  products  will  be  more  than  doubled  and  the  income  to  her 
farm  people  more  than  doubled.  Now  that  is  not  a  dream  at  all. 
Those  of  you  who  are  in  any  way  conversant  with  Pennsylvania  con- 
ditions know  that  that  is  an  easily  attainable  goal,  and  one  that 
ought  to  attract  the  most  serious  and  careful  thought  of  all  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  adult  population  of  this  State  which, 
in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  something  like  3,000,000  of  people,  about 
360,000  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  to  animal  husbandry 
and  the  care  of  our  forests.  In  other  words,  about  11.6%  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  State  is  directly  in  contact  with  the  farm 
problem  of  Pennsylvania ;  they  are  the  food  makers,  the  food  produ- 
cers. They  are  the  people  who  bring  to  the  markets  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  sustenance  for  the  army  of  industrial  workers  in  our 
great  mills  and  forges  and  factories  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

Now,  if  one  could  sense  that  problem  in  a  big  and  right  way,  it 
would  soon  become  manifest,  as  you  think  about  it,  that  what  we  need, 
first  of  all,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  an  increased  percentage  of  our  people 
on  the  soil  and  an  increased  understanding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
live  upon  the  soil,  of  their  possibilities  and  of  their  opportunities.  , 
In  other  words,  the  steady  drift  of  the  population  of  the  State  to  the 
cities  and  to  the  industrial  establishments  is  gradually  lessening  the 
number  of  people  proportionately  in  this  Commonwealth  that  give 
themselves  to  the  agricultural  problem,  and  we  are  increasingly  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  must  go  outside  our  borders  for  the 
food  to  nourish  our  own  people,  a  situation  which  is  by  no  means 
comforting  and  an  outlook  which  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

About  54%  of  the  soil  of  this  State  lying  in  the  interior  mountain 
districts  lends  itself  only  sporadically  to  agricultural  interests  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  being  soil  that  produces  large  crops  of  cereals 
and  other  soil  grown  food  products,  and  yet  that  great  inland  tier  of 
counties  with  its  marvelous  scenery  and  its  groups  of  life  in  villages 
and  towns  and  cities,  constitutes  really  the  hope  of  Pennsylvania 
because  that  is  our  undeveloped  opportunity  in  this  State.  It  is,  I 
take  it,  from  there,  in  that  DeKalb  soil  belt,  that  we  shall,  in  the  fu- 
ture, bring  to  pass  the  largest  possible  good,  agriculturally,  to  the 
people  of  Penns;ylvania.  These  splendid  and  highly  developed  coun- 
ties in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  lying  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
are  today  producing  very  large  quantities  of  food;  they  are  well 
cultivated;  nearly  all  the  soil  is  under  a  high  state  of  treatment  and 
there  is  there  an  agricultural  condition  which,  in  a  general  way, 
viewed  from  the  point  of  our  present  national  standards,  is  entirely 
satisfactory;  in  other  words,  it  is  doing  its  part  in  bringing  about 
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satisfactory  conditions  of  food  supply  to  our  people.  But  this  other 
section  which  begins  here  with  the  Blue  Mountains  and  stretches 
practically  to  the  Ohio  border,  that  section  is,  today,  far  below  its 
possibilities,  and  is  not  bringing  to  the  marl<ets  of  the  Commonwealth 
anything  like  the  products  which  it  could  bring  if  scientific  thought, 
wise  management  and  increased  numbers  of  people  turned  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  matter  of  making  that  one  of  the  productive 
centers  of  the  Commonwealth.  '  ^  ^ 

Now,  we  are  rather  fortunate  in  that  we  have  our  State  College  m 
the  very  heart  of  that  community,  in  one  of  its  most  beautiful  valleys, 
and  it  is,  through  its  experimentation  and  its  work,  pushing  out, 
by  scientific  methods,  inquiries  that  some  day  will  bring  to  us  the 
solution  of  that  problem,  if  we  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
scientific  study,  will  take  advantage  of  that  and  actually  apply  it 
to  the  soil  and  not  let  it  lie  dormant  merely  as  scientific  reports  from 
scholarly  men  at  the  laboratories.  Some  of  you  probably  were  with 
us  on  the  agriculture  tour  and  you  will  remember  up  near  Snow  Shoe, 
where  an  experiment  on  that  type  of  soil,  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
of  neo-lect,  is  now  in  operation  under  the  State  College.  That  I  point 
to  as^a  type  of  the  thing  we  must  do  if,  in  the  near  future,  we  are 
to  bring 'to  Pennsylvania's  agricultural  problems  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  and  helpful  solution. 

I  should  like  to  speak  also  of  another  phase  of  thrs  problem  that  was 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  particularly  during  the  past  year,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  great  waste  in  our  agricultural  actrvities  m  Penn- 
sylvania   We  do  not  even  market  today  what  we  grow,  even  at  a 
time  when  we  are  not  growing  all  that  we  should,  and  I  am  credibly 
informed  by  men  who  have  scientifically  investigated  the  matter, 
that  we  literally  lost  millions  of  dollars  of  foods  in  this  State  during 
the  past  season  because  nobody  turned  seriously  to  the  problem  of 
marketing  that  food  supply  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.    In  fact, 
during  the  holiday  season,  I  myself  passed  through  an  old  orchard 
that  was  tilled  by  my  own  grand-father,  and  that  orchard  was  lit- 
erallv  covered  with  frozen  fruit  that  had  not  found  its  way  to  the 
market    Now  we  cannot  be  a  prosperous  Commonwealth,  gentle- 
men—and lady— unless  we  make  it  a  point  to  bring  to  the  market 
everythincr  that  the  soil  of  this  Commonwealth  produces  as  a  food 
suDDlY  to  our  people,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  m  the 
past  year  has  given  particular  study  and  attention  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Markets  to  see  to  it  that  when  a  thing 
does  grow  upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  that  that  thing  wrll  find 
its  best  market  under  competent  direction  and  with  immediate  returns 
to  the  man  who  grows  the  food.  ,  ^.     •   -d  .^i 

I  should  like  to  speak  particularly  of  the  apple  situation  m  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  that  connection.  As  we  traveled  over  the  State  this 
Autumn,  we  saw  literally  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  bushels  of  apples  either  hanging  upon  the  trees  long  after  they 
should  have  been  marketed  or  lying  rotting  upon  the  soil  under  the 
trees  iust  the  neglect  of  somebody  or  the  inability  of  somebody  to 
sense  the  importance  of  gathering  all  that  food  and  putting  it  where 
people  needed  it  and  where  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  the  unusually 
hio-h  cost  of  food,  all  of  those  apples  as  well  as  every  other  product 


of  our  soil,  would  liave  a  ready  and  a  welcome  market.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  is  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Government  of  Belgium, 
on  a  mission  to  this  country  at  the  opening  of  this  present  dread- 
ful war  in  Europe,  traveling  through  Pennsylvania  and  westward  as 
far  as  Chicago  and  back  by  way  of  Washington  to  New  York  again, 
said  that  one  thing  that  impressed  him  above  everything  else  in 
America  was  the  waste  of  our  people.  He  had  come  from  a  country 
where  husbandry  had  become  intensified  and  the  treatment  of  the 
soil  had  been  reduced  to  a  science,  where  every  square  yard  of  the 
territory  of  that  little  country  was  made  to  produce  its  quantum 
of  food  for  its  great  population,  its  congested  population,  and  here 
he  saw  evidences  on  every  hand  of  great  waste  in  our  food  products 
and  he  could  not  understand  how  a  country  could  be  prosperous 
when  it  was  so  wasteful. 

It  happened  just  a  few  years  ago  that,  with  him  and  some  of  his 
collegues  at  the  International  Exposition  at  Ghent,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  for  a  whole  day  in  a  national  council  of  agriculturists 
called  in  Belgium  for  a  specific  purpose.  What  do  you  suppose  the 
purpose  was  ?  It  was  to  discuss  with  the  farmers  of  Belgium  how  to 
improve  the  crop  of  artichokes  in  that  country.  Can  you  imagine 
a  conference  called  here  in  Pennsylvania  to  discuss  the  improvement 
of  the  best  crop  in  Pennsylvania  ?  And  yet  the  best  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  vastly  more  important  to  our  people  than  the  artichoke 
industry  is  to  that  country.  In  other  words,  they  had  so  refined  their 
agricultural  problems  that  the  little  items  had  become  the  great 
problems  for  discussion,  and  because,  after  50  years  of  competition 
in  the  French  markets,  it  had  been  developed  that  the  Belgium  arti- 
choke was  second  and  not  first  in  its  rating  in  the  markets,  this 
council  was  held  to  lift  the  Belgium  crop  to  the  top  of  the  market. 
Now,  I  instance  that  because  it  is  a  type  of  the  thing  that  we  are 
going  to  do  after  awhile  in  Pennsylvania,  we  are  not  going  to  meet 
and  talk  about  agriculture,  but  we  are  going  to  meet  and  talk  about 
wheat  and  about  sheep  and  about  grapes  and  about  red  beets  and 
about  cabbage;  when  cabbage  is  $110  a  ton,  it  is  a  serious  matter, 
particularly  to  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  who  like  sauerkraut, 
(Applause)  (Laughter.).  The  purpose  of  this  little  statement  of 
the  situation  is  to  show  you  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  cannot  compete  with  the  world  markets  in  the  major  crops,  but 
because  of  our  nearness  to  good  markets,  we  should  so  differentiate 
our  treatment  of  the  soil  as  to  bring  about  a  much  larger  return 
to  the  farmer  and  a  much  larger  food  supply  to  our  people.  It  is 
easily  within  our  reach  to  do  it.  Now  I  see  my  friend  George 
Hutchison  sitting  here  and  I  am  going  to  speak  of  a  thing  that 
has  been  in  my  heart  for  25  years.  As  I  travel  from  Huntingdon' 
to  Harrisburg,  I  cannot  see  why  these  neglected  hillsides  that  fringe 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  .Juniata  River  for  150  miles  to  its  source, 
should  not  be  as  fine  in  their  grapes  and  as  rich  in  their  vineyards  i 
as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  itself.  Some  years  ago  a  man  who  hadi 
given  the  subject  some  thought  and  no  doubt  was  entirely  con-' 
scientious  said  to  me,  "You  cannot  grow  sheep  in  Pennsylvania.; ; 
that  industry  has  gone  by."  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  that  I  still' 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  turn  ourselves  seriously  to  the  sheep  in- 


dustry,  we  would  there  add  a  quality  of  return  to  our  farmers,  partic- 
ularly from  the  soil  iu  the  interior  of  the  State  to  which  I  have 
referred,  of  which  we  little  dream ;  and  if  the  menace  of  the  dogs 
that  seems  to  be  the  source  of  our  concern  in  that  industry  is 
imminent,  surely  this  Commonwealth,  through  its  legislature,  can 
enact  a  law  that  will  keep  the  dogs  from  the  throats  of  our  sheep 
and  that  will  encourage  and  not  discourage  the  building  of  a  great 
industry  and  the  cultivation  and  the  care  and  culture  of  sheep  in  this 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  a  motto  down  m  my  house 
bearing  on  that  sheep  problem  indirectly  which  reads  like  this: 
"When  it  has  finally  been  determined  that  the  thing  is  impossible, 
watch  some  fellow  do  it."  1  am  looking  hopefully  to  the  man  m 
Pennsylvania  who  will  solve  that  problem  and  fill  our  hillsides  with 
great  herds  of  sheep  which  will  be  a  source  of  food  and  of  wealth 
to  our  people  and  a  very  great  return  in  money  to  our  farm  life, 
and  I  think  it  is  easily  within  our  resources  to  do  that  thing  today 

in  Pennsylvania. 

Now  there  is  a  corollary  to  this  subject  that  I  have  been  discussing, 
to  which  I  wish  for  a  minute  to  refer.    If  we  are  to  grow  large 
quantities  of  food  on  our  farms  and  bring  a  large  return  to  our 
people  who  do  that  service  to  the  Commonwealth,  then  we  must  es- 
tablish now— and  when  I  saw  now  I  mean  now— good,  hard  surface, 
substantial  roads  from  our  farms  to  our  markets  in  Pennsylvania. 
(Applause).    And  in  the  long,  broad  analysis  of  the  outlook  of 
Your  agricultural  meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  I  can  see  no  immediately 
beneficial  thing  more  far  reaching,  more  practical  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  good  of  our  whole  people,  than  a  fine  system  of  highways  every- 
where wherein  this  Commonwealth,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  men  who 
are  here  interested  primarily  in  the  farm  problem,  to  see  to  it  that 
one  element  of  your  farm  problem  is  a  highway  from  your  farm  to  a 
convenient  and  profitable  market  in  Pennsylvania.    That  we  can 
surely  do  and  that  is  an  investment  to  which  the  Commonwealth  can 
turn  and  upon  which  it  can  enter  with  the  absolute  assurance  that 
it  will  more  than  recover  to  itself  all  that  it  invests  in  that  direction, 
provided  only  and  always  that  the  money  is  wisely  and  honestly 
expended  in  'that  matter.    So  I  stand  here  to  urge  you  to  base  your 
treatment  of  your  farm  problems  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  highway  system;  not  necessarily  great  arteries 
of  roads  at  high  cost,  threading  eastward,  westward,  northward 
and  southward  in  your  State,  but  highways  that  will  bring  the 
farms  to  the  nearest  market  stations  in  the  Commonwealth.  That 
is  the  important  thing  today,  for,  after  all,  gentlemen,  if  we  are 
to  increase  the  population  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
we  have  got  to  increase  the  facilities  for  marketing  the  things  which 
they  grow  on  the  soil,  and  that  spells  good  roads  in  the  farming 
communities. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  of  another  phase  of  your  problem.  I  was 
born  on  a  farm  and  possibly  most  of  you  were.  We  know  some- 
thin  of  the  meaning  of  farm  life  in  rural  Pennsylvania  as  it  was 
and  as  it  is  today.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  own  people  there,  our  boys 
and  our  girls,  and  make  them  our  heirs  in  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  interests,  we  must  make  farm  life  not  only  more  re- 
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attractive  socially  and  intellectually  to  our  people.  There  ought 
to  be  in  the  great  schoolhouses  that  are  beginning  to  arise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, consolidated  schools,  evening  entertainments  of  all  sorts  to 
develop  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  life  of  our  farm  people, 
so  that  the  young  people  living  out  in  the  country  will  have  the  feeling 
that  they  are  getting  there  what  they  would  get  under  vastly  less 
fortuitous  conditions  were  they  to  go  into  the  city.  Now,  it  is  a 
serious  matter  when  a  boy  goes  to  a  city  or  when  a  girl  goes  to  a 
city;  you  hear  now  and  then  of  the  accidental  one  that  has  became 
a  great  man,  a  captain  of  finance,  a  leader  of  industry  or  a  man  of 
affairs,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these 
people  who  ought  to  have  remained  on  the  farm  but  who,  when  they 
go  into  the  city,  find  a  civilization  and  a  social  organization  so  com- 
plex and  at  points  so  menaceful  to  them  that,  after  years  of  effort, 
they  are  submerged  into  its  body  and  they  are  not  again  considered 
or  thought  of.  We  lose  them,  lose  them  as  productive  units  often, 
in  the  city,  lose  them  utterly,  where  their  genius  and  enterprise  would 
have  brought  the  largest  good  to  the  whole  Commonwealth  out  upon 
the  farms  where  they  were  born  and  where  their  fathers  and  mothers 
reared  them  and  trained  them  and  made  them  God  fearing  and  God 
loving  citizens.  So  I  should  like  to  see,  if  I  can,  a  movement  definitely 
pointing  to  the  increasing  of  the  social  and  intellectual  opportunities 
of  our  people  all  over  Pennsylvania,  so  that  when  we  are  born  in  the 
country,  we  will  be  glad  to  stay  there.  This  is  a  vastly  better  program, 
my  friends,  than  any  talk  of  a  return  to  the  farm  after  once  your 
people  have  gone  to  the  city,  for  you  know  that,  as  a  rule,  those 
"Return  to  the  farm"  programs  are  interesting  but  never  very  effect- 
ive. (Applause). 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  that  you  are  here  today,  to  encourage 
you  to  take  up  every  phase  of  this  problem  that  offers  to  you  any  hope 
or  outlook  for  our  people,  and  to  be  assured  that,  as  far  as  we  can. 
here  in  our  public  duties  and  as  private  citizens,  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  promote  in  every  way  we  can  the  things  which  you  vision 
and  find  to  be  of  good  to  the  farm  life  of  this  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Applause). 

MR.  J.  M.  DERR:  I  feel  as  though  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
to  make  a  few  remarks  and  show  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this 
report  and  the  address  by  the  Governor.  I  wish  to  state  a  few  facts. 
Having  been  born  on  the  farm  and  having  lived  there  all  my  life  I  like 
to  drift  off  to  the  city  occasionally  and  then  get  back  again.  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  is  my  twenty-eighth  years  experience  as  a  school 
teacher ;  I  know  that  our  Governor  is  a  friend  of  the  school  teachers 
as  well  as  of  the  farmers.  I  have  been  on  the  farm  all  my  life,  have 
been  managing  a  farm,  operating  my  father's  homestead,  bought  it 
a  few  years  ago  and  have  been  operating  it  for  23  years.  I  have  been 
married  twice  and  am  raising  five  children  and  am  trying  my  best  to 
keep  them  on  the  farm.  I  am  on  a  farm  of  103  acres  and  all  the  help 
I  can  possibly  get  is  mv  12  year  old  boy  and  a  boy  19  years  of  age.  I 
have  raised  anvwheres'  from  500  to  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year 
and  we  can  get  them  marketed  and  our  apples  do  not  go  to  waste.  We 
could  do  a  whole  lot  more  if  we  could  get  the  help  to  do  it.   I  have 
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more  than  my  share  of  the  hired  help  in  my  neighborhood  and  it  costs 
me  |30  a  month  for  my  19  year  old  boy  this  coming  year,  his  board  is 
worth  |25  a  month  and  horse  $5  a  month,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  develop  agriculture  in  my  home  county  more  than 
I  am  doing  it.  I  am  practicing  the  8-hour  law,  working  8  hours  before 
dinner  and  8  hours  after,  almost  the  whole  season  through ;  teaching 
a  school  of  8  months  term  and  following  the  plow  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

T  think  we  ought  to  make  life  more  attractive  for  the  country  boy 
and  girl.  Last  night  Prof.  Kline  gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  in  our 
Turbotville  school;  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  had  the  high  school  hall 
filled  with  people.  I  suppose  there  were  250  school  children  and 
their  parents  and  neighbors  in  there.  We  admitted  them  free  and 
asked  for  a  collection  to  supply  books  for  our  library,  and  they  gave 
ua  a  collection  of  between  |5  and  |6  last  night.  We  have  a  lantern 
loaned  by  the  State  Museum;  can  have  it  until  the  first  of  March 
provided  we  give  one  lecture  a  week.  We  return  the  slides  after  the 
lecture  and  they  send  us  another  printed  or  typewritten  lecture.  The 
lantern  is  easily  operated  and  we  had  the  finest  kind  of  pictures  on 
the  screen  last  night  and  a  very  attentive  audience,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  school  teachers  who  may  be  here,  I  feel  that  those  bless- 
ings should  be  brought  to  the  country  schools  as  well  as  the  children 
of  Philadelphia.  During  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  I  was  out 
to  the  Commercial  Museum  on  Sith  Street  below  Spruce  and  I  saw 
there  two  or  three  classes  of  school  children  coming  to  hear  one  of 
those  lectures  that  afternoon,  and  I  understand  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  going  every  week  to  hear  those  illustrated  lectures  explained 
by  an  expert  in  the  museum.  We  cannot  have  an  expert,  but  the 
lecture  is  typewritten  and  the  pictures  can  be  thrown  on  the  canvas 
and  I  find  there  is  no  more  appreciative  audience  for  these  lectures 
than  a  lot  of  country  boys  and  girls  with  their  parents. 

GOVERNOR  BRUMBAUGH:  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  State 
Library  also  has  lantern  slides,  not  devoted  to  commercial  subjects 
so  much  as  those  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  history  of  the  development  of  Pennsylvania,  that  you  can  have 
for  the  asking,  and  if  you  can  borrow  a  moving  picture  machine,  we 
have  films  displayed  at  the  Panama  Exposition  that  you  can  have 
free  illustrative  of  all  these  industries,  the  development  of  all  these 
industries  of  Pennsvlvania.  That  is  a  thing  I  had  in  mind  to  make 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  rural  community  so  attractive 
that  our  young  people  will  want  to  stay  there  and  help  to  solve  the 
problem. 

MR  HUTCHISON:  Knowing  the  Governor  as  well  as  I  do  and 
knowing  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  uplift  of  the  country  peo- 
ple when  he  was  our  County  Superintendent  years  ago  I  heard  him 
speak  frequentlv  and  the  seed  he  has  sown  in  our  county  has  borne 
fruit  a  hundred  fold;  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  like  our  forefathers 
chose  the  hill  country.  Brother  Patton's  father  went  over  there;  my 
father  came  from  Ireland;  the  Governor's  people  are  of  German 
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descent  and  they  settled  in  that  country  to  hew  out  a  living  and  I 
often  think  what  an  effort  it  was  to  go  into  that  country  and  clear 
out  that  land  and  what  faith  they  must  have  had  in  the  future,  and 
we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  There  are  great  possibili- 
ties in  central  Pennsylvania  for  agriculture.  We  have  misspent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money,  but  with  the  means  now  at  hand  fur- 
nished by  the  College  and  the  National  Government  and  from  all 
other  sources,  we  are  coming  into  our  own,  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  that  our  people  will  have  a  great  uplift  in  this  line.  That  is  a 
thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind,  and  this  great  amount  of  wealth 
that  is  coming  to  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  through  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  products,  if  they  would  only  place  it  to  the  right  use. 

As  I  go  through  the  country  and  see  the  mother  and  grandmother 
that  carried  the  water  from  the  spring  away  below  the  house  for  gen- 
erations and  see  how,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  that  water  could  be  placed 
in  the  house  and  then  there  could  be  a  bath  room  placed  in  there 
and  the  mother  and  daughter  and  sisters  were  to  have  the  advantages 
of  that  home  life  that  is  better  than  a  piano,  those  comforts,  and  it  is 
better  than  money  put  into  a  bank  or  put  down  in  Florida  or  way 
off  where  you  will  never  see  it  again.  Why  not  take  some  of  this 
great  wealth  that  is  coming  into  our  country  today,  in  the  farming 
regions,  and  have  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  the  people?  Have 
your  house  heated ;  that  is  no  extravagance ;  that  is  a  saving ;  you  are 
firing  one  furnace  to  heat  the  whole  house  and  not  a  lot  of  stoves,  and 
have  everything  comfortable,  and  then  you  will  solve  the  question  how 
you  can  keep  the  boy  and  girl  there.  They  go  off  to  visit  in  the  city 
and  see  all  these  comforts  and  say,  "Why  do  we  not  have  them?" 
I  was  just  as  guilty  at  one  time,  but  I  got  new  light  on  that.  Are 
you  guilty  of  not  applying  this  money  to  the  comforts  of  home?  Oh, 
what  a  great  uplift  these  little  high  schools  have  been.  And,  as  the 
Governor  was  speaking,  I  thought  of  two  boys  in  our  community 
whose  fathers  would  not  keep  them  in  the  high  school,  and  of  one 
boy  whose  father,  a  member  of  the  Cox  family,  the  Germans,  kept  his 
boy  in  the  high  school,  and  those  boys  went  out  in  the  battle  of  life, 
and  the  two  whose  father  would  not  keep  them  in  the  high  school  are 
working  at  humble  work,  at  day  labor,  while  the  little  Cox  boy  has 
a  clerkship  in  Osceola  Mills  in  the  freight  office,  and  some  day  he  may 
be  the  freight  agent  or  ticket  agent.  Why?  Because  his  father  and 
mother  were  educated  at  the  College  and  got  a  vision  for  the  Cox 
boy  and  kept  him  at  high  school — only  a  little  small  school,  but  we  are 
turning  them  out  as  teachers,  as  you  encouraged  us.  Governor,  years 
ago,  to  do.  That  is  the  uplift  we  can  give. We  cannot  do  great  things, 
but  we  can  help  some  boy  or  girl  in  our  community  roundabout,  and 
if  we  make  good  where  we  live,  it  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do.  I 
dont  care  what  they  say  about  me  down  in  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh 
so  much,  but  how  does  George  stand  at  Warriors  Mark?  That  is  the 
question  we  have  got  to  answer,  and  among  my  own  people?  I  thank 
God  they  have  been  good  to  me. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  One  word  of  the  Governor's  speech  struck  me 
more  forcibly  than  anything  else,  and  that  was  the  marketing  prob- 
lem. Speaking  about  the  apples,  we  could  not  afford  to  pick  the  ap- 
ples and  sell  them  at  the  price  offered  in  our  locality  and  we  could 
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uot  get  the  help  to  do  it.  We  had  an  abundance  of  hay.  Hay  i» 
worth  |10  to  $12  a  ton.  Potatoes  were  worth  $2  a  bushel,  but  there 
were  not  very  many  grown.  We  would  like  to  have  all  these  beau- 
tiful things  Brother  Hutchison  tells  about  on  our  farms,  but  the 
ordinary  farmer  cannot  afford  to  do  it ;  we  cannot  get  the  money  to 
do  it;  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  get  money  enough  to 
pay  our  taxes.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  we  don't  have  money 
left  to  improve  our  farms  and  keep  the  buildings  in  condition  and 
the  fences  up  as  they  should  be.  We  cannot  get  help  enough,  in 
the  first  place,  to  till  our  soil  as  it  should  be,  and  the  conditions  in 
our  country  have  been  such  that  the  price  did  not  pay  for  the  effort 
to  gather  the  apples  and  send  them  to  market. 

MR.  J.  M.  DEER:  T  do  not  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind;  I  have 
bought  the  farm  and  I  am  going  to  have  some  of  these  comforts  while 
I  live.  I  came  fo  Harrisburg  about  three  years  ago  to  one  of  these 
meetings  and  I  spent  more  time  in  running  around  looking  after  the 
electric  light  system  than  I  did  in  listening  to  these  talks.  I  went 
along  with  Mr.  Young,  the  manager  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  out  to  his  home  on  the  river  and  I  saw  the  electric  light 
plant  working  there,  lighting  his  home,  and  I  ordered  a  plant  and  we 
have  light  now  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  in  the  pig  pen  and  all 
through  the  house,  and  we  have  installed  a  hot  water  heating  system 
in  the  house  so  that  every  room  is  comfortable  and  I  know  that  we 
can  have  these  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  subject  is  of  very  great  importance,  but 
we  have  given  it  more  than  the  time  allotted  and  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  subject,  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Culture,"  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Weidner. 

MR  BELL:  T  just  want  to  add  that  they  are  spending  all  their 
money  in  automobiles  up  in  Bradford  county  I  want  to  say  this  in 
reply  to  the  speaker  who  last  had  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  must  insist  that  I  have  announced  the  next 
subject. 

MR.  PIOLLET:  Well,  they  buy  Ford's  mostly  and  they  only  cost 
a  little. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  move  that  we  receive  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  at  this  time.  .  "    .  , 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adoptert. 
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REPORT  OF  CREDENTIAL  COMMITTEE 

Your  Committee  on  Credentials  has  examined  the  certificates  of 
election  of  the  following  persons  elected  to  represent  their  respective 
Societies  and  Associations  on  this  Board,  namely: 

Washington,   James  M.  Paxton,   1920 

Delaware,   Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,   1920 

Franklin,   John  P.  Young,   1920 

Armstrong,   S.  S.  Blyholder,   1920 

Dauphin,   E.  S.  Keiper,   1920 

Lancaster  J.  Aldus  Herr,   1920 

Blair,   W.  Frank  Beck,   1920 

Carbon,   M.  Edward  Lienhard,   1920 

Union,   J.  Newton  Glover,   1920 

Montgomery,   John  H.  Schultz,   1920 

Bucks,   B.  Frank  Wambold,   1920 

Warren,   R.  J.  Weld,   1920 

Mercer,   W.  0.  Black,   1920 

York,   G.  F.  Barnes,   1920 

Somerset,   Hon.  Robt.  W.  Lohr,   1920 

Wayne,   W.  E.  Perham,   1920 

Tioga,   Calvin  H.  Dewitt,   1920 

Pa.  State  Poultry  Assoc.,  ....  W.  Theo.  Wittman,   1920 

Venango,   .Joseph  McElhaney,   1918 

We  recommend  that  they  be  duly  elected  to  membership  for  the 
respective  terms  shown  on  their  certificates. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  following  persons  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the.se  meetings: 

H.  A.  Surface,  J.  H.  Book,  L.  L.  Kuhn,  Noah  Hertzler.  S.  E. 
Lee.  Arthur  Roberts,  Clark  C.  Long.  John  L.  Shirk,  John  F.  Bru- 
baker,  John  F.  Gable,  S.  P.  Heilman,  M.  M.  Snyder,  D.  B.  Good- 
ling,  E.  B.  Goodling,  C.  F.  Beck.  H.  M.  Anderson,  L.  W.  Rorkey, 
L.  B.  Seller.s,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  John  A.  Beck. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

MATTHEW  RODGERS.  Chairman. 
B.  F.  KILLAM, 
A.  I.  WEIDNER. 
W.  F.  HOLTZER, 
R.  P.  HEILMAN, 

Credential  Committee. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  Report  of  the  Credential 
Committee ;  what  is  your  pleasure. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  persons  named,  as  representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral counties,  be  declared  elected  to  membership  on  the  Board;  and 
the  delegates  named  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  motion  being  seconded  was  adopted. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  delegates  coming  in,  can  report  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  any  time.  We  will  now  proceed 
with  the  program,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Mr.  Weidner. 

Mr.  Weidner  then  presented  the  following  report: 


EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


By  A.  I.  WEIDNER,  Chairman. 


The  planting  of  apples  in  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  feeling  among  many  of 
the  growers  that  there  are  enough  orchards  planted  for  the  present 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  overproduction.  My  impression  is  that  it 
is  well  to  stop  planting  for  awhile,  and  that  growers  turn  their  at- 
tention to  better  care,  cultivation,  and  fertilization  of  orchards  that 
have  been  planted. 

The  San  Jose'  scale  is  being  held  in  check  the  past  few  years  by 
parasite  enemies  and  by  continued  spraying  with  lime-sulfur  and  the 
missible  oils.  There  are  many  other  insects  and  fungus  troubles  that 
will  keep  the  orchardist  busy  to  protect  the  trees  and  crop  to  grow 
first  quality  fruit  without  increasing  the  planting. 

The  development  of  the  dust  spray,  of  dust  spray  machinery  is 
promising  to  be  helpful  in  the  care  and  protection  of  the  orchard  and 
fruit  crop.  With  two  men  and  one  team  it  is  possible  to  cover  forty 
acres  in  one  day  and  do  a  thorough  job  covering  all  the  foliage  better 
than  is  usually  done  with  liquid  spray ;  and  from  results  obtained  the 
past  season  is  very  encouraging.  Orchards  that  require  three  men 
and  a  team  two  days  to  spray,  can  be  given  the  same  protection 
against  most  insects  and  fungus  diseases  in  three  hours  time  with 
the  dust  method. 

Spraying  for  the  codling  moth  to  have  best  results  must  be  done  in 
from  five  to  seven  days  after  the  petals  fall.  If  unfavorable  weather 
should  come  during  that  time  the  large  orchardist  is  not  able  to  finish 
his  work  until  it  is  too  late,  unless  he  is  prepared  and  has  sufficient 
machinery  and  help  to  complete  the  work  in  that  time,  after  the 
petals  drop  the  calyx  is  open  and  is  turned  upward.  If  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  the  little  apples  begin  to  grow  and  the  calyx 
commences  to  close.  After  that  takes  place  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
good  work.  The  poison  must  be  placed  inside  the  calyx  and  when 
it  is  closed  it  is  ready  for  the  codling  moth  to  take  its  first  meal  which 
results  fatally.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  worms  enter  the  calyx  end 
of  the  apple. 

With  proper  cultivation,  and  cover  crop,  and  applying  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizers  as  the  orchard  may  need,  and  the  thinning  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  essential  to  the  growing  of  fine,  uniform  and  well 
colored  apples,  which  will  always  bring  a  good  price,  the  orchardist 
is  a  busy  man.    The  culls  and  the  faulty  apples  should  be  marketed 
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at  the  canning  house  or  the  evaporator,  which  always  pays  a  fair  price 
for  that  Ifiud  of  fruit,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale  when  put  on 
the  market  in  the  form  of  canned  or  evaporated  fruit.  If  this  second 
grade  of  fruit  is  marketed  in  that  way  and  not  put  in  competition 
with  first-class  fruit,  good  prices  will  be  obtained.  We  in  Penn- 
sylvania need  not  fear  overproduction  for  some  time  to  come  when 
we  realize  that  we  have  the  best  markets  of  the  world  at  our  very 
door. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  apple  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  crop  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  per  cent  over  the 
crop  of  1915  or  approximately  585,000  barrels  grown  in  this  State. 
The  price  paid  the  grower  was  also  better  than  was  received  in  1915. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  some  years  come,  if  there  is  a  large  crop 
all  over  the  United  States,  that  there  may  be  a  glut  in  the  market  and 
prices  be  low,  but  I  have  observed  in  the  last  eighteen  years  that  good 
fruit  will  always  find  a  buyer  and  that  it  will  bring  a  fair  price.  It 
usually  occurs  that  there  is  a  failure  somewhere,  and  that  makes  it 
an  advantage  to  sections  having  a  crop  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  peach  has  not  been  planted  so  largely  in  Pennsylvania  of  late 
as  the  apple,  perhaps  owing  to  the  trees  being  shorter  lived  and  more 
easily  injured  by  cold  during  winter  and  spring  frosts.  It  is  also 
■necessary  to  care  well  for  the  peach  orchard  to  get  best  results.  The 
cultivation  in  the  first  part  of  the  season  must  not  be  neglected  in 
order  to  get  good  thrifty  trees  and  fruit  buds.  It  is  now  believed 
necessary  to  continue  to  cultivate  a  peach  orchard  late  as  the  last 
of  July  or  first  of  August  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  growing  to  make 
strong  vigorous  buds  that  will  resist  the  cold  of  the  following  winter, 
and  produce  fruit  the  next  season. 

The  constant  watch  for  the  borers  both  spring  and  fall  must  not  be 
overlooked  as  they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  peach  trees.  Pruning 
needs  strict  attention  and  the  trees  kept  with  low  and  spreading 
heads  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  gather  the  crop  and  to  thin,  which 
must  be  done  to  grow  fine  and  luscious  fruit.  A  tree  that  overbears 
cannot  produce  fine  and  high  grade  fruit.  If  properly  thinned  a 
peach  tree  will  bear  as  many  baskets  of  large  and  fine  specimens  as 
an  overloaded  tree  will  bear  of  small  unattractive  and  ill  flavored 
fruit.  It  is  necessary  to  spray  the  peach  as  often  as  weather  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary  to  control  the  fungus,  curculio,  and  rot.  The 
summer  of  nineteen  sixteen  was  a  remarkably  good  year  for  the  man 
that  produced  fine  large  fruit.  I  know  of  some  that  were  sold  f.  o.  b. 
in  Adams  county  at  two  dollars  per  bushel  by  the  carload,  while 
small  inferior  peaches  did  not  pay  to  ship. 

The  cherry  is  a  profitable  fruit  to  grow  where  soil  and  other  condi- 
tions are  right.  It  requires  open,  porous,  well  drained  land  with  an 
elevation  for  proper  air  drainage,  for  best  results.  The  season  of 
nineteen  hundred  sixteen  began  favorably.  The  crop  was  large  and 
the  fruit  was  fine.  Growers  began  picking  and  shipping  and  were 
getting  good  returns  and  were  pleased  with  the  outlook  of  the  crop. 
But  when  about  half  were  harvested  rain  began  and  continued  quite 
awhile,  so  that  picking  stopped  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  spoiled. 
The  cherries  cracked  open  and  began  to  rot  and  were  unfit  for  market. 
So  growers  after  all  in  some  parts  of  the  State  only  had  about  half  a 
crop  to  market. 


Taking  it  all  through  1  think  it  has  been  a  favorable  year  for  the 
fruit  grower  and  is  encouraging.  We  have  been  able,  by  the  help  of 
parasite  enemies,  and  new  development  in  spray  material  and  ma- 
chinery, and  with  knowledge  that  we  are  constantly  gaining,  to  con- 
trol the  different  enemies.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  with  the 
prospect  that  overproduction  is  not  so  close  at  hand  as  is  feared  by 
some  pessimists. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  you  have  heard  the 
report;  what  action  will  you  take? 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and  spread 
on  the  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  will  you  discuss  this  report? 
You  have  10  minutes  for  the  discussion  of  each  report.  If  not,  we 
will  proceed  to  the  next  subject,  the  Report  of  the  Botanist,  Prof. 
F.  D.  Kern,  of  State  College. 

Prof.  Kern  presented  the  following  report : 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST 


By  FRANK  D.  KERN. 


Botany  is  a  broad  subject  dealing  as  it  does  with  all  of  the  phases 
of  plant  life.  Even  though  we  separate  many  of  the  economic  phases, 
which  are  closely  related  to  certain  industries,  there  remain  many 
problems  for  the  botanist,  as  one  interested  in  plants  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  solve. 

One  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  botanist  can  be  of  service  to  the 
people  of  tlie  State  is  through  the  identification  of  plants.  Closely  al- 
lied to  this  is  the  weed  problem,  for  people  are  most  likely  to  seek 
the  identity  of  a  plant  which  is  a  nuisance,  or  which  in  their  opinion 
may  become  a  nuisance.  Your  Botanist  is  consulted  chiefly  by  corres- 
pondence and  perhaps  most  frequently  concerning  weeds,  although 
inquiries  concerning  plant  diseases,  mushroom  growing,  drug  culti- 
vation and  allied  topics  are  numerous. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Board  to  know  that, 
approximately,  200  species  of  plants  have  been  inquired  about  during 
the  last  four  years.  This  is  no  indication  as  to  the  number  of  let- 
ters since  the  same  plant  may  be  the  subject  of  correspondence  many 
times  during  a  season.  Many  samples  of  seeds  are  still  received  but 
they  are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  administers  the 
seed  law.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  however,  no  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  to  urge  the  importance  of  pure  viable  farm  seeds. 

During  the  year  1916  the  most  interesting  situation  regarding 
weeds  was  the  complaint  of  a  bristly  plant,  resembling  the  Orange 
Hawkweed  or  Devil's  Paintbrush,  but  having  yellow  instead  of  orange 
colored  flowers.    Examination  showed  that  this  plant  is  an#ther 


Hawkweed  (Hieravium  pratcnse)  perhaps  best  called  I  leld  Hawk- 
weed,  but  known  in  some  places  as  King  Devil.    Previous  ^  this  year 
This  weed  has  been  known  chiefly  from  Eastern  Canada  to  ^ew  York. 
We  had  ene  report  of  it  in  1913.    During  the  present  season  it  has 
been  located  m  hve  places  and  is  said  to  be  spreading  rapidly.  Ihe 
region  most  affected  is  embraced  in  Clearheld,  Jetierson,  Clarion  and 
AimHUong  counties.    It  is  as  undesirable  as  its  relative^  and  the 
neighborhoods  where  it  exists  should  be  roused  against  it.    The  means 
of  control  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Devil's  Paintbrush.    In  fields 
on  en  up  to  hoed  crops  persistent  and  careful  cultivation  are  ettective. 
tn  pastures  or  grass  lands  an  application  of  dry  salt  spread  thickly 
enough  to  cover  all  the  plants  (18  lbs.  to  the  square  rod  may  be  used 
without  injury  to  the  grass)  has  proven  an  elective  method  This 
Hawkweed  like  its  relative,  has  come  to  us  from  Europe  Another 
plant  rather  retentiy  adventive  from  Europe  or  Asia  which  is  estab- 
lished in  our  midHt  is  the  Siberian  Cranesbill  {Geramtim  Sihvncum). 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  may  develop  the  characteristics  of  a  pest 
but  it  is  widely  scattered  on  roadsides  and  in  waste  places  about 
State  College   *it  is  always  well  to  watch  carefully  the  spread  of  an 
introduced  plant  or  of  one  escaped  from  gardens.  We  have  one  serious 
complaint  against  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  [Ormthogalum  umhellatum) 
a  bulbous  plant  related  to  the  garlics  and  onions,  which  has  been 
introduced  from  Europe  for  garden  cultivation.    We  beg  to  remind 
members  of  this  Board  that  our  resources  are  always  at  their  dis- 
posal if  they  have  doubts  about  the  plants  of  their  i-egion. 

The  more  or  less  incidental  interest  of  the  public  in  the  cultivation 
of  drug  plants  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  conditions  caused 
by  the  European  War.  We  are  in  need  of  investigational  work  along 
this  line.  There  are  doubtless  many  areas  in  the  State  where  profit- 
able work  along  this  line  could  be  done.  Anyone  interested  should 
acquaint  himself  with  all  available  information  and  should  begin  a 
small  way  Many  disappointments  arise  from  the  assumption  that 
the  plants  used  in  drugs  can  be  grown  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
the  ordinary  field  crops.  A  few  of  them  can  be  so  grown  by  pw>ple 
who  have  had  experience,  but  for  the  most  part  cultivation  of  drug 
Dlants  must  be  practiced  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  at  least  until 
a  good  start  is  made.  The  people  can  themselves  assist  in  making 
some  headway  in  this  industry  by  careful  preliminary  trials  and  co- 

^^ITto'piant  diseases,  the  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  unusual 
development  within  the  State.  Fire  blight  of  orchard  trees  and  late 
blight  of  potatoes  which  were  epidemic  the  previous  season  were 
present  only  in  usual  abundance.  One  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
velopments'  within  the  year  was  the  renewed  interest  m  the  white 
pine  blister  rust,  not  only  in  the  State  but  in  the  nation  generally, 
and  especially  in  New  England.  This  disease  is  of  interest  to  those 
farmers  who  may  have  white  pine  woodlots  and  to  all  farmers  who 
raise  currants  and  gooseberries  because  in  one  stage  the  disease  af- 
fects these  plants.  There  are  three  diseases  of  this  sort  of  tremendous 
interest  to  farmers.  The  black  rust  of  wheat  affects  the  barberry 
bush,  the  rust  of  apples  affects  also  the  red  cedar  and  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  affects  currants  and  gooseberries.    Wherever  these  plants 
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grow  in  close  proximity  in  the  combinations  named  they  are  likely 
to  be  diseased.  To  keep  them  separated,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  ap- 
ple and  pine  rusts,  will  control  the  diseases.  Pines  once  affected 
never  recover  fully.  The  disease  cannot  spread  from  pine  to  pine. 
The  disease  is  of  such  importance  that  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation spent  a  considerable  part  of  a  recent  session  considering  it. 
The  National  Government  will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  in 
investigating  and  controlling  the  trouble.  Every  state  in  the  white 
pine  belt  should  aid  by  appropriations  for  inspection  and  investiga- 
tion. The  farmer,  if  asked  to  subjugate  his  interest  to  the  larger 
interest  of  the  community  by  permitting  his  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries to  be  destroyed,  will  begin  to  realize  what  control  of  that  type 
means.  There  will  also  be  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  nursery 
stock  which  will  be  felt.  We  cannot  keep  from  having  an  interest  in 
Che  situation.  The  disease  was  imported  from  Europe  a  few  years 
ago  on  nursery  stock  and  only  recently  has  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

One  other  movement  has  been  launched  within  the  State  during 
the  year  which  deserves  mention,  although  it  may  not  have  the  econo- 
mic trend  of  those  already  mentioned.  I  refer"  to  the  organization 
of  a  Penn  State  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society 
of  America.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  of  animals  and  birds,  but  almost  nothing  about 
the  preservation  of  plants  except  the  trees  of  the  forests.  Civilization 
naturally  encroaches  upon  our  native  plants  and  animals.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  that  numerous  thoughtless  things  are  being  done  constantly 
which  spell  destruction  for  many  beautiful  wild  plants.  We  believe 
it  quite  as  essential  to  consciously  protect  the  beautiful  native  plants 
as  it  is  to  destroy  the  pests.  The  thoughtless  picking  of  flowers  by 
keeping  them  from  seeding  or  the  pulling  up  of  runners  which  are 
for  propagation,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  wild  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  populated  districts  to  hold  their  own.  Arbutus,  Ground  Pine, 
Moccasin  Flower,  Laurel,  Azalea,  and  many  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. The  formation  of  a  society  is  merely  to  chrystallize  senti- 
ment in  this  connection  and  furnish  a  means  for  spreading  the  gospel 
of  protection  for  these  beautiful  objects  of  nature. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  You  made  a  remark  there  about  the  pine 
blisters.  How  is  it  communicated  from  one  tree  to  another?  You 
were  at  that  point  when  I  had  to  go  to  the  telephone. 

PEOF.  KERN:  Not  from  pine  to  pine,  but  it  goes  from  currants 
or  gooseberries  to  the  pine  and  then  from  the  pine  back  to  those, 
and  wherever  they  grow  in  close  proximity,  say  within  500  feet  of 
each  other  or  possibly  half  a  mile,  the  disease  can  be  kept  alive.  If 
you  keep  the  currants  and  gooseberries  away  from  the  pine  regions, 
both  native  and  cultivated,  then  you  can  keep  down  the  disease. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Is  the  disease  in  Pennsylvania  prevalent  to 
any  great  extent? 
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iPEOF.  KEE^: :  ^^ot  to  auv  great  extent,  although  it  has  been  in- 
troduced  into  half  a  dozen  regions.  It  is  quite  bad  in  New  York 
and  very  bad  in  Massachusetts.  In  my  -opinion  it  cannot  be  erad- 
icated, but  I  am  hopeful.  I  believe  we  caai  keep  on  planting  white 
Dine  I  believe  we  will  solve  the  problem,  but  we  may  lose  millions  of 
dollars  before  we  solve  it.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  provide 
State  money  for  inspection  and  scouting  to  locate  these  places  and  to 
try  to  destroy  it,  and  incidentally  along  with  this  scouting  service, 
I  think  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  learn  more  about  the  disease. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  things  we  do  not  know,  so  that  1  think 
our  attempts  at  control  and  investigation  should  go  hand  m  hand. 

A  Member:    What  does  it  look  like? 

PROF  KERN-  It  is  called  the  blister  rust.  Its  most  serious 
method  of  attack  is  on  the  main  stem  of  the  small  trees,  seedling 
trees  in  the  nurseries,  five  or  six  inches  high.  It  breaks  out  m  the 
form  of  raised,  whitish  blisters,  and  those  are  no  good  at  all,  thej 
are  absolutely  useless;  but  it  will  also  attack  the  branches  of  the 
lareer  tree  There  it  is  not  quite  so  serious,  but  it  is  perennial  there, 
that  is  it  lives  season  after  season,  and  the  tree  will  never  recover 
from  it  On  the  gooseberry,  it  forms  a  redish  or  brownish  hairlike 
projection  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf;  they  call  it  feltrast, 
I  believe  in  Germany.  The  idea  is  that  it  grows  these  little  short 
hairlike  projections  that  lap  over  one  another  and  make  it  look  like 
a  brownish  piece  of  felt. 

DR  BECK:  I  notice  up  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Blair  county^ 
the  shellbark  hickory  nut  trees  are  dying  in  a  grove  adjacent  to  my 
house,  eight  or  nine  have  died  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  What 
is  it?' 

PROF.  KERN:  I  cannot  say,  offhand;  that  has  not  been  called  to 
ray  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  And  the  same  is  true  in  Armstrong  county. 

PROP.  KERN:  It  is  doubtless  some  disease  that  should  be  inves- 
tigated. 

A  Member:    The  canker  worm  is  in  our  county. 

PROF.  KERN :    It  might  be  a  disease  or  an  insect  trouble. 

MR  DERR:  I  have  been  planting  thousands  of  white  pine  seed- 
lings and  noticed  some  white  pines  that  have  come  up  there  and  grown 
wild  and  the  top  stem  has  been  affected  as  he  describes  and  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  So  I  suppose  that  while  it  cannot  be  earned 
from  one  pine  to  another,  it  is  likely  they  are  not  in  danger  because 
there  are  no  currants  near  them,  but  I  felt  interested  in  keeping  them 
pure. 
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VBOF.  KERN:  That  is  probably  a  weevil  that  bores  into  the 
stem;  you  say  it  is  iu  the  top  of  the  stem. 

MR.  DERR:    There  is  a  white  piue  blister. 

PROF.  KERN:    That  is  simply  the  resin  that  comes  out. 

MR.  DERR:    These  are  located  in  Cumberland  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  report;  if  there  are  no  ob- 
jections, it  will  be  received  and  tiled.  If  Dr.  Frear  is  ready,  we  will 
hear  his  report  next,  instead  of  Mr.  Tyson's,  who  will  not  be  able  to 
be  in  the  room  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Dr.  Frear  presented  the  following  report : 


RELATIONS  OF  LIMING  TO  PHOSPHATING 


By  DR.  WILLIAM  FREAR. 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  subject  "Lime  versus  Phosphates"  appeared 
on  nearly  every  farmers'  institute  program.  The  subject  then  headed 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  materials  for 
the  promotion  of  soil  productiveness,  and  implied  a  similarity  of 
effect  for  these  different  substances.  Today,  we  recognize,  amid  cer- 
tain similarities  in  effect,  enormous  differences  in  many  particulars; 
so  that,  now,  we  are  saying  that  neither  can  do  the  full  work  of  the 
other,  and  that  both  must  be  judiciously  used  on  most  soils  if  their 
productiveness  is  to  be  maintained  or  increased.  We  recommend 
lime  to  sweeten  sour  soils,  and  to  maintain  their  fitness  for  the  growth 
of  plants  and  of  friendly  soil  bacteria;  and  phosphatic  fertilizers 
to  supply  directly  to  the  plant  certain  elements  it  is  unable  to  gain 
from  the  soil  in  a  single  growing  season  in  amount  best  suited  to 
its  largest  development. 

While  old-time  teaching,  and  good  teaching,  it  was,  has  made  most 
farmers  careful  about  mixing  lime  and  domestic  manure  before 
application  to  the  soil,  there  is  no  clear  vision  of  the  fact  that  lime 
and  phosphates,  both  useful,  may  act  upon  one  another  so  as  very 
distinctly  to  diminish  or  to  increase  their  respective  effects.  Their  use 
in  relation  to  one  another  is,  therefore,  generally  without  regard  to 
such  mutual  influences;  and  indeed,  leaders  of  agricultural  teaching 
are  themselves  not  wholly  free  from  the  responsibility  of  broadly 
advocating  certain  policies  either  in  disregard  of  these  mutual  in- 
fluences, or,  at  least,  without  calling  attention  to  them. 

There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for  reviving  the  old  topic,  'Lime 
versus  Phosphates,'  at  the  present  time,  but  as  the  heading  for  a  new 
discourse,  namely,  one  that  deals  with  these  mutual  effects,  particu- 
larly the  effect  of  lime  on  the  several  phosphorus  compounds  used  to 
enrich  the  plant's  phosphoric  acid  supply. 
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Some  of  the  most  important  truths  upon  this  subject  had  been 
discovered  years  ago,  but  the  investigation  of  scientific  workers,  Kus- 
sian,  German  and  American,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have 
greatly  increased  our  established  knowledge  upon  the  matters  here 
in  question,  and  have  developed  a  foundation  for  practice.  Since 
phosphoric  acid  is  so  much  more  costly  than  lime  and  is  used  so 
much  less  abundantly,  the  question  of  chief  mtei^st  is  the  effect  of 
lime  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  various  phosphates  to  the  common 
crops  of  our  rotations  as  grown  upon  the  kinds  of  soils  we  have  to 
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To  eet  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  effects  of  liming  upon  the  takmg-up 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  plant  roots,  we  need,  to  start  with,  to  know 
something  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.    Every  fact  we 
have  upon  the  subject  goes  to  show  that  the  food  must  be  dissolved  m 
the  soil  moisture  beforl  the  plant  root,  through  the  thm-walled  region 
near  its  tip  and  through  its  little  hair-like  branches  can  absorb  it 
When  we  put  a  lump  of  sugar  into  a  glass  of  water,  we  notice  that 
the  water  penetrates  at  once  the  pores  of  the  lump,  drives  out  m  bub- 
bles the  air  the  pores  held,  makes  the  lump  more  translucent,  and 
presently  begins  to  make  it  fall  to  pieces.    In  a  minute  or  two, 
glancing  through  the  water  near  the  lump,  we  see  especially  if  we 
let  the  water  in  motion,  little  lines  showing  that  the  water  near  the 
sugar  is  more  dense  than  the  main  body  of  the  liquid.    After  a  long 
time,  all  the  sugar  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  entire  body  of 
liquid  will  have  become  sweet,  equally  sweet  in  every  part,  if  we  wait 
lone  enough.    The  water  works  in  between  the  minute  portions  ot 
sugar  until  they  are  perfectly  distributed.    The  amount  of  sugar  a 
^ven  volume  of  water  can  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  en- 
tirely definite.    When  that  much  has  been  dissolved  and  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  water,  the  latter  can  dissolve  no  more,  until 
by  some  means  we  remove  a  part  of  the  sugar  previously  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  said  to  be  saturated.  -^.^ 

Of  some  fertilizer  materials,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  ot 
potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  mono-calcic  phosphate  water  can 
dissolve  enough  to  form  quite  dense  solutions.    Likewise  heavy  brines 
are  formed  from  common  salt.    Such  substances  are  said  to  be  very 
soluble.    Ordinary  soil  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  while  few  if 
any  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  m  but  ^maU  amount^. 
Very  little  of  them  is  required  to  saturate  the  water,  or  fill  it  with  all 
it  will  hold.    Still,  their  solubilities  differ  greatly   one  from  the 
other    Water  in  a  limestone  region  is  hard  from  the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia  it  carries  in  solution  while  water  from  a  sand 
spring  is  very  soft  because  it  holds  little  dissolved  mineral  matter. 
^Water  saturated  with  sugar  can,  of  course,  dissolve  no  more  of  it 
unless  part  of  the  dissolved  substance  has  first  been  removed.  That 
does  not  however,  prevent  its  dissolving  some  other  material  if  that 
materia  :  or  its  solution  products,  do  not  act  upon  the  sugar,  the  water 
will  take  up  about  as  much  of  it,  as  it  would  disso  ve  were  the  sugar 
Tbsent    What  is  here  said  of  sugar  solutions,  is  true  of  other  solu^ 
tions    But  if  the  dissolved  materials  act  upon  one  another,  or  if  they 
form  like  solution  products,  then,  according  to  circumstances  more  or 
esTwiU  be  dissolved  than  if  pure  water  were  to  act  upon  these  mh 
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.'Stances  singly.    Thus,  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  gas  will 
(dissolve  much  more  carbonate  of  lime  than  pure  gas-free  water  will 
^take  up,  because  the  gas  acts  upon  the  dissolved  carbonate  to  form  an 
.  ;acid  carbonate  of  lime  more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  carbonate. 

We  must,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  consider  the  rate  of  solution, 
(or  time  it  takes  for  a  solution  to  become  saturated.  For  a  set  of 
(Conditions  equal  in  other  respects,  saturation  is  sooner  reached,  first, 
jif  the  amount  of  surface  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  exposes  to  the 
isolvent  action  of  the  water  is  greater;  that  is,  if  the  material  is  finely 
(divided  and  its  surfaces  are  free  from  coatings  of  less  soluble  mater- 
;ials  that  interfere;  and  second,  the  rate  is  increased  if  the  liquid  be 
;stirred,  so  as  to  keep  the  solution  from  becoming  concentrated  at  the 
place  where  the  water  is  in  contact  with  the  solid  to  be  dissolved. 
'The  more  concentrated  the  solution  of  the  material  to  be  dissolved, 
the  more  slowly  it  takes  up  new  portions  of  this  substance.  Diffusion' 
'Or  the  mixing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  mixture  goes  on  very 
.slowly,  thus  checking  the  rate  of  the  dissolving  process. 

If  now  we  can,  by  some  means,  take  the  dissolved  substance  out 
<of  the  solution,  more  can  be  dissolved.  If  the  removing  process  is 
(Continued,  a  small  body  of  water  capable  of  holding  in  solution  at  a 
;given  instant  only  a  very  small  amount  of  a  given  mineral,  can,  in 
time,  dissolve  and  deliver  for  removal  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
the  mineral.  Since  diffusion  is  so  slow  a  process,  and  decreases  rap- 
idly in  rate  as  the  different  parts  of  the  liquid  approach  each  other 
an  saturation,  and  also  as  the  path  is  lengthened  over  which  the  dis- 
:solved  substance  must  be  moved,  it  follows  that,  if  the  seat  of  the  re- 
moving process  is  near  the  point  of  solution,  the  eflflciency  of  the  sol- 
vent water  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  removing  process,  "is  distinctly 
increased. 

The  rootlets  and  root  hairs  of  the  plant  furnish  an  apparatus  cap- 
able of  removing  many  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  soil  moisture. 
The  thin  membranes  that  form  the  outer  boundary  of  these  plant 
(Organs,  readily  permit  the  simple  dissolved  substances  to  pass  into  the 
plant,  and  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  breathing  processes  of  the 
underground  plant  parts  to  pass  out.  Complex  substances  are  not 
able  to  pass  in  either  direction.  Substances  that  can  go  through  the 
anembrane,  salt,  for  example,  can  pass  in  until  the  solution  inside  is 
as  strong  as  that  outside.  Moreover,  the  plant  changes  many  of  the 
dissolved  materials  that  enter  through  its  roots,  into  other  substances. 
The  instant  that  occurs,  more  of  the  material  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
^  roots,  and  more,  in  turn,  can  be  dissolved  from  the  soil. 

The  plant  serves,  therefore,  as  a  more  or  less  perfect  means  for  re- 
moving the  substances  dissolved  in  the  soil  moisture,  and  thus  makes 
possible  the  transfer  from  soil  solid  to  plant  during  a  growing  season, 
of  considerable  amounts  of  materials  that  are  held  in  the  soil  moisture 
in  only  minute  quantities  at  a  given  instant. 

Consider  next,  that  the  roots  tend  to  grow  into  all  the  soil  nooks 
and  crannies.  Especially  is  this  true  for  some  plants  and  under  some 
conditions  of  food  and  moisture  supply.  With  such  distribution  for  a 
barley  plant,  Hollnigel  found  that  the  feeding  mass  of  soil  was  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  cylinder  of  solid  material  of  only  1-80  inch  thick 
around  each  rootlet  and  root  hair,    These  organs  oifte?i  embrace^  tb§ 
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soil  particles  most  closely.  Evidently  the  films  of  moisture  that 
forced  themselves  between  rootlet  and  soil  particles  form  with  such 
root  distribution,  only  very  short  paths  for  the  dissolved  materials 
to  travel  between  soil  and  absorbing  rootlet.  With  other  plants,  the 
distribution  of  roots  each  way  from  the  stem  is  very  scanty.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  former  plants  have  a  much  better  chance  for 
life  on  a  poor  soil  than  have  the  latter  plants. 

It  was  once  believed  that  a  dissolved  material  could  readily,  though 
slowly  pass  through  the  soil  moisture  from  one  part  of  the  soil  to  an- 
other where  the  supply  of  that  material  was  lacking.  We  have  had 
to  give  up  this  belief  as  applied  to  soils  in  ordinary  moisture  con- 
ditions. We  find  little  such  movement,  and  then,  if  at  aU,  only  when 
the  soil  is  very  wet,  as  it  is  during  a  heavy  rain  or  while  being 
irrigated.  Ordinarily,  the  masses  of  water  are  not  continuous,  but 
interrupted.  Instead  of  filling  the  soil  spaces,  the  water  is  spread  in 
films  over  some  of  the  surface  of  the  narrower  crevices.  The  larger 
spaces  are  filled  with  air,  through  which  dissolved  materials  can  not 
jump.  Consequently,  the  feeding  area  of  each  rootlet  is  very  limited, 
and  a  local  deficiency  of  a  plant  food  can  not  be  made  good  by  such 
material  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots.  This  fact  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  thorough  distribution  of  added  fertilizers  through 
the  feeding  root  zone  of  the  crop  to  be  benefitted. 

Having  this  sketch  of  the  plant  feeding  process  in  mind,  let  us 
consider  the  special  case  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  less 
abundant  soil  constituents,  though  present  in  some  amount  in  practi- 
cally all  soils,  and  in  all  the  rocks  from  which  rocks  are  dormed. 
The  soil  phosphates  are  all  difficultly  soluble  in  soil  moisture,  hence 
very  delicate  methods  are  necessary  to  determine  the  quantities 
present  in  drainage  waters.  Fortunately  plants  can  grow  in  a  solu- 
tion in  which  a  supply  of  two  parts  of  phosporic  acid  to  the  million 

is  maintained.  .  -i  -i-i.  j. 

There  are  three  groups  of  phosphorus  compounds  m  the  sou  that 
require  consideration:  (1)  Organic  compounds,  of  the  availability  of 
whose  phosphoric  acid  to  plants  little  is  definitely  known.  (2)  Cal- 
cium phosphate,  the  material  of  raw  rock  phosphates  and  of  ground 
bone.  (3)  Iron  and  aluminum  phosphates,  which  are  similar  in  most 
important  respects.  In  soils  rich  in  calcium  carbonate,  much  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  as  the  tri-calcic  phosphate  just  al- 
luded to. '  But  in  acid  soils,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  in 
basic  phosphates  of  iron  and  aluminum.  Such  soils  nearly  always 
respond  favorably  to  proper  phosphate  dressings. 

Freshly  formed  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  are  fairly  good 
sources  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  great  many  plants.  When  either  pure 
water  or  water  rich  in  carbonic  acid  acts  upon  them,  it  dissolves  away 
some  of  their  phosphoric  acid,  but  leaves  behind  most  of  the  iron  and 
aluminum  from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  has  split  oS,  for  these 
residues  are  little  soluble.  As  the  impoverished  iron  and  aluminum 
phosphates  are  repeatedly  acted  upon  by  fresh  quantities  of  water, 
they  give  off  their  phosphoric  acid  less  and  less  freely.  Consequently, 
the  iron  and  aluminum  phosphates  in  an  old  soil,  free  from  calcium 
carbonate,  are  commonly  very  basic  and  able  to  give  up  their  pho»- 
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phoric  acid  only  at  a  very  slow  rate  indeed.  Still,  a  few  crops  as  the 
vigorous  rooted  oat  plant,  sometimes  are  able  to  get  from  their  source 
enough  phosphoric  acid  to  thrive,  when  wheat  would  starve. 

The  behavior  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  when  attacked 
by  soil  moisture  is  quite  different.  While  phosphoric  acid  is  probably 
split  off  from  the  lime  and  magnesia,  both  of  these  bases  are  soluble 
in  water.  Consequently  the  rate  at  which  a  new  portion  of  water 
can  dissolve  phosphoric  acid  from  the  insoluble  residue  is  probably 
little,  if  at  all  diminished.  Water  rich  in  carbonic  acid  has  a  much 
greater  solvent  action  than  pure  water.  So  long  as  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia are  removed  from  the  soil  moisture  as  rapidly  as  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  taken  up,  the  rate  of  attack  upon  the  lime  and  magnesium 
phosphates  is  not  diminished ;  but,  if  for  any  reason,  the  soil  solution 
becomes  saturated  in  these  basic  materials,  then  the  phosphoric  acid 
dissolves  more  slowly,  and  many  cases  altogether  to  split  off  from  the 
phosphates  of  these  bases. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  farm 
practice.  Consider  what  happens  to  phosphatic  fertilizers  immediat- 
ely upon  their  introduction  into  the  soil.  Ground  bone,  ground  rock 
phosphate,  precipitated  bone  and  Thomas  slag  are  brought  to  the  land 
in  various  degrees  of  fineness,  but  all,  except  precipitated  bone,  are 
much  coarser  than  the  particles  of  most  solid  products  thrown  out 
of  solution  by  chemical  action.  All  of  these  phosphates  have  but  slight 
solubility.  Any  transfer  of  their  phosphoric  acid  to  other  parts  of 
the  soil  as  the  result  of  chemical  reactions  carried  on  through  the  soil 
moisture,  must  go  on  but  slowly.  This  results,  of  course,  in  a  rela- 
tively long  preservation  in  the  soil  of  the  original  chemical  character 
of  the  materials.  It  means  also  that  any  defect  by  reason  of  coarse- 
ness of  particle,  and  any  failure  to  be  mechanically  well  distributed 
through  the  root-feeding  area,  must  very  gravely  lower  the  usefulness 
of  these  phosphates  to  growing  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  acidulated  phosphates  carry  their  phosphoric 
acid  in  three  conditions:  One,  the  'insoluble,'  like  the  lime,  iron  or 
aluminum  phosphates  in  the  original  rocks  or  bone;  another,  in  the 
more  readily  attacked  reverted  phosphates  of  lime,  iron  and  alumina ; 
a  third,  fairly  soluble  in  water.  The  first  two  groups  of  phosphates 
are  usually  vei-y  fine,  but  their  distribution  must  be  effected,  like 
that  of  the  raw  phosphates,  by  mechanical  means.  The  third  group 
is  capable  of  distribution  by  solution  in  the  soil  moisture.  It  is 
true,  that  when  thus  dissolved,  the  water-soluble  phosphates  are 
quickly  acted  upon  by  soil  materials,  magnesia,  iron  and  alumina, 
and  thrown  out  of  solution.  But  the  compounds  formed  are  very  fine 
and  they  are  distributed  wherever  the  reacting  materials  lie.  It  is 
to  these  two  facts  that  the  commonly  superior  effects  of  the  said 
phosphates  are  usually  attributed. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  the  acid  phosphate  left  in  the  soil 
after  the  first  crop,  has  lost  its  usefulness  as  a  fertilizer.  This  is 
certainly  not  always,  and  probably  nor  ordinarily  true.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  taken  up  more  abundantly  than  needful  by  the 
crop  to  which  such  dressings  are  applied.  Acid  phosphates  are 
usually  applied  frequently  and  in  small  amounts.    The  after  effects 
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Of  large  dressings  are  not  often  determinable,  oecause  of  these 
methods  of  use;  but  where  conditions  have  made  judgment  possible, 
the  residual  effects  have  been  found  quite  durable. 

The  wav  is  now  open  for  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  liming 
in  lieht  of  our  theories  of  solution.  Without  attempting  to  present 
the  details  of  the  numerous  experiments  as  to  the  effects  of  liming 
upon  the  usefulness  of  acid  phosphate  dressings,  we  may  say  sum- 
marily that  ill  effects  are  rarely  apparent,  and  good  results  common. 

The  eood  effects  mav  really  be  due  to  independent  actions  of  the 
lime  and  the  acid  phosphate;  but  they  are  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  when  the  soil  moisture  contains  much  carbonate  of 
lime  the  water-soluble  phosphates  are  converted  into  tri-calcic  phos- 
phate rather  than  into  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina,  the  former 
Continuously  soluble  at  a  good  rate,  the  latter  at  a  gradually  de- 

When  we  turn  to  the  effects  of  liming,  whether  by  use  of  lime 
or  of  its  carbonate-ground  limestone,  marl,  etc.— upon  the  unacid- 
ulated  phosphates,  raw  rock  and  ground  bone,  we  find  a  practi- 
cally universal  reduction  of  the  crop  effects  of  these  phosphates. 
This  is  true  even  when  the  two  dressings  are  applied  to  acid  soils. 
The  acid  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil  moisture  depresses  the  solu- 
tion rate  of  the  phosphates.  The  crop  result  is  exactly  in  accord 
with  our  theories.  ^,  , 

But  you  may  say,  "Hold  on!"  Didn't  you  say  earber  that  soils 
rich  in  lime  were  noted  for  fertility,  and  therefore  must  yield  phos- 
phoric acid  well  to  the  crops?  And  haven't  you  just  said  regard- 
ing acid  phosphates,  that  liming  more  frequently  increased  rather 
than  diminished  their  crop  effects,  any  yet  that  the  phosphate  re- 
sulting from  their  application  to  a  lime  rich  soil  is  the  same  tri- 
calcic  phosphate  that  is  found  in  raw  rock  and  ground  bone?  How 
then  should  liming  depress  the  crop  value  of  this  same  material 
supplied  merely  from  a  different  source? 

These  questions  are  precisely  logical,  and  my  answer  must  be 
that  our  theories  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  facts.    That  is, 
however  no  sound  reason  for  disregarding  well  established  facts. 
Every  time  the  matter  has  been  well  tested,  when  the  lime  has 
been' used  with  ground  bone  or  raw  phosphate  rock,  on  lands  de- 
ficient in  phosphoric  acid,  the  crops  suffered  a  lack  of  phosphorus, 
gave  lower  yields  and  contained  less  phosphorus  when  analyzed, 
than  when  the  raw  rock  or  ground  bone  was  used  alone.    It  is 
true  that  on  our  soils,  dressed  with  bone  or  phosphate  rock,  crops 
are  often  dwarfed  because  of  acidity,  and  that  the  dwarf  plants 
are  often  unusually  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.    It  is  also  probably 
true  as  Truog  has  recently  suggested,  that  those  crop  species  which 
respond  best  to  dressings  of  raw  rock  phosphat^clover,  alfalfa, 
the  mustard  family  and  buckwheat— take  up  larger  amounts  of 
lirae  than  do  most  plants.    They  would  therefore  take  up  both  the 
lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  split  off  from  the  rock  phosphate 
as  it  is  dissolved  by  the  soil  moisture,  and  thus  prevent  such  accumu- 
lations of  lime  in  the  soil  water  as  would  seriously  lower  the  rate  at 
which  these  phosphates  are  described. 
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Tn«  practical  hints  that  follow  from  the  facts  I  have  presented 
■  are:- 

{1)  Raw  rock  pho.srp hates  are  best  applied  to  sour  soil. 
•  (2)  Lime  dressings  should  not  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  raw 
phosphate  dressings.  If  the  soil  is  too  sour  to  produce  a  fair  crop, 
some  liming  is  necessary  at  once,  but  only  the  serious  excess  of 
acidity  should  be  first  overcome,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  making 
the  soil  alkaline. 

(3)  The  application  of  raw  rock  or  ground  bone  should  be  made 
sometime,  a  year  or  two,  in  advance  of  full  liming,  if  the  best  paying 
results  from  these  phosphate  dressings  are  to  be  secured. 

(4)  The  raw  rock  dressings  should  be  applied  in  close  time  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  ground  for  crops  that  feed  heavily  upon  both 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 

■MR.  PIOLLET:  Do  you  advocate  putting  on  both  lime  and  acid 
phosphate  for  the  same  crops? 

DR.  FREAR:   Yes,  sir.  ■  ,  ) 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  How  long  a  period  should  there  be  between 
the  two? 

DR.  FREAR:    I  don't  think  it  makes  much  difference. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    Would  you  work  the  lime  in  first?        .  ' 

DR:  FREAR :  I  want  to  get  my  lime  where  it  will  work  from  the 
top. 

A  Member:  How  would  it  do  to  mix  the  two  and  then  apply 
them?  ^ 

DR.  FREAR :  I  have  done  that  and  gotten  most  excellent  re- 
sults, but  the  trouble  is  that  I  do-  not  get  enough  lime  on,  working 
it  that  way,  and  do  not  get  a  uniform  mixture  of  my  phosphate  and 
lime. 

I  want  to  come  to  this  next  point,  and  here  is  the  queer  thing, 
in  view  of  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  acid  phosphate  and  how 
little  it  seems  to  interfere  with  it  as  far  as  field  experiments  show; 
when  we  come  to  ground  bone  and  raw  rock,  we  have  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs ;  there  has  not  been  a  careful  experiment  made  which 
has  not  shown  that  when  you  put  lime  and  a  raw  rock  and  ground 
bone  on  the  soil  together,  that  the  rate  of  phosphoric  acid  useful- 
ness to  the  plant  is  tremendously  decreased.  .   .  -v: 

A  Member:    In  undissolved  bone?  '  '  ' 

DR.  FREAR:  Yes,  the  raw  ground  bone  or  raw  ground  rock.  The 
theory  I  have  spoken  of  explains  that  pretty  well.  It  does  not  explain 
why  this  behavior  of  limestone  soils,  rich  in  phosphate,  is  as  it  is 
or  why  the  acid  phosphate  is  not  likewise  seriously  retarded  in  its 
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solubility  by  the  action  oi  the  lime,  but  it  is  apparent,  kg  perfectly- 
clear  from  every  careful  experiment  that  has  been  made,  that  I  cannot 
help  wondering  why  some  of  my  collegues  so  freely  recommend  the 
use  of  tremendous  quantities  of  ground  limestone  and  at  tbe  same 
time  large  quantities  of  raw  rock. 

MR.  PIOLLET :    The  acid  phosphate  is  simply  raw  rock  and  phos- 
phoric acid? 

DR.  FREAR:    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    You  say  they  work  together? 

DR.  FREAR:  Yes. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    What  is  the  reason? 

DR.  FREAR:    I  don't  know.    Lots  of  times  I  have  had  to  say  I 
don't  know. 

MR.  PIOLLET:    Perhaps  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  reason? 

DR  FREAR:  No,  I  do  not  think  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  reason; 
it  is  tied  up  with  sulphate  of  lime;  but  this  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  those  who  want  to  use  raw  phosphates.  We  cannot  expect 
to  get  the  most  prompt  returns  if  we  put  them  on  soils  that  are  ■ 
themselves  very  rich  in  lime.  Alkaline  soils  do  not  do  well  for  these 
raw  phosphates,  not  within  the  first  few  years,  at  least;  I  don't  know 
what  God  may  do  with  them  in  the  course  of  100  years;  I  do  not 
know  what  of  these  explanations  are  due  to  diflflculties  of  distri- 
bution which  are  worked  gradually  by  natural  processes. 

Now  you  will  not  get  your  very  best  returns  from  raw  rock  or  raw 
bone  except  on  soils  that  are  somewhat  acid.    Well  you  say,  then  you 
would  not  recommend  putting  lime  and  ground  rock  on,  those  two  at 
the  same  time.    I  say  that  depends.    If  your  soil  is  so  that  it  will 
not  grow  a  good  crop,  your  phosphate  of  lime  will  not  supply 
enou°-h  neutralizing  material  to  correct  that  difficulty  and  there 
is  no°use  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  raw  rock  if  you  are  not  going 
to  get  a  crop.    It  appears  that  their  methods  must  be  a  partial 
neutralization  of  the  soil,  putting  on  a  relatively  low  bracing  of 
lime  and  your  phosphate,  and  mixing  both  very  thoroughly  m  the 
soil    Now  there  are  some  crops  that  thrive  best  on  raw  rock  and 
others  that  do  not  do  so  well  on  raw  rock.    Those  plants  that  thrive 
best  seem  to  be  the  ones  that  take  up  lime  most  freely.    If  it  happens 
that  their  phosphate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  the  soil  and  the  plant 
takes  up  both  the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid  at  the  same  rate 
or  nearly  the  same  rate  in  which  they  were  present  in  the  original 
compound,  the  solid  material  from  which  the  soil  moisture  gave  its 
supply    Then  the  lime  accumulates  in  the  soil  moisture  and  the 
solution  will  go  on  at  its  normal  rate.    That  seems  to  be  true 
of  alfalfa,  mustard  plants,  buckwheat,  all  of  them  carrying  high 
amounts  of  lime. 
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Finally,  rue  quesxiou  of  distribution  is  most  important  lor  cuoM 
materials;  they  do  not  diffuse  readily;  they  should  be  fine  and  es- 
pecially fine,  and  then  they  should  be  thoroughly  worked  through  the 
soil  by  mechanical  means  if  you  are  going  to  get  your  100  cents  worth 
out  of  a  dollar  invested  in  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  will  be  tiled  and  put  on  record. 
We  will  now  hear  from  the  Pomologist,  Mr.  Chester  J.  Tyson,  of 
Floradale. 

Mr.  Tyson  then  presented  the  following  paper:  - 


REPORT  OF  POMOLOGIST 


By  CHESTER  J.  TYSON. 


You  will  recall,  in  my  last  report,  that  I  urged  you  to  select, 
in  my  stead,  an  expert  Pomologist  who  could  give  yoii  the  best  up- 
to-  date  information  along  the  lines  of  scientific  pomology.  I  meant 
just  what  I  said,  but  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  relieve  me.  From 
this  I  am  going  to  assume  your  approval  of  the  kind  of  a  report  I 
have  been  making,  and  again  devote  this  paper  to  a  few  phases  of 
business  fruit  growing  that  seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  vital. 

This  is  legislative  year  and  many  bills  will  be  introduced  in  one 
way  or  another  affecting  the  business  of  fruit  growing.  Some  of 
these  will  be  good  bills  and  some  of  them  will  become  laws.  Un- 
fortunately, many  bills  are  introduced  without  proper  consideration 
of  results,  or  with  some  selfish  motive.  Let  us  make  it  a  part  of  our 
business  for  the  next  few  weeks  to  keep  in  touch  with  legislative 
matters  through  our  representatives.  Too  much  legislation  can  ruin 
any  industry.  Let  us  have  less  of  it  and  let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  bad  bills. 

During  the  session  of  1915,  an  effort  was  made  to  pass  an  apple 
package  and  grade  bill.  Such  a  bill  was  introduced  and  its  passage 
urged.  Members  of  your  body  felt  that  such  action  was  premature 
and  unwise,  and  the  bill  was  defeated,  after  passing  the  Senate  and 
second  reading  in  the  House.  Some  thoughtful  persons  feel  that 
Pennsylvania  is  not  yet  ready  for  legislation  of  this  kind;  some  others 
feel  that  we  already  have  too  many  laws;  while  still  others  seriously 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  establishing  further  salaried  state  inspectors. 
I  am  inclined  to  side  with  all  three  of  these  views,  and  yet  each  one 
of  us  has  at  some  time  or  other,  had  knowledge  of  dishonest  prac- 
tices in  the  matter  of  packing  fruit,  and  has  wished  that  some  way 
might  be  devised  to  end  them.  Moreover,  several  eastern  states, 
eight  I  believe,  have  passed  grading  laws  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
still  others  are  considering  such  laws,  so  that  through  the  whole 
eastern  United  States  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  better 
packing  methods  and  a  demand  for  carefully  thought  out  and  wisely 
planned  legislation  affecting  packages  and  brands.    Moreever,  there 


is  a  gi'owing  feeUng  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers 
and  consumirs,  who  contend  that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal 
when  they  buy  a  barrel  of  apples  on  the  basis  of  its  "face   or  top 
layeVand  then  find  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  tl^e  balance 
of  the  barrel  materially  smaller  and  of  poorer  quality,  ^o/o^bt 
you  and  I  would  feel  the  same  way.    At  any  rate  many  of  these 
people  are  demanding  that  they  be  given  some  legal  guarantee  that 
they  will  get  what  the  pay  for.    They  have  the  ear  of  the  news- 
paperrand  can  make  a  lot  of  noise,  as  shown  in  the  recent  egg  and 
poultry  boycott  agitation.    So  urgent  have  these  demands  become 
that  bills  will  be  introduced  in  the  coming  session  to  regulate  tne 
packing  of  apples.    Instead  of  condeming  the  whole  procedure  and 
preparfng  to  fight  it,  had  we  not  better  calmly  consider  what  features 
Sd  b'e  introduced  into  these  bills  to  best  serve        intei-ests  ot 
our  business,  without  bringing  hardship  on  anyone,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing    the  fact  that  by  giving  the  consuming  public  a 
square  deal  we^  gain  their  confidence.    In  the  end  they  will  use 
more  fruit  and  our  business  will  prosper. 

New  York  on  one  side,  and  Maryland  on  the  other,  Ijave  passed 
laws  defining  certain  standard  grades  for  apples  m  closed  pack- 
a  Js  based  on  percentages  of  color  and  freedom  from  defects  and 
nnSn'  the  judgment  of  trained  horticultural  inspectors  to  deter- 
mTne  whether  or  not  a  packer  has  been  guilty  of  breaking  the 
iTw  consequently  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
thise  laws  are  too  complicated  and  too  difficult  to  enforce  to  fit 
Se  greaTly  varying  conditions  and  the  widely  scattered  orchards 
of  Pfnnsylvania  Laws  which  may  work  pretty  well  strictly  com- 
merce apple  growing  districts  may  easily  prove  a  senous  hardship 
to  the  owners  of  small  farm  orchards.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
apples  produced  in  Pennsylvania  come  from  orchards  that  are  not 

''flJZS:ft^^^^^^^^^  acknowledging  the  need  for  some 

regulating  measures,  there  are  a  few  features  that  can  be  woven  into 
ITw  bacl  of  which  we  can  all  stand,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
opposed  bv  honest  apple  growers  or  dealers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a^Lw  enibodying  the  following  features  would  meet  these  require- 

rSst  Establishing  a  standard  barrel  and  a  standard  box  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  United  States  standard  barrel  and  box. 

Second  Requiring  that  such  closed  package  of  apples  be  branded 
with  the  correct  name  of  the  variety,  with  the  minimum  size  of  the 
7ruft  contained,  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or 
the  nerson  in  whose  interest  the  packing  has  been  done. 

TWrd  Requiring  that  the  "face"  or  exposed  surface  shall  fairly 
represent  the  contents  of  the  package. 

In  all  probability  such  a  bill  will  be  introduced  and  I  hope  each 
one  of  vou  will  do  what  he  can  to  encourage  its  support. 

You  see  I  have  rather  definite  ideas  in  the  matter  of  apple  branding, 
but  here  is  a  puzzle  to  me  and  I  hope  you  can  help  to  solve  it^ 

From  all  parts  of  the  State  where  farm  lands  and  orchards  ]0in 
nn  cHely  with  forests,  and  particularly  with  State  reservations, 
we  are  hitrrng  reports  of  serious  damage  to  the  crops  and  esp<KMally 
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to  apple  trees,  by  the  protected  deer.  I  know  of  cases  of  damage 
to  apple  trees  amounting  to  five  hundred  up  to  several  thousand  dol- 
lars sustained  by  individual  growers,  some  of  whom  were  promised 
compensation,  which  has  not  been  paid,  while  some  others  have  been 
ridiculed  by  State  authorities  for  trying  to  grow  apples  near  the  forest 
lands,  which  is  rather  discouraging  when  we  consider  the  efforts 
that  our  Agricultural  College  and  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  making  to  reclaim  waste  lands  for  farming  and  orchard  pur- 
poses. 

The  people  who  suffer  tell  us  that  the  deer  nuisance  is  becoming 
worse  each  year,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  an  open  season  for  does 
as  well  as  bucks,  is  the  only  solution  in  sight.  I  have  seen  the  dam- 
age ;  it  is  genuine  and  serious  and  I  sincerely  hope  something  can  be 
done  to  give  relief. 

For  most  part,  1916  has  been  a  satisfactory  season  for  fruit  growers. 
The  peach  crop  was  rather  light,  but  prices  were  high  for  good 
fruit.  A  fairly  good  apple  crop  ruled  nearly  throughout  the  State. 
Good  prices  were  paid  to  growers,  and  in  most  cases  dealers  who 
bought  apples  have  made  money,  which  leaves  a  good  feeling  for  next 
season. 

Some  new  enemies  appeared  and  some  old  ones  were  quite  serious. 
Damage  from  mice  seems  to  have  been  severe,  while  many  parts 
of  the  State  had  serious  fungus  attacks.  We  are  again  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  in  fruit  growing,  as  in  many  other  lines  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  success;"  fortunately  too,  for  otherwise 
everyone  would  plant  apple  orchards. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentleman,  you  have  heard  the  report  If 
there  are  no  objetions,  it  will  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  Have 
you  any  discussion  of  the  subject?  If  there  are  any  members  coming 
in  or  any  representatives  of  other  societies  since  the  Committee 
reported  on  Credentials,  they  can  hand  their  names  to  Mr,  Rodgers 
at  any  time  and  the  Committee  will  make  subsequent  reports. 

The  Board  took  recess  until  1.30  P.  M. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  23,  1917,  1.30. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermacher  in  the  Chair.  '        -  :  •  --th 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  now  really  twenty  minutes  after  the 
appointed  time  for  the  opening  of  this  session.  I  don't  know  what 
we  will  do  with  these  laggards  and  truants  that  don't  show  up  in 
time.  There  is  no  penalty  we  can  apply  to  these  fellows  that  don't 
come  in  time,  that  T  know  of. 

The  first  topic  on  our  program  this  afternoon  is  the  report  of 
the  State  Veterinarian.  We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Marshall. 
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DE  MARSHALL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture:    I  have  prepared  what  I  have  to  say  and. will  read  it 

to  you,    • 

^  ■  ..  . 

Dr.  Marshall's  report  is  as  follows:  . 


REPORT  OF  VETERINARIAN 


By  C.  J.  MARSHALL,  Harrishurg. 


The  State  has  been  free  from  unusual  animal  diseases  during  the 
past  season  and  has  experienced  no  uncommon  losses  from  those  that 
are  prevalent  from  year  to  year.  Tuberculosis  and  infectious  abor- 
tion still  continue  to  be  of  the  most  economic  importance.  To  those 
engaged  in  animal  husbandry  both  diseases  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered Each  affects  cattle  especially  and  the  danger  appears  to 
increase  with  extensive  agriculture.  Much  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  past  few  years  on  the  subjects  of  breeding,  feed- 
ing the  general  care  of  animals,  the  cause,  means  of  communiea- 
tion  and  control  of  their  diseases.  Much  better  methods  are  being 
practiced  along  these  lines  now  than  were  possible  m  the  quite 
recent  past.  In  the  matter  of  safely  controlling  tuberculosis  and 
infectious  abortion  practical  results  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
scientific  progress  made  in  other  lines. 

There  should  be  some  method  of  furnishing  breeders  more  pro- 
tection from  tuberculosis  and  infectious  abortion  than  is  apparent 
at  the  present  time.    The  federal  or  state  government,  our  colleges, 
experiment  stations  and  experts  are  all  unable  to  assure  one  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  that  it  can  be  done.    The  average  breeder 
may  have  expected  too  much  in  the  past  from  those  who  should 
know.    All  perhaps  have  depended  too  much  upon  the  tuberculin 
test    We  have  learned  some  things  that  can  be  done,  many  that 
cannot,  and  manv  points  are  still  left  unsolved.    Up  to  twenty-five 
vears  ago  the  State  gave  very  little  attention  to  tuberculosis  m 
animals  or  man.    In  1892  we  began  using  tuberculin  to  help  ns 
find  tuberculosis  in  cattle.    In  1895  the  work  was  taken  up  by  the 
State.    Since  that  time  an  intelligent,  energetic,  expensive  campaign 
has  been  conducted  against  bovine  tuberculosis.    Many  valuable  ani- 
mals have  been  destroyed  and  the  work  still  goes  on.    What  is  the 
result?    Have  we  reduced  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  in^  our 
herds?    Possibly  we  have.    It  has  not  been  possible  to  eliminate 
the  disease  from  many  large  herds  that  were  infected  and  keep 
them  free  from  tuberculosis  for  a  number  of  years  at  a  time.  There 
was  some  reason  for  hoping  that  we  might  be  able  to  identify  every 
tuberculosis  animal  in  a  herd  with  tuberculin  and  then  vaccinate 
those  that  were  free  and  make  them  immune  to  the  disease.  If 
this  were  possible  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  tuberculosis 
free  herds-    A  plan  for  immunizing  animals  against  tuberculosis 
has  been  thopoughly  tried  and  found  impractical.    The  only  plan 
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we  now  have  for  getting  rid  of  the  disease  in  a  herd  and  keeping  it 
ifree  ia  to  destroy  all  sources  of  infection.  An  animal  that  has  the 
'disease  is  the  most  important  factor.  So  long  as  there  is  at  least 
•one  Jinimal  with  the  disease  in  a  herd  no  one  can  prophecy  the  extent 
w  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  herd.  The  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
spread  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  stable  and  the  extent  and  location  of  the  disease*  in  the  affected 
animal. 

One  important  factor  that  has  mitigated  greatly  against  hand- 
ling tuberculosis  in  a  sane  and  reasonable  manner  in  the  past  is 
public  opinion.  In  the  beginning  all  cattle  that  failed  to  pass  the 
test  were  destroyed  and  were  a  total  loss.  Not  even  the  hides  were 
saved.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  flesh  from  a  high  percentage  of 
those  condemned  could  be  safely  used  for  food.  Public  sentiment 
against  using  the  meat  from  those  that  are  passed  as  suitable  for 
food  by  a  federal  or  state  inspector  has  practically  disappeared.  It 
is  now  known  also  that  the  milk  from  non-physical  cases,  but  re- 
acting cattle,  can  be  safely  handled  for  human  food. 

We  still  have  no  better  method  for  determining  the  extent  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  herd  than  the  tuberculin  test.  Nearly  every  animal  that 
has  been  tested  with  it  and  condemned  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
killed  and  examined  by  one  competent  to  judge'  whether  it  had 
tuberculosis.  We  estimate  that  the  disease  will  be  found  in  98  per 
cent  of  the  animals  condemned  bv  a  properly  applied  and  cor- 
rectly interpreted  tuberculin  test.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  detect  it  without  tlie  assistance  of  tuberculin  or  more 
than  10  YHiv  cent  of  those  that  positively  have  the  disease.  When 
we  began  to  use  tuberculin  there  was  just  cause  to  fear  that  animals 
free  from  the  disease  would  be  condemned.  It  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally believed  that  this  is  not  true  and  that  the  test  is  remarkably 
reliable  on  those  condemned. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years  that  an  occasional  chronic 
advanced  case  would  pass  the  test  but  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  detect 
them  by  a  careful  physical  examination.  We  have  found  recently 
that  an  exceptional  mild  as  well  as  advanced  case,  and  those  appar- 
ently in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  may  not  react  to  the  ordinary  tuber- 
culin test.  Apparently  we  have  been  unjust  in  the  past  by  placing 
the  blame  for  unusual  results  too  often  on  the  owner  or  the  person 
sipplying  the  test.  In  many  cases  recently  we  have  applied  a  special 
retest  within  two  weeks  after  a  careful,  competent,  honest  tuber- 
culin test  has  been  made  and  found  many  more  diseased  animals  and 
those  that  showed  it  in  practically  all  stages  after  slaughter.  The 
reason  for  such  results  is  still  a  mystery.  We  now  know  that  the 
person  who  depends  entirely  upon  tlie  ordinary  tuberculin  test  to  de- 
tect all  the  animals  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  a  tuberculous 
herd  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Whether  our  new  plan  of  using 
tuberculin  will  |?urely  locate  every  animal  afflicted  with  the  disease 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined.  We  do  know  that  it  will  detect 
many  that  have  escaped  the  ordinary  test. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  easy  and  reliable 
and  that  everybody  should  be  permitted  to  use  it.  Those  who  have 
used  it  most  extensively  and  stndied  it  most  carefully  are  convinced 
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that  it  is  a  delicate  test  and  that  it  should  be  used  only  by  those 
who  are  especially  trained  and  then  only  under  full  and  complete 
TtaJe  supei-v^ion.  We  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  use  of  tuberculin 
when  we  Xuld  not  try  too  see  how  many  tuberculin  tests  we  can 
make  but  how  well  we  can  make  them. 

"  The  Sta^e  should  set  aside  a  reasonable  but  not  ex  rayagant  s  m 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study  of  tuberculosis. 
The  Dep'arl^nent  o?  AUcultirre  should  take  charge  of  a  Je-  - 
sentative  herds,  preferably  those  belonging  to  State  Institutions. 
The  Department  should  have  full  charge  of  tuberculosis  and  infect- 
ious Srtiou  in  those  herds  for  several  years,  .j^ 1'^^^:^^:^^ 
we  believe  it  is  to  eliminate  in  a  practical  way  either  or  both  diseases 
Then  the  State  would  be  Justified  in  spending  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  disseminating  this  information  and  putting  it  to  a  practical 

%T.^Z7o.Z:Tt^^^^^^  test  and  r^^sical  examination 

on  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  brought  into  Pennsylvania  from  outside 

ources  We  might  safely  dispense  with  the  test  on  Joung  animals 
that  are  brought  from  certain  sections  that  are  known  to  be  prac- 

kallv  free  f?om  tuberculosis.  Whether  ^^^'^.l^/^^^f  ^tate 
tuberculin  tested  or  not  could  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  State 

^  FTc^staTe  or  the  federal  government  should  make  the  tuberculin 
tes^  aid  physical  examination  free  of  charge  to  the  owner  of  pure^ 
W  animus  on  those  that  are  to  be  shipped  to  ot.er  s^a  es^^ 
demand  such  examinations.    The  animals  that  fail  to  pass  ^^e  test  or 

"Z'X^tZ^^^t^i'^o^i  be  made  „„<le.  the  ™r.ervijin« 
„f  tie  «fate  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  The  State  shonld  not  be 
«pect,S  to  pay  a  generous  indemnity  to  *\ ''-."<'^1.^%\Z"Z 
fjrantaala  destroyed  on  account  of  tnhercnlos.s  nntil  ,t  can  be 
demoS  ratlj  bevoL  a  reaBonaWe  donbt  that  the  disease  can  be 
nemonsiiaieu  practical  measnres. 

''ThreSte  has  not  and  sTon  d  demand  tnheronlin  tests  in  any 
care^:.c^;loninter;.te.tne.,n^^^ 

lore  pnrchL  and  no  man  wants  to  keep  a  tuberculous  herd  if  he 
can  prevent  it.  .  ^  -iui-k 
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During  the  past  year  no  indemnity  has  been  paid  for  animals  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  tuberculosis,  and  very  little  encouragement  has 
been  given  that  the  State  would  ever  remunerate  the  owners  for 
their  losses,  yet  practically  as  many  animals  have  been  tested  and 
slaughtered  as  in  previous  years  when  tlie  State  was  paying  a  rather 
generoua  indemnity  for  those  destroyed. 

Tuberculin  tests  are  usually  worthless  when  applied  by  one  who  is 
not  competent  to  do  the  work,  or  by  one  who  is  not  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  this  manner  of  exterminating  tuberculosis.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  much  good  is  accomplished  by  tuberculin  tests 
forced  on  producers  by  local  Boards  of  Health.  It  may  be  useful 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  dangerously  unsanitary  dairies  Where 
such  demands  are  made  either  the  State  or  local  authorities  should 
bear  the  expense  of  the  test  and  see  that  it  is  made  by  none  except 
those  who  are  honest  and  properly  qualified,  and  then  under  satis- 
factory conditions. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  with  tuberculin 
alone  m  herds  where  sanitary  conditions  are  decidedly  faulty,  or 
where  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  dispose  of  those  that  'fail 
to  pass  the  test  or  to  disinfect  the  stables  and  make  them  reasonably 
safe  for  continuing  the  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  official  supervision  should  be  main- 
tained over  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions  of  dairy  cattle  This 
authority  should  apparently  be  vested  in  the  State. 

All  worn-out  dairy  cows  that  are  sold  for  human  consumption  should 
be  killed  under  state  or  federal  supervision,  and  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  of  the  herd  to  see  that  no  cows  are  per- 
mitted to  produce  milk  for  human  food  when  they  have  diseased 
udders  or  become  emaciated  and  are  in  the  last  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis. No  animal  should  be  permitted  in  the  milking  line  that  has 
tuberculosis  to  snch  an  extent  that  it  shows  physical  affects  of  the 
disease.  Many  cases  of  tuberculosis  extensively  diseased  show  no 
physical  symptoms. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  from  herds 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  in  the  past  and  while  many 
discouraging,  expensive,  experiences  have  been  met  in  using  tuber- 
culin, it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  bv  many  sensible, 
reliable  breeders  that  the  disease  can  be  profitably  controlled  by  the 
judicious  use  of  tuberculin. 

It  has  been  observed  for  a  number  of  years  that  abortion  as  well  as 
tuberculosis  thrive  best  and  is  the  most  difficult  in  large  herds  where 
new  animals  are  constantly  being  purchased.  It  is  rather  unusual 
to  find  such  herds  free  from  either  disease.  In  small  herds  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  State  where  animals  are  seldom  purchased  very 
few  cases  of  tuberculosis,  abortion  or  sterility  are  reported. 

It  appears  to  be  possible  to  control  abortion  in  breeding  herds 
that  are  kept  in  modern  sanitary  stables  where  most  of  the  animals 
are  raised  on  the  farm.  Th«  task  of  controlling  abortion  in  herdn 
where  animals  are  being  changed  constantly  and  where  sanitary  con- 
ditions around  the  stables  and  premises  are  not  first  class  is  a  very 
difficult  proposition,  and  is  practically  impossible.  Animals  seldom 
abort  the  second  time  yet  they  are  considered  as  affected  with  the 
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disease  and  may  spread  it  for  a  number  ot  years  after  tney  have  ceased  - 
to  abort,  and  in  many  cases  animals  that  have  aborted  become  sterile 
or  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them  with  calf.    This  condition  has  been 
brought  about  often  by  improper  treatment  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  the  disease  itself.  .  . 

No  medicine  or  remedy  will  prevent  or  control  abortion  m  a  herd. 
It  is  possible  with  proper  treatment  to  cure  most  cases  of  sterility 
if  begun  in  time.  It  is  bad  practice  to  sell  animals  that  abort  for  this 
reason  alone.  A  herd  from  which  such  an  animal  goes  is  already 
affected  and  an  affected  animal  wiU  probably  carry  the  infection 
to  the  new  herd. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  outline  a  form  of  treatment  for  controlling 
infectious  abortion  in  dairy  cattle  that  will  cover  all  cases.  The  form 
of  treatment  should  be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  person  who 
is  trained  to  give  advice  on  this  subject. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  may  be  made  for  those  who  desire  to 
attempt  to  control  the  disease:  , 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  purchasing  animals  to  pre- 
vent gathering  those  that  are  infected  as  this  is  the  most  certain 
way  of  carrying  infection  to  non-  infected  herds. 

In  herds  where  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  the  stable  should  be 
disinfected  frequently;  once  a  week  at  least,  with  some  standard 
antiseptic  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  government. 

If  symptoms  of  abortion  appear  in  an  animal,  or  if  abortion  occurs 
before  such  symptoms  are  observed,  the  animal  should  be  removed 
immediately  to  an  isolated  ward  and  kept  there  until  there  is  no 
discharge  from  the  genital  organs.  The  infections  material  origi- 
nates from  the  genital  organs  of  cattle  that  are  affected. 

The  gutters  behind  infected  cows  are  especially  dangerous;  they 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  disinfected  each  day.  Extreme  care 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  brooms,  forks,  shovels  and  shoes  of  men 
to  prevent  carrying  infection  from  an  infected  animal  that  has  a  dis- 
charge from  the  genital  organs  to  the  feed,  pasture  or  feeding  floor 
of  those  that  are  susceptible. 

Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  prompt  removal  of 
the  aborted  foetus,  the  afterbirth  and  manure  which  has  become 
infected.  The  foetus  and  afterbirth  should  be  buried  or  burned  and 
the  infected  litter,  manure,  etc.,  may  be  mixed  with  lime  or  sotae 
other  suitable  disinfectant  and  hauled  to  fields  that  are  not  to  be 
used  for  pasturing  cattle. 

Nobody  at  present  can  furnish  reliable  information  in  reference 
to  eliminating  or  controlling  infectious  abortion  in  a  way  that  will 
be  practical  and  positive  for  the  average  breeder.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  made  an  appropriation  of  |50,000  for  studying  this 
disease.  The  State  should  keep  in  touch  with  whatever  progress  is 
made  by  the  federal  government  and  carry  on  this  work  as  a  demon- 
stration in  conjunction  with  an  effort  to  control  tuberculosis. 


The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  cftere  any  discussion  on  this  report? 

A  Member:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  report  be  received 
and  be  printed  with  the  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  remarks?  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  tuberculosis. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  a  ques- 
tion. I  think  you  said  in  your  report  that  you  would  advise  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  the  herds  on  some  of  the  State 
farms— would  you  include  the  State  College? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  include  all  the 
State  purchases — clean  up  those  herds  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  know  whether  the  Department  or  any- 
one from  your  Department  had  anything  to  do  with  testing  the  herd 
at  State  College? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  All  tubercular  tests  made  in  the  State  have  to 
be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  and  then  the  result  re- 
ported to  the  Board. 

A  Member:  Can  you  account  then  for  the  great  loss  that  they've 
had  there  recently — to  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

DR.  MARSHALL:  It  is  nothing  unusual.  It  seems  to  be  brought 
out  a  little  more  conspicuously  in  a  case  of  that  sort  than  it  does 
in  some  other  places.  We  frequently  find  where  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  and  you  think  everything  has  been  done  right,  sud- 
denly you  get  a  crack  that  .seems  to  upset  every  theory  you  ever  had. 
Probably  the  trouble  in  that  institution  can  be  accounted  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  probably  some  animals  from  a  district  that  escaped 
the  test  and  remained  in  the  herd  as  spreaders,  and  when  there  is 
such  an  animal  in  the  herd  you  can't  tell  how  far  the  disease  is  going 
to  get,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  dishonest  or  anything 
careless  or  any  incompetent  work  there  at  all,  but  it  simply  follows  as 
one  of  the  bad  results  that  sometimes  happens  when  you  are  trying 
to  do  every  thing  just  right. 

A  Member:  I  didn't  have  that  thought  in  mind  either.  I  did 
have  this  in  mind — it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  find  out  if  there 
was  anything  of  the  kind,  or  any  carelessness,  we  ought  to  know 
about  it.  I  didn't  know  whether  it  wag  because  they  brought  in  new 
animals  or  because,  as  you  stated,  some  animals  had  gotten  by  the 
test  in  some  way  and  affected  the  whole  herd.  It  is  a  pretty  serious 
thing  to  have  a  thing  like  that  happen,  and  I  think  every  dairyman  is 
more  or  less  concerned  about  it,  and  I  have  had  no  chance  to  talk 
with  anybody  and  I  wondered  whether  you  knew.  That  is  my  reason 
for  asking  you 
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The  CHAIRMAN :    Is  there  uo  more  discugsion  on  this  report? 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  received  and 
spread  on  the  minutes. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    The  Special  Legislative  Committee  is 
ready  to  report  at  this  time.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN :    We  will  hear  the  report. 
(The  report  was  read). 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  report  be  accepted  as 
a  whole  and  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  second  the  motion.- 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  motion — are  there  any  re- 
marks ? 

MR.  SHOENER  :  That  report  is  a  very  lengthy  and  complicated 
affair,  and  very  important,  involving  a  good  many  questions,  and  I 
think  we  should  set  it  aside  for  discussion  before  we  hand  it  over 
to  the  Legislative  Committee.  I  would,  therefore,  amend  the  motion 
and  move  that  this  matter  be  laid  on  the  table  until  Thursday  morn- 
ing, when  it  will  be  discussed. 

A  MbMiber:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  having  been  a  member  of  that  Committee  can 
probably  enlighten  you— at  least,  I  will  try  to.  It  was  a  burning 
question  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  you  all  remember  that,  and  we've 
gone  through  this  thing,  five  of  us,  thoroughly,  getting  information 
from  all  directions,  criticism  and  otherwise,  and  you  must  certainly 
place  some  confidence  in  this  Committee,  Brother  Schoener.  We've 
done  the  very  best  we  could,  under  the  circumstances,  and  have  tried 
to  make  a  workable,  businesslike,  practical  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  take  it  out  of  politics  if  possible,  make  it  more  efficient,  quit 
the  overlapping,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  think  we  produced 
that  kind  of  a  bill,  and  made  it  more  representative.  Now,  that's  my 
idea  of  the  Committee — I've  given  you  my  version  of  it. 

A  Member:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  bill  is  rather  lengthy  and  we 
are  asking  rather  much  at  one  time,  and  if  Ave,  perhaps,  cut  it  short 
at  some  places  we  would  have  more  chance  of  having  it  passed. 

DR.  BECK:  I  think  a  bill  as  important  as  that  ought  to  have  the 
fullest  consideration.  I  heard  most  of  it,  but  I  counted  8  or  9  mem- 
bers who  were  asleep  during  most  of  its  reading,  and  I  don't  think 
we've  had  enough  time  to  digest  the  contents  of  the  paper  that  has 
been  read.  I  for  one  would  like  to  see  it  held  over  until  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  talk  it  over  and  read  it. 
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MR.  HUTCHISON :  Mr.  Chairman,  my  view  of  that  matter  is  that 
if  this  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  the  proper  time 
then  for  discussing  it  would  be  when  this  Legislative  Committee 
makes  its  report,  which  would  be,  according  to  the  program,  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  time  to  take  this 
up  in  detail,  together  with  such  other  matters  as  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee may  have  to  report  at  that  time.  While  I'm  on  my  feet,  in 
view  of  the  latitude  of  this  report  of  this  Committee,  I  would  say,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  this  Committee  will  meet 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  immediately  after  the 
close  of  this  session.  I  suppose  I  need  not  read  the  names  of  the 
Committee— Mr.  Rodgers  and  myself  and  Mr.  Lohr— perhaps,  you  had 
better  read  them,  Mr.  Secretary;  don't  forget  immediately  after  the 
close  of  this  afternoon's  session  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

DR.  CONARD:  The  names  of  the  Legislative  Committee  are  as 
follows:  Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan,  C.  H.  DeWitt,  Hon.  Robert  W.  Lohr, 
Matthew  Rodgers  and  George  G.  Hutchison. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  that's  the  proper  chan- 
nel for  this  matter  to  go  through — that  it  be  now  referred  to  the 
Legislative  Committee,  and  when  the  Legislative  Committee  reports, 
then  you  can  have  a  rap  at  it. 

MR.  SHOENER:  My  object  in  making  that  motion  was  because 
we  are  requested  to  stay  here  for  the  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  as  there  is  no  meeting  on  Thursday  forenoon  I  thought  that  mat- 
ter could  be  brought  up  then. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  It  will  be  discussed  whenever  the  Legislative 
Committee  make  their  report,  and  that's  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
That  is  a  good  time,  all  the  members  will  be  here. 

A  Member:  I  may  be  out  of  order, .but  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion. This  matter  is  a  very  important  one.  Can  we  not  have 
printed  copies  made  of  this  bill,  so  we  can  all  read  it  and  be  in  a 
position  to  back  it  up  or  make  suggestions?  I  for  one  am  not  in  favor 
of  all  the  items  in  that  proposed  measure,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  very 
complete  either.  You  must  remember  there  are  some  legal  points 
that  are  not  covered,  and  one  is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
Agricultural  Commission? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  wasn't  here  when  the 
bill  was  read — ^you  probably  just  got  the  tail  end  of  it. 

A  Member :  I  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  it  published 
so  we  can  act  upon  it.    I  make  that  motion. 

MR.  SHOENER:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
special  meeting  on  Thursday  morning  to  act  on  this  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  don't  want  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  matter,  gen- 
tlemen, but  what  have  you  to  say? 
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MR.  STUDHOLME:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regular  channel  for 
this  is  through  the  regular  Legislative  Committee.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  have  any  other  special  meetings  for  this  subject.  There  is  no  effect 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  railroad  this  thing  through  at  all. 
It  is  simply  something  that  we  have  considered,  after  careful  thought, 
to  be  the  best  thing  in  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Board,  and  if  there  are  things  that  are  weak  in  it  or 
things  that  we  have  overlooked,  why  we  are  very  glad  to  know  it, 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  you  will  be,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  every 
provision  made  for  discussing  this  report  when  it  is  put  through  the 
proper  channels,  whenever  the  Legislative  Committee  make  their  re- 
port. '  ■ 

A  Member:  How  are  we  to  know  what  is  in  that  bill  just  by  one 
reading  of  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  printed  or  mimeographed  or  pub- 
lished in  some  way.  It  can  be  done  very  quickly,  and  we  can  all 
read  it  over. 

MR.  STUDHOLME :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  brother  was  present 
when  the  bill  was  read. 

A  Member:    I  heard  part  of  it. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  I  thought  so.  Well,  this  meeting  commenced 
at  1:30. 

A  Member:  It's  a  question  whether  we  are  not  out  of  order  dis- 
cussing it  in  this  way.  Here  the  matter  comes  up  and  is  read — and 
we  started  to  read  at  at  ten  minutes  to  two — no,  it  was  about  two 
o'clock  when  we  commenced  to  read  that  report,  and  now  the  report 
goes  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  the  Legislative  Committee 
can  do  as  they  are  a  mind  to  with  it.  When  it  comes  back  it  may  be 
so  good  and  it  may  be  so  bad — we  don't  know  what  the  Legislative 
Committee  will  do  with  it — and  then  it  might  be  advisable  to  lay  it 
over  and  let  everyone  have  a  copy  to  go  over  section  by  section.  It  is 
in  their  hands  now  and  I  understand  that  is  the  regular  channel. 

MR.  SHOENER:  I  will  withdraw  my  motion,  and  if  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  Legislative  Committee  to  make  their  report  we  can 
make  another  motion  to  discuss  it  later. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  the  Report  on  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Products,  by  R.  J.  Weld.   Is  Mr.  Weld's  report  here? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR  :  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Weld  stating  that 
he  couldn't  be  here  owing  to  sickness  in  his  family,  and  that  he  had 
sent  his  report  to  the  Secretary. 

DR.  CONARD:  It  is  not  on  the  table— it  is  not  here.  Probably 
Mr.  Patton  has  it.  ' 


MK.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    1  presume  Mr.  Tatton  liKeiy  Has  it. 

MR.  SHOENER :  I  move  that  if  the  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  it  be  read  in  public. 

It  was  then  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  of  Mr. 
Weld  be  read  when  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  Report  on  Fer- 
tilizers. Mr.  Brong  is  not  present  but  he  has  requested  me  to  read 
his  report.  I  am  not  so  anxious  to  do  it,  but  just  to  keep  his  good 
graces  I  will.   Mr.  Studholme,  will  you  take  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Brong's  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FERTILIZERS 


By  F.  S.  BRONG,  Chairman. 


Logically  any  substance  or  material  which  makes  a  soil  fruitful  or 
productive  is  a  fertilizer  for  that  soil.  But  we  do  not  ordinarily 
speak  of  many  of  these  things  as  fertilizers.  In  this  paper  we  will 
consider  only  the  principle  materials  which,  by  common  consent,  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  fertilizers. 

The  most  ancient,  the  most  common  and  the  most  important  fer- 
tilizer for  all  soils  is  the  plant  which  grew  out  of  it,  either  in  part  or 
whole,  returned  to  the  soil.  With  the  exception  of  the  excrement  of 
insects  and  animals  and  their  dead  bodies,  this  plant  residue  is  the 
only  one  of  the  materials  which  we  now  recognize  as  fertilizers  that 
nature  used  in  making  the  earth  fruitful.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter  is  necessary  for  a  fertile  soil, 
and  our  best  authorities  agree  that  if  this  material  is  present  in  sutB- 
cient  amount,  then  no  other  fertilizer  is  necessary.  In  a  half  de- 
cayed state  this  plant  residue  is  known  as  humus.  Besides  furnish- 
ing food  for  other  plants,  it  improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil.  The  soil  particles  mixed  with  the  porous,  spongy  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  much  more  easily  penetrated  by  plant  rootlets  than  the  soil  in 
its  original  state.  The  dark  color  so  characteristic  of  a  fertile  soil 
is  the  resrult  of  a  higli  humus  content.  As  a  ball  of  cotton  will  absorb 
and  hold  more  water  than  a  marble,  so  a  humus  filled  soil  will  hold 
moisture  better  than  one  without  humus.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have 
an  annual  rain  fall  of  about  forty  inches,  and  if  our  crops  suffer 
from  drought  it  is  our  own  fault.  There  are  several  other  very  impor- 
tant conditions  which  decayed,  or  decaying  plants  establish  in  a  soil. 
Among  which  are  more  even  temperature  throughout  the  year  and  a 
congenial  home  for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  various  classes 
of  bacteria  beneficial  in  plant  growth.  The  natural  home  of  the 
nodule  forming  bacteria  for  the  legumes  is  in  a  humus  filled  soil  and 
their  artificial  culture  in  laboratories  and  application  to  unfriendly 
soils  can  result  in  no  lasting  good. 
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When  we  remember  that  animal  manure  is  simply  the  remains  of 
plants  or  parts  of  plants  that  originally  grew  out  of  the  soil,  then  we 
can  readily  understand  why  it  should  be  an  important  fertilizer. 

The  animal  bodv  is  composed  very  largely  of  the  same  basic  sub- 
stances that  plants  are.  Animals  cannot  use  these  substances  for 
their  growth  direct  from  the  earth,  so  they  live  by  eating  the  plants 
or  other  animals  that  have  eaten  plants.  The  part  of  the  plant  that 
is  used  up  bv  the  animal  for  growth,  productiveness  or  energy, 
depends  verv  largely  on  the  animal  ranging  from  perhaps  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  in  fat  steers  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  growing  or  producing 
animals.  The  remainder  is  voided  as  waste  to  the  animals.  We  have 
then  from  ninety  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  original  fertility  left 
as  manure.  Owing  to  the  fine  division  of  the.  particles,  the  plant 
food  in  manure  is  more  available  to  growing  crops  than  the  same 
would  be  in  the  original  plants.  Being  a  natural  r>roduct  manure  is 
perfectly  safe  under  almost  any  condition.  Tn  "First  Principles  of 
Soil  Fertility,"  Vivian  says:  "There  is  little  danger  of  lasting  injury 
to  the  soil  from  the  use  of  manure,  while  it  is  possible  to  use  commer- 
cial fertilizers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  soil  poorer  after  their 
use,  than  it  was  before." 

In  the  application  of  manure  to  the  soil,  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  good  policv  to  use  it  as  a  top  dressing.  When  nature 
wanted  to  make  mineral  out  of  plants  she  buried  them  in  the  earth, 
but  when  she  wanted  to  make  the  soil  productive,  she  kept  her  plant 
growth  right  on  top  of  the  ground. 

It  has  been  proven  bevond  question,  that  in  a  system  of  farming 
where  the  crops  are  fed  "upon  the  farm,  and  the  manure  judiciously 
saved  and  applied,  and  a  wise  use  made  of  legume  crops,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  can  not  only  be  maintained,  but  constantly  improved.  In- 
stances are  not  rare  where  men  who  have  followed  this  practice  are 
almost  forced  to  sell  some  raw  produce— hay  or  grain— because  they 
cannot  feed  it  all,  and  the  growth  becomes  too  enormous  to  plow 
down.  The  idea  advanced  by  some  writers  that  the  farmer  should 
apply  each  year  mineral  plant  food— a  commercial  product— equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  plant  food  contained  in  the  harvested  crops,  is 
so  prodigiouslv  foolish  that  it  has  deceived  no  one. 

There  is  another  fertilizer  which  we  need  to  consider  in  this  paper. 
A  distinguished  foreigner  some  years  ago  visited  the  United  States 
to  study  at  first  hand  our  government  and  people.  After  spending 
some  time  at  his  self-appointed  task,  he  returned  home  and  in  sum- 
ming up  his  impressions  said— "The  Americans  are  a  commercial  peo- 
ple. They  are  money  mad."  The  fertilizer  we  would  finally  consider 
is  "Commercial  fertilizer."  When  science  discovered  that  crops  lived 
and  developed  by  "feeding"  on  certain  elements  contained  in  the  soil, 
it  was  onlv  a  short  step  to  conceiving  the  idea  of  supplying  these 
elements  in  an  artificial  wav.  It  was  soon  found  that  of  the  ten  or 
more  basic  materials  which  plants  use,  only  three  of  these  got  any 
response  from  the  plant  if  applied  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grew.  These 
then  are  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Potash. 

Experiment  Stations  have  spent  more  time,  more  energy  and  more 
money  in  trying  to  make  up  a  good  case  for  commercial  fertilizers 
than  "they  have  ever  spent  in  all  the  cases  which  ever  came  to  them 
directly  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 
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Commercial  fertilizers,  as  before  intimated,  are  designed  to  supply 
some  one  or  more  of  the  three  plant  food  elements,  one  or  more  of 
which  is  presumed  to  be  the  crop  limiter  in  a  particular  soil.  There 
are  certain  well  known  products  supplying  nitrogen  on  the  market, 
among  them  are  Dried  Blood,  Dried  Ground  Fish  and  Animal  Tank- 
age, Bone  Meal,  Horn  and  Hoof  Meal,  Leather  Meal,  Garbage  Tank- 
age, Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Some  of  these  ma- 
terials also  contain  a  certain  amount  of  phosphorus,  and  the  selling 
price  is  usually  based  on  analysis.  Both  Linseed  and  Cottonseed 
Meal  were  formerly  used  as  fertilizer,  but  their  value  as  food  for  ani- 
mals has  taken  these  products  into  another  class. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  phosphorus  has  been  supplied  almost  entirely 
from  the  phosphate  deposits  as  rock  in  many  of  our  Southern  states. 
The  rock  contains- from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  phosphorus  combined 
with  lime  and  is  not*  soluble  in  water.  Manufacturers  mix  an  equal 
weight  of  Sulphuric  Acid  with  a  ton  of  this  Phosphate  Eock,  and  have 
two  tons  of  Acid  Phosphate,  each  ton  containing  just  one-half  as 
much  phosphorus  as  the  ground  rock  or  floats  from  which  it  was 
made. 

As  the  mines  of  our  country  have  furnished  commercial  fertilizer 
manufacturers  with  phosphorus,  so  the  mines  of  Germany  have  fur- 
nished the  Potash.  Kainit  is  the  crude  product  of  the  mine  ground 
into  a  powder.  It  contains  about  12|%  of  potash  and  has  a  high 
chlorin  content.  Muriate  of  Potash  is  produced  by  concentrating, 
and  contains  from  48  to  50%  actual  Potash.  In  the  Sulphate  of 
Potash,  the  potash  is  combined  with  Sulphuric  Acid.  In  all  these 
forms  the  potash  is  soluble  in  water.  Under  normal  conditions, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  command  about  the  same  price,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  price  of  nitrogen. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  substances  furnishing  plant  food, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  Organic  and  mineral.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  the  organic  materials  unchanged  are  safe  to  apply 
to  any  farming  soil.  Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  apply  them, 
that  is  another  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mineral  substances 
manufactured  are  generally  unsafe.  Our  fertilizer  laws  are  framed 
with  the  assumption  that  plants  require  a  pre-digested  ration.  If  a 
fertilizer  furnishes  plant  food  in  water  soluble  form  before  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  has  the  approval,  and  gets  the  blue  rib- 
bon from  the  fertilizer  control  board.  We  wonder  why  it  has  not  oc- 
curred to  scientists  to  feed  these  legislators,  or  whoever  is  responsible 
for  these  laws,  on  pre  digested  milk,  eggs  and  beefsteak ;  we  mean  it — 
pre-digested — actually  chewed,  salivated,  pepsined  and  boiled. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  with  all  our  boasted  knowledge, 
all  our  science,  and  all  our  superior  wisdom,  that  we  have  made  no 
great  achievements  unless  the  work  in  accomplishing  those  ends  has 
been  in  harmony  with  nature?  The  same  Creator  who  gave  a  digest- 
ive system  to  animals,  also  gave  a  somewhat  similar  system  to  plants, 
and  the  farmincr  practice  which  seriously  interferes  with  that  svstem 
is  doomed.  When  "Bob"  Seeds  saw  how  God  made  a  fertile  soil  and 
declared  that  if  God  could  do  it  he  could  too,  "Bob"  was  very  carefiil 
to  go  at  it  in  God's  way. 
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Commerical  fertilizers  cost  tlie  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  nearly 
18,000,000  yearly.  Their  use  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  food 
supply  of  the  State,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  subject  is  big 
enough  to  warrant  serious  legislative  action.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
addition  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  law,  that  every  bag  or 
package  of  commerical  fertilizers,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, should  have  plainly  printed  on  it  the  name  of  each  and  every 
material  from  which  the  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  con- 
tained in  the  fertilizer  has  been  derived.  There  should  be  a  sufficient 
penalty  for  violators  to  make  it  interesting.  If  you  will  tell  the 
farmer  what  he  is  buying,  you  may  trust  his  judgment,  or  at  any 
rate  the  law  will  then  have  done  its  duty  to  him.  In  justice  to  the 
small  dealer,  mixer,  or  manufacturer,  there  should  be  a  tonnage  tax, 
based  on  analysis,  perhaps,  instead  of  the  present  fee  system,  in  con- 
nection with  fertilizer  control  work  in  the  State. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  objections  this  re- 
port will  be  received  and  placed  on  the  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  If  there  is  no  discussion  of  this  report  we  will 
proceed  with  our  program.  The  next  report  is  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Wool  and  Textile  Fibers,  by  Mr.  Doris  L.  Fulkman. 

MR.  FULKMAN :  When  the  Committee  placed  me  on  that  subject 
last  year  they  made  a  mistake.  My  predecessor  had  been  a  wool 
grower;  but  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  matter  I  have  never  owned  a  sheep 
in  my  life,  so  Mr.  Black  and  I  have  exchanged  subjects,  and  Mr. 
Black  will  report  on  this. 

MR.  BLACK :  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Chairman  I  will  proceed. 
Mr.  Black's  report  is  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBERS 


By  W.  C.  BLACK,  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  In 
the  language  of  the  poet  "I  am  here  because  I  am  here."  I  left  my 
^  home  325  miles  from  here  last  evening  and  came  in  a  Pullman.  I 
came  to  Harrisburg  from  the  same  home  54  years  ago  last  September. 
The  first  portion  of  the  journey  at  that  time  by  the  old  stage  coach ; 
the  second  portion  on  the  waters  of  the  "raging  canal."  When  we 
became  tired  riding,  we  got  off  the  boat  and  walked  ahead  to  the  next 
landing  and  sat  in  the  shade  until  the  boat  came  along.  At  Pitts- 
burg we  boarded  a  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  riding  in  a 
box  car  with  long  planks  for  seats ;  those  seated  near  enough  the  door 
could  look  out  and  see  the  grand  old  Alleghenies  as  we  passed  over 
^nd  ?iround  and  through  them.    Arriving  at  Harrisburg,  I  was  lo- 
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eated  iu  the  Capitol  Park;  being  hungry  I  went  down  street  and 
bought  some  buns.  When  night  came,  "I  wrapped  the  drapery  of 
my  couch  about  me  and  lay  dow^n."  The  remainder  of  the  quotation 
does  not  apply.  The  drapery  was  a  coarse  blanket  and  the  couch  was 
old  Mother  Earth  where  the  present  magnificent  capital  building 
now  stands. 

I  was  on  the  program  at  that  time,  but  the  stage  of  action  was  fur- 
ther away  than  Harrisburg.  No  doubt  you  will  wonder  what  this  has 
to  do  with  my  subject  for  this  meeting.  That  blanket  was  the  whole 
thing— Wool  and  Textile  Fibers — and  later  I  learned  the  use  of  the 
gunny  sack  and  the  gentle  art  of  weaving  Gabions.  The  making  of 
Gabions  has  ceased,  but  will  be  resumed  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  hostile  German  U  coming  up  the  Susquehanna.  Many  of  the 
textile  fibers  used  extensively  in  our  manufactures  are  not  produced 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Cotton:  Oossypium  Herhaceum,  is  produced  in  immense  quantities 
in  the  United  States,  used  largely  in  our  manufactures  and  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  Many  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were  used 
the  past  year  in  the  making  of  explosives.  Cotton  was  at  one  time 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  but  not  for  many  years.  The  Sea  Island 
Cotton  is  produced  on  islands  near  our  southeast  coast.  A  high  grade 
of  cotton  is  produced  in  Egypt. 

Jute:  ConcJwrous  oJitorkis,  is  a  native  of  tropical  countries,  a 
plant  somewhat  similar  to  hemp.  Vast  quantities  of  jute  are  pro- 
duced in  India  and  is  used  for  making  gunny  cloth,  the  warp  in  car- 
pets and  as  an  adulterant  in  coarse  goods. 

Manila  hemp:  Mtisa  textilis  is  produced  in  the  Phillipine  Islands 
and  is  largely  used  in  cordage. 

Sisal:  Agave  Americana  or  Yucca,  is  produced  in  Yucatan  and 
Mexico  and  is  used  in  cordage.  Both  Manila-hemp  and  Sisal  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine. 

Hemp  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Not  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania but  is  successfully  grown  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Coir,  the  fiber  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ropes,  being  very  light  in  weight  but  strong. 

Flax:  Linum  usitatissimtim,  is  produced  in  many  countries,  nota- 
bly in  Belgium  and  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants,  not  a 
food  plant,  in  cultivation.  Flax  was  formerly  grown  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  seen  it  grown  and  pulled  and  rotted  and  broke  and  scutched 
and  heckled  and  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  in  the  neighborhood 
where  I  live. 

Silk  has  been  produced  in  Pennsylvania  in  small  quantities  but  not 
in  recent  years.  Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  silk 
craze  in  Pennsylvania.  Promoters  aided  by  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  exploited  the  propacration  of  the  mulberry  tree — Morvft 
MultirauUs — for  the  feeding  of  the  silk  worm,  claiming  that  as  much 
as  .fGOO  worth  of  silk  could  be  produced  from  one  tree.  Trees  were 
sold  as  high  as  ,fl0.00  each,  but  later  could  he  bought  for  3  cents  each. 
There  is  standing  on  my  farm  a  Morus  Multicaulis  tree,  a  relic  of  this 
craze. 

None  of  these  fibers  are  of  importance  as  a  product  of  the  farms  of 
I^ennsylv^nia,  .      .'  : 
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Wool  is  the  only  liber  of  impoitauce  produced  ou  the  farms  of 
I'ennsylvania.  Wool  is  the  hair  of  the  sheep  and  is  ditferent  from 
the  hair  of  other  animals,  having  a  crimp  or  wave  and  is  covered  with 
minute  over-lapping  scales  which  cause  it  to  retain  its  shape,  when 
spun  into  yarn  or  felted.  Different  qualities  of  wool  are  produced  by 
different  breeds  or  varieties  of  sheep.  The  quality  of  wool  is  influ- 
enced by  climate,  soil  and  location. 

The  different  breeds  of  sheep  are  classed  in  three  general  groups 
known  as  long  wooled,  medium  wooled  and  fine  wooled  according  to 
the  quality  of  wool  produced.  Formerly  large  numbers  of  fine  wooled 
sheep  were  kept,  notably  in  Vermont  and  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  on  Western  ranches,  almost  exclusively  for  the  wool 
and  some  stud  flocks  for  the  sale  of  breeding  stock.  At  the  present 
time  the  so-called  mutton  breeds  are  in  greater  demand.  What  wond- 
er when  wool  is  selling  around  50  cents  per  pound  and  lambs  are 
worth  14|  cents  per  pound  in  the  stock  yards. 

Sheep  can  be  kept  on  land  uu suited  for  the  pasturage  of  other  live 
stock.  Seven  sheep  can  be  kept  on  the  pasture  necessary  for  one 
cow  and  they  will  require  less  forage  and  grain  feed  for  the  winter. 
Fifty  sheep  will  require  no  more  labor  for  their  care  than  is  necessary 
for  one  dairy  cow.  Sheep  feed  on  weeds  and  plants,  not  relished  by 
other  farm  animals. 

Writers  on  sheep  husbandry  usually  advise  pasturing  sheep  in  a 
field  by  themselves,  and  that  they  should  be  frequently  changed  to 
other  pastures.  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  in  my 
experience  I  have  not  found  this  necessary.  If  you  have  sufficient 
range  with  a  good  growth  of  grass,  you  can  turn  your  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs  into  the  same  pasture.  Be  sure  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  and  salt,  ad  libitum  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  change  of  pasture.  Many  persons  say  that  if  you  give  a 
sheep  all  the  salt  it  will  eat  that  it  will  kill  it.  A  sheep  will  not  eat 
too  much  salt  if  it  has  access  to  salt  at  all  times.  Many  farmers  say 
"  a  fat  ewe  will  not  breed."  Ewes  do  not  get  too  fat  to  breed.  Ewes 
get  fat  because  they  do  not  breed. 

SOME  REASONS  FOR  NOT  KEEPING  SHEEP. 

Dogs — We  have  always  had  dogs  and  always  will  have  them. 

Fences — A  large  part  of  the  tillable  land  of  Pennsylvania  is  with- 
out fences,  but  sheep  can  be  kept  with  profit  on  land  not  fit  for  till- 
age. • 

Parasites  both  internal  and  external— There  was  a  time  when  some 
people  had  them. 

I  have  heard  that  a  buck  deer  from  the  State  Forest  Reservation 
came  into  a  flock  of  sheep  in  Westmoreland  county  and  killed  several. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  farmers  should  keep 
sheep.  A  look  over  the  livestock  market  reports  of  recent  date  is  a 
strong  argument.  Sheep  should  be  kept  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  farmer's  family  can  eat  the  flesh,  can  make  clothing  of  the 
wool  and  shoes  of  the  skins  of  the  sheep  and  with  some  wheat  and 
corn,  apples  and  potatoes  and  a  little  kraut,  what  need  the  farmers 
care  for  the  "high  cost  of  living."  He  produces  all  of  these  things 
on  his  farm  and  "what  the  farmer  raises  on  his  farm  does  not  cost 
him  anything."  . 


The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  ithis  «plenclid  import— what  is 
your  wish  ? 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  report  is  the  Report  of  the  Sanita- 
rian, by  Dr.  S.  G.  Dixon.  Is  Mr.  Dixon  present?  If  not,  we  will  go 
to  the  next  subject — the  Report  of  the  Miscroscopist  and  Hygienist, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Kellogg. 

Prof.  Kellogg's  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  MISCROSCOPIST  AND  HYGIENIST 


By  PROF.  JAMES  W.  KELLOG. 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years,  your  Specialist  has 
been  called  upon  to  examine  samples  of  feeds  for  the  presence  of 
poisons  which  have  been  suspected  of  causing  illness  and  death  to 
livestock,  especially  horses,  cows  and  hoga  During  the  past  year, 
15  such  samples  have  been  received  and  examined  and  in  no  case  was 
mineral  poisons  found  to  be  present,  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any- 
thing abnormal  about  the  feeds;  nevertheless,  in  every  case  it  was 
claimed  that  illness  and  death  had  resulted  from  using  feeds  repre- 
sented by  the  samples  submitted  which  had  formed  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  ration.  In  a  number  of  these  cases  a  Veterinarian  had  re- 
ported that  the  feed  used  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  and  need  for  locating  the  causes  of  these  illnesses 
and  deaths  among  livestock  which  have  occurred,  it  appears  desirable 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  this  subject  and  to  recommend 
how  to  proceed  in  the  future  in  attempting  to  discover  the  causes  of 
these  complaints  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  re-occurrence  of  such 
cases  of  illness  and  death. 

Because  of  the  positive  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  submitting 
samples  that  the  feed  they  had  been  using  was  responsible  for  illness 
and  death  to  livestock  and  because  of  our  inability  to  find  anything 
wrong  with  the  samples,  these  cases  have  appeared  mysterious  and 
baffling.  Those  who  have  suffered  losses  and  have  appealed  to  ns  to 
locate  the  causes  are  entitled  to  assistance  and  no  doubt  have  felt 
that  we  were  not  doing  our  duty  when  we  were  unable  to  report  that 
the  samples  submitted  contained  poisons.  In  a  number  of  these  cases 
called  to  our  attention  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  has  been  re- 
quested to  make  an  investigation,  but  because  of  delay  in  getting  re- 
ports, it  was  impossible  to  make  post-mortem  examinations  of  the 
animals  which  had  died  and  also  for  lack  of  complete  details,  it  was 
impossible  to  solve  the  problems.  In  those  cases  where  death  has  re- 
sulted, the  samples  received  consisted  mostly  of  middlings  and  corn 
meal,  and  in  one  case  tankage.  As  above  stated  an  examination 
of  these  samples  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  common  poisons  and 
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ithey  did  not  appear  abnormal  under  the  microscope  and  yet  the  ani- 
mals had  died  and  the  feeds  were  said  to  be  the  blame.  Thig  condi- 
tion has  caused  us  considerable  anxiety  for  the  reason  that  we  want 
to  help  locate  the  causes  of  illness  and  death  and  yet  we  have  appar- 
ently been  unable  to  do  so.  We  are,  however,  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  been  unable  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have 
been  carrying  on  experiments  and  making  investigations  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  them  indicates  that  there  is 
a  powerful  poison  produced  suspected  of  being  caused  by  certain 
bacteria  which  frequently  occur  under  conditions  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  so  called  forage  poisoning  or  poisoning  from  harmful  flora 
lor  plants  which  find  their  way  into  feeds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  prohibit  the  sale  of  feeds  which  are  harmful  and  we  have 
lendeavored  to  do  this  as  far  as  possible.  We  must  continue  in  this 
work  until  it  can  be  established  whether  or  not  such  losses  are  caused 
by  the  feeds  being  used  or  due  to  some  other  agent, 
f  Primarily,  illness  and  death  among  livestock  is  a  subject  for  in- 
|Vestigation  by  a  veterinarian,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  blame  the  feeds  in  such  cases,  especially  where  it  has  happened 
that  these  feeds  were  new  ones.  This  tendency  to  blame  the  feeds 
explains  why  we  have  been  called  upon  to  examine  suspected  samples. 
Authorities  on  the  subject  advise  that  the  two  principal  causes  of  ill- 
ilness  and  death  among  livestock  are  diseased  and  improper  or  unfit 
[rations.  Disease  can,  of  course,  come  from  improper  feeding  or  out- 
'side  sources.  The  list  of  the  diseases  and  illnesses  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  improper  feeding,  as  well  as  by  unwholesome  food,  is  a 
long  one  and  indeed  many  forms  of  intestinal  trouble  can  be  caused 
which  may  end  fatally.  Serious  and  fatal  stomach  and  intestinal 
disturbances  are  caused  by  mouldy  and  damaged  feeds,  sudden  change 
from  a  poor  to  a  rich  food,  green  feeds  which  are  damp  or  wet  with 
dew,  excess  of  concentrated  feeds  and  green  feeds  causing  impaction, 

I feeds  which  have  fermented  and  contain  bacteria  causing  production 
of  gas,  poisonous  plants  and  plants  having  sharp  thorns,  foreign 
material  including  sand,  as  well  as  the  common  and  well  known  pois- 
ons. In  most  of  the  cases  brought  to  our  attention,  the  ration  con- 
sisted of  three  kinds  of  foods:  the  purchased  stock  food;  the  home 
grown  product  such  as  roughage  and  water.  Other  materials  may 
be  also  eaten  which  are  not  furnished  by  the  feeder  and  which  may  be 
found  about  the  yard,  pasture  or  stables,  which  can  be  dangerous. 
:One  such  case  as  this  occurred  last  week  in  which  both  the  Livestock 
iSanitary  Board  and  Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  called  upon  for  as- 
sistance. A  firm  was  employed  to  exterminate  rats  in  a  large  stable 
lin  Pittsburgh.  Accordingly  the  necessary  poison  was  put  in  a  num- 
fber  of  places  including  under  the  mangers  or  feeding  boxes.  The 
horses  seemed  more  interested  in  what  was  On  the  floor  than  in  the 
ifeed  boxes  and  as  a  result  several  are  dead.  We  received  the  sample 
of  feed,  as  well  as  the  material  on  the  floor,  together  with  specimens 
of  the  liver  in  which  to  detect  the  presence  of  poisons.  During  June 
1915,  we  received  a  sample  suspected  of  causing  the  death  to  four 
cows,  in  which  we  did  find  lead  present.  This  being  the  only  case  of 
the  positive  identification  of  a  poison. 
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That  part  of  the  ratiou  which  is  usually  sent  us  to  be  tested  for 
poison  is  the  stock  feed.  The  request  to  test  for  poisons  which  ap- 
pears so  easy  to  be  carried  out  is  in  fact  difficult  and  requires  con- 
siderable time  and  expense  for  costly  chemicals.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  poisons,  both  of  mineral  and  organic  character.  The  min- 
eral poisons  are  easy  to  detect,  especially  the  moie  common  ones  such 
as  arsenic,  lead,  mercury  and  phosphorus  and  these  are  the  ones  we 
test  for.  The  organic  poisons  are  many  in  number,  difficult  to  detect 
and  require  special  equipment  and  unless  one  or  two  are  suspected, 
because  of  the  symptoms  noted,  such  as  tStrychniue  or  Cyanide,  they 
are  not  tested  for.  Mouldy  and  damaged  grains  and  feeds  can  be  de- 
tected and  these  are  especially  dangerous  as  feed  for  horses.  Only  a 
few  such  feeds  have  been  found  on  the  markets  of  the  State  in  the 
course  of  our  feeding  stuffs  inspection  work,  and  recently  two  or 
three  prosecutions  we]  e  brought  and  fines  paid  where  such  damaged 
feeds  were  found  being  sold.  The  amount  of  feed  unsold  was  im- 
mediately taken  off  the  market  and  the  manufacturers  co-operated 
with  the  Department  to  prevent  future  conditions  of  this  kind.  At 
the  present  time  a  feeding  test  and  also  bacteriological  tests  are 
being  made  at  the  Veterinarian  Laboratory  of  the  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  in  Philadelphia  on  some  tankage  which  was  claimed  to  have 
killed  eight  hogs.  In  this  case  the  veterinarian  called  upon  laid  the 
blame  to  the  feed  claiming  it  contained  poison.  We  were  unable  to 
find  the  common  mineral  poisons  present  in  the  sample  and  a  report 
received  on  Saturday  of  the  progress  being  made  indicates  that  the 
tankage  was  not  the  cause  of  the  loss.  Again  it  looks  as  if  we  were 
going  to  be  unable  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  were  unable 
to  receive  all  the  data  in  this  case,  yet  we  made  the  tests  and  went  to 
the  trouble  of  carrying  out  feeding  tests  hoping  to  render  aid,  as  all 
things  pointed  to  the  tankage  as  having  caused  the  trouble. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  according  to  authorities  on  the 
subject,  the  horse,  cow  and  ox,  and  also  the  hog,  are  more  liable  to 
disease  and  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs  than  are  those  of 
other  families.  In  the  horse  the  intestinal  surface  is  double  the  area 
of  the  skin  and  in  the  ox,  nearly  three  times  the  area  of  the  external 
surface,  which  necessitates  a  prolonged  retention  of  the  bulky  food  in 
the  alimentary  track  for  complete  digestion.  From  these  facts,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  food  that  is  not  normal  or  is 
in  any  way  damaged  or  contains  foreign  materials,  will  cause  serious 
and  often  fatal  illness. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  illness  among  livestock 
and  these  losses  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention,  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  the  proper  ration,  a  balanced  ration  it  might 
be  called,  that  this  food  is  clean  and  wholesome,  that  the  feeding 
places  are  clean  and  free  from  anything  which  could  be  harmful,  that 
the  water  supply  be  pure,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  the  stock  re- 
ceive plenty  of  fresh  air  when  kept  in-doors  for  any  length  of  time. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  proper  drainage  of  stables  and  pens. 
We  are  told  that  disease  and  illness  of  one  sort  or  another  may  occur, 
which  often  is  wrongly  blamed  on  the  feed,  from  poor  ventilation 
and  improper  respect  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  cleanliness  in  the 
stable.^,  pens  or  yard*. 


Now,  when  illness  and  death  does  occur,  the  Department  wanis 
to  help  find  the  cause  and  we  ask  your  cooperation  in  proceeding  as 
follows:  First,  call  a  veterinarian  or  notify  the  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  at  once  and  they  will  arrange  to  have  an  inspection  made. 
The  ration  and  water  should  also  be  changed  in  cases  of  illness.  If 
the  veterinarian  claims  that  the  ration  caused  the  trouble,  send  to 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  a  sample  of  all  the  rations  used,  including 
any  roughage  which  may  have  been  fed,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  make 
an'^examination  of  the  samples. 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  one  has  been  suspected  of  placing 
poison  in  a  feed  or  ration.  We,  of  course,  cannot  protect  a  man  from 
such  enemies  nor  do  we  want  to  get  drawn  into  factional  controversies 
of  this  kind,  as  these  are  personal  matters.  As  above  stated,  the  De- 
partment is  anxious  to  solve  these  problems  and  with  your  help  and 
cooperation  in  furnishing  all  the  information  possible,  first,  by  con- 
sulting a  Veterinarian  and  then  by  an  analysis  of  samples  ,we  hope 
TO  be  able  lo  ue  of  service  and  to  find  the  cau^e  of  these  cases  of  ill- 
ness and  death  among  livestock. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  with  the  regular  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report?  If 
there  is  no  discussion  we  will  take  up  the  next  subject — Eeport  of  the 
Entomologist,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface. 

The  report  is  as  follows:        .  •, 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST  FOR  1916. 


By  H.  A.  SURFACE. 


Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Aoriculture:  For  fifteen  years  it 
has  been  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  an  annual  report, 
either  as  Ornithologist  or  Entomologist.  I  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  report  of  your  Entomologist  for  1916. 

The  past  year  has  seen  our  average  annual  loss  in  Pennsylvania  of 
at  least  $66,000,000  by  insects  and  other  vermin,  with  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease.  This  increase  can  be  expected  to  continue 
as  long  as  factors  continue  that  result  in  the  destruction  of  our  insec- 
tivorous birds  and  mammals,  reptiles,  amphibians,  etc.  The  effects  of 
the  efforts  of  mankind  at  insect  suppression  are  very  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  various  natural  agencies  that  keep  these 
pests  in  check,  although  much  of  its  great  loss  is  yet  preventable.  For 
example,  some  persons  doubtless  lost  over  fifty  percent  of  their  apple 
crops  through  pests,  while  we  know  others  that  did  not  lose  five  per 
cent.  xVsk  an  experienced  truckman  what  part  of  his  cabbage  crop 
he  lost  by  cabbage  worms,  and  he  will  say,  "Not  one  percent;"  while 
there  are  some  who  would  have  us  believe  that  over  whole  areas,  cab- 
bage fields  were  abandoned  on  account  of  depredations  by  cabbage 
worms.  .  ■ 
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While  there  was  not  as  much  use  made  of  the  spray  pump  as  there 
should  have  been,  this  great  loss  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  lack  of 
spraying  as  to  the  failure  of  mankind  to  do  his  part  in  the  great 
field  of  natural  conservation.  While  it  may  not  sound  right  to  say 
that  we  have  over-emphasized  spraying  in  comparison  with  the  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  to  other  features  of  pest  suppression,  yet 
it  appears  true  that  the  othei'  things  have  not  been  given  the  share 
of  attention  they  deserve  in  consideration  of  their  importance.  We 
must  emphasize  the  necessity  of  doing  these  "other  things,"  in  addi- 
tion to  spraying,  to  control  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  In  fact, 
this  is  so  very  potent  that  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice  between 
(1)  spraying  alone  (including  the  three  applications)  and  (2)  the 
other  work,  I  should  choose  the  latter. 

Among  some  of  the  important  items  of  pest  control  that  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  spraying  are  the  following: 

1.  Cultivation  each  year  or  two,  to  control  the  insects  in  the  soil, 
such  as  W^hite  Grubs  (Lachnosterna) ,  Cut-worms  (Agrotis),  Rose- 
bugs  (Macrodactylus  subspinosus),  ants  (Lasius,  et  al),  Woolly 
Aphids  (Schizoneura  lanigera),  Plum  Curculio  (Gonotrachelus  nen- 
uphar). Grasshoppers  (Acrididae). 

2.  The  removal  of  eggs  of  the  Tussock  Moth  (Notolophus  leu- 
costigma) ,  Canker  leaf  worm  (AlsophUa  pometaria),  and  Tent-cater- 
pillars [Clisiocampa  americana) ,  at  the  time  of  pruning,  or  whenever 
they  can  be  found. 

3.  The  destruction  of  fallen  fruits  and  the  pests  they  contain,  such 
as  apples  with  the  Apple  Maggot  {Trypeta  pomonella) ,  or  with  larvae 
of  Cucurlio  (Conotrachelus),  or  with  the  Codling  Moth  (Carpocapsa 
pomonella). 

4.  Removal  of  damaged  growing  fruits  during  the  process  of  thin- 
ning, thus  getting  rid  of  many  pests  as  well  as  damaged  fruits  that 
would  make  seconds  or  culls  at  the  expense  of  better  specimens. 

5.  Removing  by  hand  those  pests  the  spray  pump  can  not  reach, 
such  as  Round-headed  and  Flat-headed  Apple  borers  {Saperda  Candida 
and  Chysohothris  femorata),  the  Peach  borer  (Sannina  exitiosa)  and 
Twig  Pruner  {Elapnidion) . 

6.  Placing  poisoned  bait,  such  as  the  poisoned  bran  mash,  around 
plants  for  such  pests  as  cut-worms,  earthworms  [Lumbrious  terres- 
tris),  etc.,  or  at  the  base  of  young  trees  for  climbing  cut-worms;  or 
placing  a  pan  of  honey-scented  sweetened  and  poisoned  water  under 
early  and  sweet  apple  trees  to  kill  the  fly  parent  of  the  Apple  Maggot 
(Trypeta  pomonella). 

7.  Pulling  out  with  a  brush  and  promptly  destroying  the  webby 
nests  of  such  pests  as  Tent-caterpillars  and  Web-worms  (Hyphantrid 
cunea )  as  soon  as  they  display  their  conspicuous  flags. 

8.  Hand-picking  such  pests  as  the  Red-humped  Apple  Worm 
(Oedemasia  concinna)  before  they  strip  the  twigs  of  foliage,  and  such 
as  the  Trumpet-bearer  (a  Phyeitid),  the  ribbed  cocoons  of  the  Apple 
Bucculatrix  (Bucculatrix  pomifoliella)  which  often  are  in  clusters 
and  can  be  clipped  off,  and  the  flat  white  cases  of  the  Shield-bearer 
(Aspidisca  splendorilerella) ,  the  Celery  caterpillar  (Papillo  asterias), 
Potato  Beetles  (Doryphora  decemlineota)  when  few  in  numbers,  the 
Squash  Bug  (Anasa  tristis)  when  it  first  appears,  cabbage  worms  on 
a  few  plants,  etc. 


9.  Promptly  pruning  away  and  burning  such  pests  as  tlie  Black 
Knot  of  plum  and  sour  cherry,  tire  blight  on  apple,  pear,  and  quince. 

10.  Washing  at  the  right  time  with  lime-sulfur  solution  to  pre- 
vent damage  by  borers,  mice  and  rabbits. 

11.  Turning  pigs  into  fields  infested  with  White  Grubs,  and  into 
peach  orchards  to  eat  the  gum  and  incidentally  the  young  borers  that 
remain  under  the  gum  for  over  a  month  before  entering  beneath  the 
bark;  also  give  the  poultry  opportunity  to  find  certain  insects,  es- 
pecially the  Curculio  that  makes  wormy  stone  fruits.  Start  turkeys 
in  that  young  alfalfa  field  infected  with  grasshoppers,  and  see  how 
soon  it  will  be  cleaned. 

12.  Destroy  (by  burning)  all  dead  trees  at  once,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  bark  beetles  (Scolytus)  and  other  pests  that  would  develop  in 
-them. 

13.  Destroy  wild  cherry  trees  {Prunus  serotina)  and  all  worthless 
seedling  trees  around  the  premises.  This  is  very  important,  and  a 
law  for  this  purpose  would  do  much  toward  holding  in  check  certain 
kinds  of  insects  which  use  such  trees  as  reserve  multiplying  placess 
when  kept  in  control  in  orchards. 

14.  Destroying  unused  portions  of  plants  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered  helps  to  make  the  spray  pump  less  needed ;  as  in  destroying 
cabbage  stalks  for  aphids  and  worms,  burning  wheat  stubble  for  Hes- 
sion  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor),  and  destroying  pumpkin,  cucum- 
ber, can-taloupe  and  squash  vines  early  in  fall  in  order  to  kill  the  Vine 
Aphis,  the  Squash  Bug  and  the  Squash  Borer  (Melittia  ceto). 

15.  A  clean  cultivation  or  ploughing  of  the  apple  orchard  in  mid- 
summer to  avert  the  necessity  of  the  spray  pump  for  a  species  of 
Apple  Aphis  may  seem  unreasonable,  but  the  connection  is  in  the 
fact  that  this  particular  plant  louse  passes  the  summer  on  the  roots 
of  grasses  and  grass-like  plants,  and  returns  to  the  apple  trees  to  lay 
it  eggs  on  the  apple  twigs  in  the  fall.  We  believe  that  the  first  per- 
son to  work  out  and  prove  this  interesting  point  in  insect  life-histor- 
ies was  the  writer  of  this  report,  when  he  was  a  post-graduate  stu- 
dent and  investigator  with  that  leader  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  1893-4. 

16.  Fumigation  of  grain  with  carbon  bisulfid  for  the  grain  weevil 
and  the  Anguomois  Grain  Moth  (Gelechia  cereaUella) ,  fumigating 
mills  with  hydocyanic  acid  gas  for  the  Mediterranean  Flour  Moth 
(Ephestia  kuhniella ) ,  fumigating  houses  with  the  same  gas  for  house- 
hold pests,  applying  mercurial  ointment  or  tincture  of  larkspur  for 
parasites  of  body  or  head,  rubbing  pigs  or  other  animals  with  a  mix- 
ture of  lard  and  kerosene  to  kill  their  parasites,  dusting  fowls  with 
sulfur  or  Plaster  of  Paris  to  which  has  been  added  gasoline  and  crude 
carbolic  acid,  to  kill  their  lice,  washing  roosts  with  any  oil,  crude 
carbolic  (dilute)  or  lime-sulphur  solution,  feeding  house  flies  poisoned 
bait  or  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  formalin,  mowing  weeds  often  to 
destroy  stalk-borers,  fall  plowing  to  kill  cut-worms,  harrowing  often 
to  kill  ants  and  root  lice,  etc.,  all  are  insecticidal  measures  that  are 
decidedly  effective  withoiit  the  use  of  the  spray  pump. 
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17.  Planting  resistant  varieties  to  avoid  insect  attacks  is  a  good 
"stunt"  but  little  heeded  as  yet,  but  we  know  of  its  efficiency,  and 
especially  recommend,  for  example,  planting  only  apple  trees  of  any 
kind  that  are  worked  on  stalk  and  root  to  render  them  proof  against 
Wooly  Aphis. 

18.  Protect  our  insectivorous  lowly  creatures,  such  as  toads,  frogs, 
salamanders,  lizards,  turtles  and  serpents.  Of  this  long  list  of  groups 
of  animals  there  are  but  two  species  (copperhead  and  rattler  j  that  are 
in  any  way  venomous  or  harmful  to  man,  and  all  are  highly  insectivor- 
ous. 

19.  Protect  in  every  way  our  valuable  insectivorous  mammals, 
such  as  bats,  moles,  shrews,  skunks,  and  chipmunks. 

20.  Protect  and  conserve  by  practical  means  (already  described) 
in  detail  in  our  bulletins  from  the  Bureau  of  Zoology  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  our  many  very  valuable  insectivorous  birds, 
such  as  the  quail,  meadow  lark,  cuckoos,  kingbird,  fly-catchers,  wood 
peckers,  flickers,  nuthatches,  chickadees,  creepers,  kinglets,  warblers, 
night  hawks,  whippoorwills,  song  sparrows,  and  others. 

21.  Destroy  but  few  of  the  many  members  of  our  entire  vertebrate 
fauna,  for  with  the  balance  of  Nature  overthrown,  who  knows  where 
the  end  must  be? 

However,  we  have  introduced  two  bird  pests  that  are  not  of  value 
as  being  often  insectivorous,  and  are  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
These  are  the  English  Sparrow  and  the  English  Starling.  Nine  years 
ago  we  reported  to  this  Board  the  importance  of  checking  tlie  Star- 
ling.   Soon  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  past  year  was  another  one  during  which  the  Tent-caterpillar 
was  unusually  abundant.  In  fact,  there  was  some  talk  of  observing  a 
"Caterpillar  day,"  but  this  was  chiefly  by  persons  who  saw  these  pests 
in  forests  and  on  neglected  trees  as  they  rode  along  the  highways  in 
autos,  and  did  not  consider  their  absence  from  well-kept  premises, 
how  easily  they  are  controlled,  nor  the  many  other  insects  that  are 
more  injurious  but  receiving  less  attention  because  less  conspicuous. 

Canker  Worms,  especially  the  Fall  Species  (AlsopMla  pometaria) , 
with  its  peculiar  habit  in  Pennsylvania  of  ascending  the  trees  in  the 
^jjring  (instead  of  fall)  to  lay  its  eggs,  were  abundant  in  a  few  places, 
and  tiie  outlook  promises  quite  an  outbreak  of  them  this  year.  They 
are  met  by  banding  the  trees  early  (by  March  1st),  clipping  off  and 
biirning  the  egg  bands  on  twigs,  and  spraying  with  an  arsenate  as 
soon  as  the  larvje  begin  to  feed. 

The  IT-yeai'  Locust  (Cicada  septendecim)  did  not  develop  much 
in  this  State  last  year ;  but  in  this  year  we  must  expect  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  and  unimportant  brood  known  as  Brood  XX,  of 
this  species,  appearing  in  some  of  the  western  and  northwestern  coun- 
ties as  announced  in  our  Bulletin  on  this  pest  in  1907.  In  localities 
where  they  were  abundant  seventeen  years  ago,  as  recorded  by  the 
older  residents,  avoid  planting  trees  this  Spring  and  do  not  prune 
young  trees  liable  to  much  damage'^until  after  their  eggs  are  laid. 
Look  out  and  prepare  for  the  big  brood  in  eastern  and  southern  Penn- 
sylvania in  1919. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  {Aspidiotus  perniciousus)  was  well  checked  by 
its  parasites,  and  not  many  have  complained  about  it,  excepting  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  the  parasites  did  not  extend,  but 
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it  will  uot  stay  "down."  Under  certain  conditions,  which  we  fore- 
see possible,  we  mnst  predict  the  return  of  the  San  Jose  scale  withm 
a  few  years,  especially  if  vigilance  be  relaxed. 

Ants  and  Cofn  Koot-lice  (Aphis  maidi-radicis)  were  very  destruc- 
tive in  some  corn  fields,  but  they  can  be  prevented  by  rotation  of  crops 
Fall  plowing  and  good  harrowing  to  kill  all  vegetation  m  J^all  and 
Spring,  planting  late  instead  of  early,  and  using  nitrogen  fertilizer  to 
push  growth  of  corn  plants  if  infested. 

White  grubs  were  bad  last  year,  and  June  bugs  {Lachnosterna 
fusca  and  other  species)  will  appear  in  numbers  this  year.  It  pays 
to  poison  the  adults  bv  sweetened  arsenical  spray  on  the  foliage  where 
they  feed  at  night,  and  let  pigs  pasture  and  root  where  they  are  m 
soil  this  spring. 

The  Corn  Ear-worm  or  Cotton  Boll-worm  Hehotkis  ormigera 
was  very  bad  last  summer  and  fall,  and  must  be  expected  again  this 
year  eating  green  corn,  especially  sweet  corn,  beneath  the  husk.  It 
can  be  kept  out  by  dusting  or  spraying  with  an  arsenate  as  soon  as 
the  silk  appears,  and  repeating  this  in  a  few  days. 

The  Melon  Worm  (Margaronia  nitidalis)  was  very  destructive  to 
melons,  squash,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  will  re-appear  this  year.  Prevent  them  by 
arsenical  spray  on  fruits  of  these  vines  before  attacked,  and  destroy 

those  infested.  .      -,  -,  j. 

The  Grain  Weevil  and  Angoumois  Grain  Moth  continued  destruc- 
tive in  stored  grain  where  not  properly  treated,  but  many  persons  fol- 
lowed our  advice  in  fumigating  with  carbon  bisulfid  and  had  good  re 
suits.  Early  threshing  of  grain,  not  letting  it  remain  long  in  the 
straw,  is  the  best  preventive  of  loss. 

Apple  Aphids  and  other  Aphids  were  unusually  destructive.  To- 
bacco decoction  sprayina;.  when  strong  enough,  kills  them.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  Apple  Aphis  is  to  apply  strong  lime-sulphur  spray,  as 
for  Scale,  just  after  the  leaf  buds  burst,  but  before  the  leaves  expand. 

Wooly  Aphids  on  the  roots  of  trees  are  serious  in  results,  but  are 
controlled  bv  removing  the  earth  from  above  infested  roots  to  expose 
them,  and  covering  with  tobacco  dust,  and  then  replacing  the  earth. 
Tobacco  dust  is  now  prepared  and  sold  commercially  for  insecticidal 
pur])oses. 

The  root  maggots  flarva^  of  flies  of  the  genus  PhorUa)  have  been 
very  destructive  to  cabbage,  radishes,  turnips  and  other  Cruciferous 
plants,  as  well  as  to  onions,  etc.  The  best  preventive  is  early  and  re- 
peated spraying  with  sweetened  arsenical  solution,  such  as  arsenate 
of  lead. 

The  Apple  Maggot  or  Railroad  Worm  extended  its  range  clear 
across  Pennsylvania,  from  north  to  south,  in  accordance  with  our 
previous  predictions,  as  it  was  found  destructive  in  Bedford  and 
some  other  southern  counties,  having  long  been  known  as  very  de- 
structive northward.  Prevent  damage  from  this  pest  to  early  and 
sweet  apples  by  poisouing,  as  already  suggested  in  this  report. 

Dust  "spraying"  or  dusting  is  again  coming  around.  About  twelve 
years  ago  the  writer  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Hiester  (then  President  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Association)  and  others  had  some  real  experi- 
ence with  it  and  published  concerning  it  in  our  reports  to  this  Board. 
Reports  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  our  bulletins,  etc 
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The  substance  of  these  reports  is  to  the  effect  that  dusting  is  not,  for 
most  pests,  as  effective  or  economic  as  liquid  spraying.  Let  anyone 
who  may  wish  try  it  carefully  for  himself.  It  is  not  a  new  fad,  but 
lias  been  tried  before. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  ample  proof,  in  this  State,  Virginia, 
and  others,  of  the  fact  that  a  slight  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  added 
to  lime-sulfur  solution  to  apply  as  a  wash  for  the  prevention  of  dam- 
age by  borers,  mice  and  rabbits  is  not  injurious  to  trees.  It  will  be 
remembered  this  point  was  raised  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  has 
has  been  required  to  work  it  out  to  a  linal  conclusion.  One  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  we  were  right  in  saying  that  peach  trees  are 
especially  easily  damaged  by  low  temperatures  if  the  soil  is  removed 
from  around  them  in  the  fall  and  not  carefully  replaced.  The  dama^^e 
was  due  to  freezing  and  not  to  arsenate.  * 

Finally,  let  us  all  take  an  active  part  in  the  modern  movement  for 
conservation,  and  do  all  we  can  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  our  de- 
scendents  the  benefits  of  what  should  be  the  results  of  our  intellio-ent 
timely  actions.         •  *' 

The  CHAIRMAN :  By  Prof.  Surface's  report,  I  guess  we  are  going 
to  have  another  busy  year  in  controlling  insect  pests.  What  is  your 
wish  in  regards  to  this  paper  ? 

It  was  then  regularly  moved  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  with  the  regular  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  is  the  Report  of  the  Ornithologist, 
Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus. 

DR.  KALBFUS :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  hardly 
think  that  anything  is  necessary  from  me.  Prof.  Surface  has  covered 
the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  I  believe  my  paper  is  not  necessary  ex- 
cept to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  work.  It's  easy  enough 
to  prescribe,  it's  easy  enough  to  tell  people  how  to  do  things,  but  if 
they  don't  do  it,  it  doesn't  amount  to  very  much.  While  some  of  you 
perhaps,  may  think  my  paper  is  sarcastic,  I  mean  every  word  I  say, 
and  I  only  hope,  I  only  wish  that  I  might  be  able  to  say  something 
strong  enough  to  have  the  farmers  understand  that  it's  their  neglect 
in  these  things  that  causes  the  most  trouble. 

Now,  I  prepared  a  paper  here,  supplemental  it  will  be  apparently 
to  what  Prof.  Surface  has  read,  on  the  "Value  of  Birds  to  Agricul- 
ture." 

Dr.  Kalbfus' report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


By  DR.  JOSEPH  KALBFUS. 


VALUE  OF  BIRDS  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

If  human  beings  were  able  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  many  mis- 
takes they  are  making,  or  were  likely  to  make,  along  life's  journey, 
or  were  even  so  constructed  that  the  same  mistake  would  not  be 
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repeated,  time  and  time  again,  many  a  rough  place  would  be  smoothed, 
to  our  great  advantage.  But,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  appear  to 
delight  in  ignorance  and  frequently  fail  to  profit  by  either  our  own, 
or  by  the  experience  of  those  around  us.  Indeed,  some  of  us  seem 
to  really  believe  there  is  virtue  in  the  hackneyed  expression  that, 
"What  one  does  not  know  will  not  hurt  us,"  and  are  content  to  re- 
main sheathed  in  our  armor  of  ignorance.  And  while  I  might  well 
say,  this  applies  to  men  of  every  walk  of  life,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  it  prevails  especially  among  that  class  known  as  farmers  more 
than  in  any  other  class,  many  of  whom  are  content  to  follow  the  ideas 
of  their  fathers  regardless  of  consequences  or  results  to  them.  They 
perhaps  read  the  agricultural  papers,  and  perhaps  the  bulletins 
sent  out  by  the  National  or  State  authority,  and  that  ends  the  matter 
insofar  as' they  are  concerned.  The  statement  from  Washington  that 
agriculture  lost  last  year,  through  ravages  of  insects,  more  than  one 
billion  dollars,  I  am  confident  failed  to  impress  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  any  way,  except  perhaps  to  cause  a  few  to  regret 
that  they  were  farmers.  The  thought  that  the  reader  of  the  article 
misht  do  something  to  correct  existing  conditions  and  improve  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future,  in  but  few  instances  was  given  consider- 
ation, and  in  far  less  instances  spurred  any  one  into  action.  The 
majority  are  content  to  let  things  go  as  in  the  past,  and  so  they 
move  on  into  the  future. 

This  gate  or  that  gate  has  had  but  one  hinge  for  weeks;  this 
board  on  the  barn  or  on  the  fence  has  been  hanging  by  one  nail 
for  a  long  time.  Let  them  hang!  The  thought  that  by  fixing  the 
hinge  or  driving  a  nail  or  two  will  improve  conditions,  to  their 
benefit,  apparently  is  passed  without  thought.  They  are  content 
to.  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  They  either  do  not  under- 
stand, or  they  do  not  care,  or  both,  and  the  days  and  the  years 
roll  away.  To  be  sure  they  have  eyes  to  see,  but  apparently  see 
not.  The  potatoes  are  cleaned  of  bugs  up  to  the  time  when  the 
owner  feels  that  further  effort  in  that  direction  will  not  benefit  the 
growing  crop  of  that  year,  then  he  stops,  never  thinkins?  of  next  year's 
crop.  The  nest  of  caterpillars  is  left  undisturbed  in  the  wild  cherry 
tree,  because  it  is  a  tree  if  no  special  value.  The  thought  that  per- 
haps these  destroyers  may  migrate  to  beneficial  trees,  or  may  increase 
next  year  and  become  a  pest  every^'here,  is  given  no  consideration. 
The  fact  that  the  topmost  shoot  on  the  youns  pine  tree  here 
and  there  along  the  road  or  in  the  woods,  is  dead,  has  excited  no 
special  interest  and  caused  no  investieation.  No  one  has  exerted 
himself  to  know  or  understand  why  this  is  so.  The  majority  are 
satisfied  to  rest  content  while  the  pine  weevil  increases,  to  the  great 
injury  of  everybody,  and  so  it  appears  to  be  all  around  us.  Many 
even  become  angry  because  some  one  understnndinff  the  matter,  some 
neighbor  perhaps!  chides  them  regarding  their  negligence.  The  old 
tree  filled  with  holes  drilled  by  members  of  the  woodpecker  family, 
and  in  which  the  chickadee  and  nuthatch  and  thoer  winter  birds  find 
homes  during  the  cold -weather ;  in  which  the  blue  bird  and  other 
early  spring  migrants  find  shelter  from  killing  storms,  have  been 
cut  away  and  gone  up  the  chimney  in  smoke.  No  bird  house  has 
been  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  tree,  and  so  th©  winter 
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birds  go  elsewliere,  and  the  early  blue  bird  is  compelled  to  sit  out 
in  tbe  cold  to  freeze  and  die,  while  the  farmer  wonders  why  it  is 
that  his  place  is  so  over-run  with  destructive  insects. 

Many  farmers  fail  to  understand  that  each  order  of  birds  and 
frequently  each  species,  is  doing  a  special  line  of  work  peculiar  to 
that  order  of  species,  that  but  few  if  any  other  birds  engage  in  doing 
to  any  great  extent;  some  on  the  ground,  some  on  the  trunks  of 
ti'ees,  some  in  the  branches,  some  in  the  air,  some  on  the  water,  each 
one  in  its  place  doing  a  work  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is: 
beneficial  to  men,  and  that  is  done  by  but  few  other  birds.  This  work 
is  done  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  broad  daylight  and  right  under  our 
eye;  still,  many  men  fail  to  understand  the  special  work  of  the  birds 
around  them.  How  many  know  that  the  Scarlet  Tanger  feeds  almost 
exclusively  in  oaks  and  hickories  on  insects,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  three  hundred  species  found  in  those  trees?  Or  that  the  Cuckoo 
and  Oriole  feed  largely  on  hairy  caterpillars,  that  but  few  other  birds 
will  touch  them  at  all?  How  many  understand  that  the  special  work 
of  the  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  is  the  destruction  of  the  flat- 
headed  and  round  headed  borer  found  in  various  trees,  especially  apple 
trees,  and  the  codling  moth,  the  insect  that  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossom 
end  of  the  apple,  that  later  on  when  hatched  and  in  the  larvae  stage 
eats  its  way  into  the  apple,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  fruit  grower,  How 
many  understand  that  the  special  work  of  the  Wax-Wing,  commonly 
called  the  Cherry  Bird,  is  destroying  the  canker  worm  or  measuring 
worm,  the  little  caterpillar  that  frequently  hangs  in  the  air  at  the 
end  of  a  long  thread  of  web,  and  that  eats  the  bod^'  out  of  the  leaves 
of  various  trees?  How  many  know  that  the  special  work  of  the  robin 
in  the  springtime  is  the  destruction  of  beetles  and  the  larvae  of 
beetles,  which  insects,  especially  the  white  grub,  destroy  the  roots 
of  strawberries  and  grasses,  and  renders  the  effort  to  raise  either 
grasses  or  berries  unprofitable.  And  so  I  might  go  on  almost  end- 
lessly illustrating  what  each  order,  each  family  and  each  species  of 
birds  is  doing  for  you,  each  one  in  its  place  doing  a  work  that  makes 
the  crop  of  the  farmer  possible. 

How  many  farmers  know  that  the  quail  and  the  turkey  and  the 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeck  are  the  three  birds  of  America  that  to  any 
great  extent  feed  on  potato  bugs?  How  many  farmers  know  that 
potato  bugs  breathe  through  pores  in  the  skin,  and  not  through 
lungs,  and  that  if  those  pores,  called  spirals  in  insects,  are  clogged 
through  the  use  of  slaked  lime,  or  powdered  Plaster  of  Paris,  or 
flour  or  any  other  kind  of  dust,  even  road  dust,  the  insect  will  die 
just  as  surely  as  it  can  be  killed  through  the  use  of  Paris  green? 
How  many  farmers  understand  that  when  they  put  poison  of  any 
kind  on  potatoes,  they  are  certainly  placing  sure  death  in  the  path- 
way of  their  best  friends?  How  many  farmers  that  you  know  feed  the 
birds  around  the  farm  when  they  need  help  the  most?  How  many 
■do  ""lyou  know  who  will  take  a  sack  of  grain  on  their  backs  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  in  all  directions,  and  hunt  for 
and  feed  the  quail  or  other  birds?  Permitting  quail  to  feed  with 
one's  chickens  when  they  come  that  way,  is  not  feeding  the  birds; 
work  is  what  counts. 
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You  remember  the  story  of  the  merchant  travelliug  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  who  was  assaulted  by  thieves  and  left  wounded  by  the 
wayside,  i'ou  recall  how  the  Priest,  from  whom,  because  of  his 
profession,  most  was  expected,  passed  on  the  other  side.  You 
recall  how  the  Levite,  another  leader  of  public  thought,  did  the  same 
thing,  and  how,  later  on,  a  Samaritan,  just  a  common  man,  one 
from  whom  nothing  apparently  was  expected,  came  that  way.  You 
remember  what  he  did,  and  the  Master  said,  "Who  was  neighbor 
to  that  man?"  Who  is  neighbor  to  the  birds—not  the  one  who 
professes  to  feel  the  most  kindly  towards  them,  but  instead,  the 
man  who  does  something?  A  measure  of  grain  placed  where  starving- 
quail  or  any  other  birds  can  get  it;  a  piece  of  suet  or  fresh  pork 
nailed  to  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  where  the  winter  birds,  such  as  the 
Hairy  and"  Downy  Woodpecker,  and  the  Nuthatch,  the  Chickadee, 
the  Kinglet,  and  other  birds  can  get  it,  means  more  to  them  than 
does  all  the  kind  words  or  all  the  prayers  that  may  be  uttered  by 
all  the  people  of  the  country  wherein  the  birds  may  be  starving. 

When  the  farmer,  with  his  wife,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  learns 
to  understand  the  birds  better,  and  to  do  what  they  can  and  should 
do  for  them,  then  indeed  will  beueflt  come  to  the  land,  that  can  come 
in  no  otlier  way,  and  it  can  be  truly  said,  "The  Winter  is  over  and 
gone  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." 

I  beg  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  family  to  study  the  habits  and 
needs  of  our  birds,  his  very  best  friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  report;  what 
is  your  wish  in  regard  to  it? 

It  was  then  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  this  re- 
port be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  with  the  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
little  information;  is  there  any  data  sent  out  that  folks  could  get 
relative  to  how  to  protect  them,  that  is  how  to  build  bird  houses 
and  things  of  that  kind? 

DR.  KALBFUS:  We  have  Bulletin  No.  2  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  issuing  and  would  be  glad  to  send  it  to  anybody. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Could  you  get  them  in  any  number,  that 
is  for  distributing  in  schools? 

DR  KALBFUS:  Yes,  sir.  We  are  distributing  them  every- 
where—in schools,  churches  and  among  Boy  Scouts  and  everywhere. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  About  a  year  ago  I  had  a  man  make  me 
14  bird  boxes — very  crude — and  last  year  there  were  12  of  them 
occupied. 

A  Member:    What  kind  of  birds? 
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MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Wrens,  some  blue  birds  and,  of  course, 
we  had  a  little  fight  with  the  sparrow.  Unfortunately,  the  hole  was 
made  too  large— that  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  built 
a  barn  and  he  told  the  carpenter  to  make  a  liole  in  the  door  so  that 
the  big  cat  could  get  in  to  catch  rats,  and  then  he  said,  "Now,  don't 
forget  to  make  another  hole  for  the  little  cat  to  get  in  too."  But 
we  did  have  12  nests  in  14  boxes. 

DR.  KALBFUS:  Well,  I  will  tell  you  of  an  experience  that  I  had.  ' 
I  built  in  Harrisburg  six  boxes  for  wrens  and  carried  them  with 
me  to  Bradford  county  and  put  them  together.  Inside  of  three 
minutes  from  the  time  they  were  up,  there  was  a  wren  inside  one 
of  the  houses,  and  inside  of  four  days  they  were  all.  occupied  by 
wrens — and  they  mean  a  lot  to  the  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  more  discussion,  we  will  pro-  j 
ceed  with  the  program.  The  next  is  the  Report  of  the  Meteorologist.  1 
Prof.  W.  G.  Owens.  ^    '  \ 

PROP.  OWENS:    Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    The  , 
farmer  don't  have  much  to  do  with  the  weather,  but  there  is  one 
part  of  meteorology  which,  perhaps,  he  could  use  to  his  benefit,  so  I 
I  will  speak  this  afternoon  upon  the  wind. 

Prof.  Owens'  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  THE  METEOROLOGIST. 


By  PROF.  WILLIAM  G.  OWENS. 


We  are  living  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air  which  is  believed 
to  be  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  high.  But  in  the  upper  heights 
the  pressure  is  so  much  less  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  the 
particles  of  which  the  air  is  composed  would  not  act  as  they  do  at 
the  surface. 

The  air  is  composed  of  about  76  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  23  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  and  1  per  cent,  of  inert  gases  of  the  argon  family,  0.04  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  smaller  amounts  of  ammonia  and 
other  gases.  In  addition  there  are  always  present  particles  of  dust, 
fine  organic  matter  and  germs  of  various  kinds. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  almost  constant 
altho  slight  variations  have  been  determined  by  Professor  Morley. 
The  variations  in  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  depend  largely  upon 
the  surroundings  under  which  the  samples  are  taken.  In  districts 
where  fires  are  numerous  they  are  more  abundant  than  in  country 
districts  or  especially  over  the  ocean.  As  plants  use  these  chemicals 
in  their  growth  their  abundance  makes  quite  a  difl'erence  to  the 
farmer.  Farms  over  which  the  smoke  from  a  manufacturing  district 
is  constantly  blowing  should  be  more  productive  than  those  which 
receive  only  pure  air. 
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The  dust  particles,  organic  matter  and  germs  which  are  found  in 
the  air  also  have  an  influence  on  the  growth  of  plants.  Anyone 
traveling  a  dusty  road  behind  a  high  speed  automobile  cannot  help 
but  realize  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  soil  being  carried  up  in 
the  air  but  perhaps  he  does  not  realize  that  winds  are  also  constantly 
transforming  soil  from  one  point  to  another,  not  in  such  large 
quantities  at  one  time  perhaps  but  almost  constantly.  Deserts  are 
covered  with  sand  because  the  wind  has  carried  away  the  lighter 
particles  of  the  soil  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  sand  is 
moved,  piled  up  in  sand  dunes  which  often  encroach  upon  the  culti- 
vated lands  covering  up  fields  and  orchards.  This  often  occurs  in 
the  great  northwest. 

Rocks  are  often  formed  by  drifting  soil.  The  loess  formation  are 
of  this  origin.  They  are  abundant  in  South  America  and  in  China 
these  rocks  have  reached  a  thickness  of  1.000  feet.  This  soil  is  all 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  by  the  wind.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
China  were  once  fertile  which  are  now  barren  wastes  because  the 
forests  were  all  removed  and  plants  which  would  hold  the  moisture 
and  the  soil  were  not  introduced  and  so  at  the  present  time  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  tons  of  soil,  the  finest  and  best,  from 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  usually  being  blown  out  to  sea,  with^  the 
result  that  the  country  is  becoming  more  barren,  if  that  is  possible, 
from  year  to  year. 

The  people  in  Pennsylvania  who.  perhaps,  can  best  realize  what 
the  wind  can  do  are  the  troopers  who  are  now  returning  from  the 
Texas  frontier.  They  have  been  in  sand  storms  where  the  face  of 
the  country  seems  to  be  changed  by  a  single  storm.  The  wind  carved 
rocks  as  in  "The  Garden  of  the  Gods"  in  Colorado  and  the  balanced 
rocks  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  show  what  the  wind  can  do. 

If,  therefore,  the  wind  is  such  an  important  factor  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  how  can  the  farmer  use  it  to  help  him  with  his  job?  The 
power  of  the  wind  might  be  made  to  serve  him  as  it  does  in  Holland 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  aid  of  windmills.  This  no  doubt 
will  be  the  case  when  the  coal  supply  is  further  exhausted  and  the  oil 
gives  out.  When  the  storage  battery  is  further  perfected  it  will  be 
possible  to  light  and  heat  the  farm  buildings  besides  doing  much  of 
the  work  on  the  farm  by  the  power  of  the  wind.  That  time  may  be 
very  distant  or  it  may  come  very  soon.  Many  had  hoped  that  the 
Edison  storage  battery  would  solve  the  question,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  price  seems  to  be  prohibitive.  Till  that  time  comes  about 
all  that  the  farmer  can  expect  of  the  wind  is  to  help  him  pump  water 
to  supply  the  house  and  barn. 

But  the  wind  may  also  affect  his  crops.  A  three  mile  an  hour  breeze 
moves  15,840  cubic  feet  of  air  over  each  square  foot  of  surface  for 
each  foot  of  height  above  the  ground.  The  the  air  carries  but  a  small 
amount  of  ammonium  salts  with  such  a  large  volume  air  passing  one 
point,  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  these  salts  can  be  appropriated 
by  the  growing  plant,  there  must  be  some  benefit  derived.  Keeping 
the  ground  covered  tends  to  retain  this  fertility  which  is  constantly 
passing  over  the  fields. 

Perhaps  a  greater  reason  for  keeping  the  ground  covered  is  to 
prevent  particles  of  matter  from  being  blown  from  the  fields  and 
to  catch  particles  which  are  blown  over  the  fields.    Every  observer 
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iias  noticed  liow,  during  windy  weather  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  diy,  the  ground  is  blown  from  around  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  stoclvs,  sometimes  on  exposed  spots  even  killing  the  plant. 
What  is  true  of  soil  movement  in  the  wheat  field  is  true  all  over  the 
farm  where  the  ground  is  uncovered.  A  second  crop  sown  in  the 
corn  field  will  cover  the  ground  during  winter  and  prevent  the  loss 
of  much  fertility.  But  not  only  is  the  soil  blown  off  and  so  lost 
to  cultivation,  as  was  said  before,  the  air  is  constantly  carrying 
some  of  the  best  fertilizing  material  in  a  very  fine  state  of  sub-divi- 
sion. If  the  motion  of  the  air  can  be  reduced  so  that  it  is  almost 
quiet  much  of  this  will  be  deposited  and  so  aid  the  fertility  of  the 
field. 

Careful  measurements  have  been  made  and  amounts  of  dust  and 
other  substances  found  in  the  atmosphere.  In  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  amouuts  collected  at  16  stations 
ranged  from  532  tons  per  square  mile,  at  Oldham,  to  332  at  Malvern  in 
six  months.  That  collected  at  Oldham  analyzed  1.5  per  cent,  tar,  19 
carbonaceous  matter  and  69  of  ash.  Near  Pittsburgh  the  dust  fall  is 
reported  to  be  1,031  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum.  This  should 
give  something  over  1.6  tons  per  acre. 

As  much  of  this  material  has  fertilizing  value,  would  it  not  pay  the 
farmer  to  try  to  retain  some  of  it  on  his  fields?  In  the  West  wind- 
breakers  are  often  used.  Would  it  not  pay  the  farmer  in  the  East  to 
tr-y  to  conserve  the  fertility  that  the  air  is  carrying  over  his  farm  in 
both  gaseous  and  solid  forms  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  wind? 
Local  conditions  would  determine  the  methods  to  be  used  but  when 
an  up-to-date  farmer  knows  what  goal  he  wishes  to  reach  he  can  gen- 
erally find  the  means  of  attaining  it.         .     -      ■ :     .  - 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  this  report — what  is  your  wish 
in  regard  to  it?  _  ...   ■  m  . 

It  was  then  regularly  moved  and  seconded  and  carried  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  with  the  minutes.   ..  , 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  that  concludes  our  program  for  this  af- 
ternoon. I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  joint  meeting  this 
evening  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Auditorium  at  7 :30  o'clock,  and  to-mor- 
row morning  we  will  meet  at  9  o'clock  sharp.  T  would  like  to  urge 
all  the  members  to  be  present  at  that  time.  We  have  a  lot  of  business 
to-morrow  and  we  don't  want  to  slight  any  of  it.  Mr.  Secretaiy, 
have  you  any  more  business  for  this  afternoon? 

SECRETARY  PATTON :  No,  there  is  nothing  further.  I  only 
want  to  state  that  Dr.  Dixon  has  been  sick — he  has  a  sore  throat — 
and  couldn't  read  his  paper.  He  sent  it  in  and  I  will  send  it  to  tlie 
Secretary.   Dr.  Dixon  has  been  sick  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Did  you  receive  Mr.  Weld's  paper? 

SECRETARY  PATTON :  No,  I  did  not,  but  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Weld,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  and  giving 
the  reason;  but  he  didn't  say  anything  about  his  paper. 
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I  don't  know  if  anyone  has  said  anything  to  the  members  about 
going  to  the  Corn,  Apple  and  Fruit  ShoAV  over  at  the  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Building.  1  would  like  to  urge  you  all  to  go  over  there  and 
see  what  a  good  show  we  have.  We  are  going  to  adjourn  now  in  a 
few  minutes  and  it  is  only  about  4:20,  and  it  is  only  a  little  walk  over 
near  the  railroad,  and  I  would  like  you  all  to  go.  I  think  you  will 
iind  it  very  interesting.  ^ 

The  CHAIRM AISI :  If  thei  e  is  no  more  business,  we  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  24,  1&17,  9 :00. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermacher  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  understand  that  two  numbers  of  yesterday 
afternoon's  program  have  not  been  rendered.  Is  Dr.  Dixon  in  the 
audience?  Has  Mr.  Weld's  report  on  dairy  and  dairy  products  been 
received  ? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Secretary  Patton  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Weld. 
He  has  sickness  in  hig  family  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  here. 
I  was  going  to  bring  that  letter  down  this  morning  to  read  to  the 
Board,  but  I  forgot  it.  Mr.  Weld  was  very  anxious  to  be  here,  but  on 
account  of  sickness  he  could  not  get  away ;  there  was  no  one  at  home 
but  he  and  his  wife,  s^o  he  couldn't  leave.  I  presume  Mr.  Patton  will 
present  the  letter  wlien  he  comes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Secretary  Patton  and  Dr.  Conard  not  being 
here,  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  some  secretary  to  take  charge 
of  the  minutes. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  nominate  Dr.  Beck. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Dr.  Beck  act  as 
Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  thing  on  the  pogram  is  the  election  of 
officers.    I  beg  to  receive  the  nomination  for  three  Vice-Presidents. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  nominate  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a 
member  of  thig  association  for  a  number  of  years.  I  will,  therefore, 
nominate  Louis  Piollet  from  Bradford  county. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  nominate  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  meetings,  Mr.  John  Shoener. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  like  to  nominate  Dr.  E.  E.  Tower  of 
Susquehanna  county. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  and  carried  that  the  nominations 
be  closed.  -  -    .  -   '  ■  '  ■ 
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MK.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  this  body  for  the  three  gentlemen  named. 

A  Member:    I  second  that  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  ballot  shows  the  election  of  Mr.  Louis 
Piollet,  Mr.  John  Shoener,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Tower  as  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Board. 

The  next  is  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Thereupon,  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  H.  G.  McGowan, 
W.  F.  Beck,  J.  P.  Young,  Matthew  Rodgers,  P.  S.  Fenstermacher 
and  C  M.  Bower  were  duly  nominated  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Barnes  just  suggests  that  hereafter  in 
nominating  these  gentlemen  this  Committee  should  be  such  as  their 
term  does  not  expire  next  year.  I  don't  know  what  the  roster  here 
says.    What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  gentlemen  ? 

MR.  SHOENER:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  next  year's  meeting,  has  it  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  couldn't  be  nomi- 
nated this  year  if  their  term  expires  next  year. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  and  carried  that  the  nominations 
be  closed. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast 
the  vote  for  the  8  gentlemen  named.  .    ,  . 

Seconded  and  carried.  ,  '   i      '  • 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  ballot  shows  the  election  of  S.  S.  Bly- 
holder, Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan,  Dr.  W.  F.  Beck, 
J.  P.  Young,  Mattliew  Rodgers,  P.  S.  Fenstermacher  and  C.  M. 
Bower. 

We  usually  assemble  shortly  after  this  election  and  appoint  the 
other  Committees.  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  of  the  place  for 
the  Spring  meeting.    Are  you  ready  to  receive  the  nominations? 

MR.  BIDDLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Spring 
meeting  could  come  to  Bedford  county.  We  are  located  in  the  south- 
ern tier,  right  on  the  Lincoln  Highway;  and  right  in  sight  of  the 
town  of  Bedford  is  the  noted  Bedford  Springs,  the  Avondale  Springs 
and  the  Cathedral  Springs.  It  is  a  great  summer  resort,  where 
through  the  summer,  a  great  many  people  come  to  spend  the  time  and 
to  recuperate  their  health.  Bedford  is  a  dry  town,  from  a  spirituous 
liquor  point  of  view,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  plenty  of  good 
fresh  water  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  those  of  you  who  have  made 
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agricultural  tours  through  the  southern  part  of  the  State  know  that 
Bedford  isn't  a  bad  place  to  stop  at.  As  to  hotel  accommodations,  we 
are  well  and  amply  tixed  to  supply  the  members  who  will  attend  the 
Spring  meeting.  So  I  would  feel  very  glad  if  the  spring  meeting 
would  come  to  the  Town  of  Bedford,  the  historic  place. 

MK.  WAY :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  for  the  Spring  meeting  at 
DuBois.  We  have  good  hotel  facilities,  and  it  is  a  very  desirable 
place  to  stop. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other  nominations  for  this 
meeting?    Hearing  of  none  the  motion  to  close  is  in  order. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  nominations  be 
closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  you  are  ready  we  will  proceed  to  ballot. 
As  the  Secretary  calls  off  the  counties  you  will  please  respond  be- 
cause we  have  no  list  of  your  names  here — just  a  few  of  them — so 
we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  members. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  counties;  Bedford  received  IS  votes 
and  DuBois  26  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I>uBois  has  the  majority  votes  and  is  the  place 
for  the  next  Spring  meeting. 

MR.  BIDDLE:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  being  from  Bedford  feel  glad 
in  a  way  that  we  are  going  to  DuBois,  although  I  would  like  very 
well  if  the  Spring  meeting  could  have  been  at  Bedford.  I  therefore 
move  you  that  we  make  DuBois  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  our  Spring  meeting. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  DuBois  be  the  unan- 
imous choice  of  the  Board  for  the  next  Spring  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  brings  us  back  to  the  report  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees.  .       .  -  -. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  imme- 
diately— now. 

A  Member:  Before  you  proceed  with  the  program,  I  want  to 
announce  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Committee  in  the  oflSce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Capitol  Hill,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers "who  framed  the  report  yesterday  on  the  new  bill  of  the  State 
Board.  We  met  last  evening  and  considered  that  measure,  but  it  was 
too  voluminous  to  decide  at  that  time  and  we  saw  fit  to  call  this 
Special  Committee  to  meet  with  the  Le^-islative  Committee  so  that 
we  might  have  a  joint  conference  together.  As  many  as  can  meet 
the  Committee  we  would  like  to  have  with  us  at  10:30  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this  morning. 
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A  Member:  I  wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  in  this  room  at  11:50. 

Mr.  Studholme  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  program  and 
call  for  the  Report  of  the  Apiarist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Klinger.  Is  Mr. 
Klinger  present?  ,  ..  . 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  run  out  of  people  on 
your  program  this  morning,  fire  me  in  some  place — I'll  fill  a  number. 
I'm  on  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  be  glad  to  call  on  your  report  now, 
Mr.  Hutchison. 

Mr.  Hutchison's  report  is  as  follows : 


FEEDING  STUFFS  REPORT 


By  G.  G.  HUTCHISON. 


Ay  your  Specialist  on  Feeding  Stuffs,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  report  of  our  stewardship  for  the  past  yeaf.  This  has  been 
a  year  in  which  there  were  great  demands  for  all  lines  of  commercial 
feeds  and  it  is  well  known  to  your  minds  that  the  price  of  cereals 
has  increased  all  over  the  United  States  and  that  the  scarcity  of 
the  crop  in  some  sections  has  had  its  effect  as  well  as  the  war 
in  Europe,  which  has  taken  thousands  of  bushels  of  grains  from 
our  markets.  This  has  caused  manufacturers  of  commercial  feeds 
to  place,  upon  our  markets,  larger  quantities  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year.  A  few  years  ago  when  our  Feeding  Stuffs  law  was 
first  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  our  people  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  commercial  feeds,  in  fact  the  manufacturers  had  very  little 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  business  that  they  were  engaging  in. 

At  that  time  the  manufacturers  prepared  their  feeds  in  a  very 
careless  manner  and  gave  little  thought  of  the  markets  that  would 
be  theirs  in  the  future.  But  these  conditions  have  changed.  Today 
the  consumers  and  mixers  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  have  secured 
uj)-to-date  machinery  and  have  also  installed  laboratories  in  which 
chemists  from  our  best  agricultural  colleges  are  employed.  The 
legitimate  mixer  of  commercial  feeds  has  his  material  analyzed 
before  he  purchases  it  and  after  it  is  mixed  according  to  his  formula, 
by  having  samples  taken  and  analyzed. 

These  methods  have  placed  the  feed  manufacturers  on  a  new  plat- 
form and  our  experience  is  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, as  I  have  just  stated,  have  no  trouble  in  complying  with  the 
Feeding  Stuffs  law  of  our  Commonwealth.  Our  law  has  not  been 
contested  in  the  last  year  and  we  take  great  pride  in  stating  that  it 
is  looked  upon  as  the  best  law  on  the  statute  books  of  any  >state  in 
the  Union. 
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There  is  an  effort  being  made,  at  the  present  time  by  the  feed  ma 
faoturers  to  have  a  uniform  law  passed  in  the  United  btates.  ine 
nn  folklaw  as  presented,  has  some  very  good  points  m  i   and  we 
So  not  w       0  condemn  it  as  a  whole.    But  there  are  certain  points 
tLTi^M  conflict  with  the  law,  that  we  have  on  our  f  /^te  books 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  we  think  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumeTof  commercial  feeds  in  our  Commonwealth.    Our  law  pro- 
he  use  of  peanut  shucks  or  hulls  and  also  restric  s  the  amount 
of  fiber  that  shall  be  in  a  feed,  that  contains  ^^^l''^^'''^^^^^ 
products.    It  also  states  that  no  ground  corn  cobs  shall  be  mixed 
^i?rany  feed  except  in  a  feed  that  i^^/^^rived  from  corn  and  then 
the  amount  mixed  shall  not  exceed  a  fiber  content  of  9.00  Per  cent^ 
One  move  that  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Manufacturers  l^^v^^ken  is  the 
employment  of  our  former  Chief  Chemist,  Professor  F.  D  Fuller, 
a?  aTdentific  expert  in  the  manufacturing  of  feeds.    This  shows 
that  these  people  are  trying  to  get  nearer  the  scientific  compounding 
of  feeds  wit^an  indications  that  the  manufacturer  is  getting  nearer 

the  consumer  than  in  years  gone  by.  area  test 

The  molasses  feeds  that  come  into  our  markets  are  the  greatest 
sellers  that  are  produced  and  are  bought  more  by  our  farmers  es^ 
pecia  h  in  our  dair.^  sections.  We  find  that  these  feeds  are  free 
from  adulteration  except  in  the  few  cases  m  the  P^l/'^^^f^^f,  f^^^J^^ 
screenings.  There  are  some  Avhole  weed  seeds  which  pass  thiough 
the  mi  verizer.  When  this  is  a  large  amount,  we  have  been  bring- 
ing prosecutions.  We  insist  upon  the  manufacturers  using  greater 
care  in  tiieir  pulverizing  the  grain  screenings. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  tiTing  to  impress  upon  our  teed 
con^imers  throughout  the  State,  is  that  they  should  raise  their 
own  alfalfa.  As  a  practical  farmer,  T  cannot  see  why  people  should 
buv  alfalfa  raised  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  when  it  can  be 
Jaied  upon  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  scientific  me^  claim 
that  it  cannot  be  successfully  raised  on  onr  farms.    This,  I  think, 

InThe'lSleT,  in  which  I  live,  I  am  safe  in  saying  there  are  nearly 
150  acres  of  alfalfa  and  one  dairyman  stated  to  me  that  he  had  50 
ons  of  good,  clean  alfalfa  hay  in  his  barn  for  his  dairy  cows  and 
T  believe  that  some  of  his  neighbors  have  more.  One  dairyman  told  me 
that  he  had  alfalfa  to  feed  to  his  dairy  cows  most  of  the  year,  and 
he  keeps  '^O  to  25  head.  If  this  can  be  done  on  limestone  land  why 
cannot  an  farmers  save  a  large  amount  of  their  feed  bill  by  raising 

""^Th^  molasses  feeds  this  year  gave  us  some  trouble  on  account  of 
the  low  -rade  of  molasses  "that  was  used  in  their  preparation  In 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  temperature  was  very  high,  we 
found  a  number  of  these  feeds  mouldy  and  in  bad  condition.  Some 
of  them  were  set  aside  and  not  offered  for  sale.  Others  were  shipped 
mit  of  the  State  and  sold  where  the  Feeding  Stuffs  law  was  not 
OS  restrictive  as  ours.  We  will  say  for  the  manufacturers  that  they 
rVid  all  they  could  to  meet  this  condition  and  it  was  a  case  m  which 
the  Feed  Control  Officials  had  to  use  good,  common  sense  m  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  law.  We  might  have  added  a  great  bur- 
den on  the  manufacturers,  but  when  they  took  it  off  of  our  markets 
we  felt  that  our  people  were  not  suff'ering  any  loss  at  their  hands. 

There  are  sent  to  this  office,  at  various  times,  samples  of  adul- 
terants that  some  feed  manufacturers  wish  to  place  in  their  feeds. 
When  these  are  analyzed  and  found  to  be  worthless  we  then  refuse 
to  allow  feeds  to  be  sold  on  our  markets  that  contain  these  adul- 
terants. This  is  a  great  safe-guard  to  protect  our  people  and  it  also 
saves  us  quite  an  amount  of  litigation.  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  we  bring  prosecutions,  the  manufacturers  of  commercial  feeds; 
pay  the  fines  for  their  consumers.  In  the  past  year  there  has  not 
been  a  fine  that  has  not  been  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  This  pro- 
tects the  dealers  and  saves  them  from  the  law.  The  only  sting  is 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  that  the  dealers  subject  to  is  that 
the  informations  are  made  against  them.  But  as  the  cases  are 
misdemeanors  and  as  the  feeds  are  exposed  for  sale  in  our  own 
Commonwealth  we  cannot  make  the  information  outside  of  the  State, 
hence,  we  are  compelled  to  bring  them  against  the  dealers  in  the 
State,  who  offer  adulterated  feeds  for  sale.  But  the  number  of 
prosecutions  has  decreased  because  of  the  manufacturers  complying 
with  our  law,  which  has  become  of  great  benefit  to  the  dealers. 

Another  means  of  assisting  the  dealers  in  purchasing  their  feeds 
has  been  the  bulletin  that  is  compiled  by  our  Chief  Chemist  and 
distributed  to  all  of  the  feed  dealers  and  consumers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  This  places  in  his  hands  a  bulletin  that  has  the 
analysis,  composition  and  guarantees  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
feeds  that  are  offered  in  the  markets.  We  find  that  in  all  feed  stores 
that  we  visit  that  this  bulletin  is  on  the  desk  of  the  dealer  and 
he  states  that  when  a  feed  salesman  visits  him  to  sell  a  certain 
variety  of  feed,  he  turns  to  our  bulletin  and  there  ascertains  whether 
the  salesman  is  telling  him  the  truth  or  not. 

Another  safeguard  that  is  drawn  here  for  the  protection  of  the 
dealers  is  that  we  require  the  registration  of  all  feeds  that  are  of- 
fered for  sale  in  our  State.  In  this  registration  is  given  the  analysis 
for  protein,  fat  and  fiber  and  also  a  statement  of  the  contents  of 
the  feed  or  what  it  is  manufactured  from.  If  the  Chief  Chemist 
has  any  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  any  of  the  substances  entering 
into  the  feed,  he  then  requires  samples  of  the  feed  to  be  sent  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  Laboratory  and  he  has  it  analyzed  and  if 
it  complies  with  the  statement  of  facts  on  the  registration,  the 
registration  is  then  received.  If  it  does  not  comply  with  it  the 
registration  is  then  returned  with  a  statement  of  what  the  chemist 
found.  In  the  past  year  there  has  been  registered  with  us  over 
2,000  brands  of  feeds.  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount 
of  different  brands  of  feeds  that  are  sold  within  our  Commonwealth. 
In  the  last  year  the  Department  has  made  a  request  to  our  feed 
manufacturers  to  discontinue  the  use  of  a  sliding  scale  in  giving 
their  analysis  on  sacks  or  packages.  This  scale  as  it  was,  previous 
to  this  request,  gave  the  protein  on  a  package  running  from  say,  12,00 
to  14.00  per  cent,  and  the  fat  from  2.00  to  3.00  per  cent,  and  the 
fiber  from  9.00  to  12.00  per  cent.  This  was  misleading  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  Chemist  and  myself,  after  a 
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conlereuce,  decided  tliat  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  one  tigure 
iudicating  tiie  correct  amount  of  protein,  fat  and  fiber  m  the  goods. 
Without  any  litigation,  the  manufacturers  are  complying  with  this 
request,  some  of  them  having  to  reduce  their  analysis  but  yet  coming 

within  the  law.  .  ,r         ^-  ^ 

There  is  an  organization  known  as  the  Feeding  btults  Control 
Officials  of  the  United  States.  This  organization  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  ditferent  states  that  have  Feeding  Btutts 
Control  Thev  have  what  is  known  as  an  Executive  Committee.  To 
this  is  referred,  among  other  subjects,  the  question  of  definitions. 
These  definitions  are  not  binding  on  any  state  but  they  are  a  guide 
not  only  to  the  other  Feed  Control  Officials,  but  to  the  purchasers  of 
concentrated  feeds;  and  for  your  information  1  have  here  inserted 
these  definitions  knowing  that  this  report  will  go  in  the  annual  re- 
port and  it  will  reach  a  great  number  of  persons  engaged  m  the 
sale  of  feeding  stuffs. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  FEED  MATERIALS. 

CHOICE  COTTONSEED  MEAL  must  be  finely  ground,  not  neces- 
sarily bolted,  perfectly  sound  and  sweet  in  odor,  yellow,  free  from 
excess  of  lint,  and  must  contain  at  least  41  per  cent,  of  protein. 

PRIME  COTTONSEED  MEAL  must  be  finely  ground,  not  neces- 
sarily bolted,  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bright  in  color,  yellow,  not 
brown  or  redish,  free  from  excess  of  lint,  and  must  contain  at  least 
38.6  per  cent,  protein. 

GOOD  COTTONSEED  MEAL  must  be  finely  ground,  not  neces- 
sarily bolted,  of  sweet  odor,  reasonably  bright  in  color  and  must  con- 
tain at  least  36  per  cent,  protein. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  is  a  product  of  the  cottonseed  only,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  kernel  with  such  portion  of  the  hull  as  is 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  oil;  provided  that  nothing  shall  be 
reco-nized  as  cottonseed  meal  that  does  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
definition  and  that  does  not  contain  at  least  36  per  cent,  of  protein. 

COTTONSEED  FEED  is  a  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cotton- 
seed hulls,  containing  less  than  36  per  cent,  protein. 

COLD  PRESSED  COTTONSEED  is  the  product  resulting  from 
subiecting  the  whole  undecorticated  cottonseed  to  the  cold  pressure 
process  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  and  includes  the  entire  cottonseed 
less  the  oil  extracted. 

GROUND  COLD  PRESSED  COTTONSEED  is  the  ground  pro- 
duct resulting  from  subjecting  the  whole  undecorticated  cottonseed 
to  the  cold  pressure  process  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  and  includes 
the  entire  ground  cottonseed  less  the  oil  extracted. 

OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after  the  extraction  of 
part  of  the  oil  bv  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pressure  or  by 
crushin'^  heating  and  the  use  of  solvents  from  seeds  which  have 
been  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials 
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by  the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used  alone  the 
term  "Oil  Meal"  shall  be  understood  to  designate  the  product  ob- 
tained from  screened  and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  cover  any 
other  product  the  name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall 
be  prefixed  to  the  words  "Oil  Meal." 

OLB_  PROCESS  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after 
extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooliing,  hydraulic  pressure 
from  seeds  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign 
materials  by  the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used 
alone  the  term  "Old  Process  Oil  Meal"  shall  be  understood  to  desig- 
nate the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted,  screened  and 
cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  cover  any  other  product  the  name 
of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall  be  prefixed  to  "Old  Pro- 
cess Oil  Meal." 

NEW  PROCESS  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after 
extraction  of  part  of  the  old  by  crushing,  heating  and  the  use  of 
solvents  from  seeds  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other 
foreign  materials  by  the  most' improved  commercial  processes.  When 
used  alone  the  term  "New  Process  Oil  Meal"  shall  be  understood  to 
designated  the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted,  screened 
and  cleaned  flaxseed.  V/hen  used  to  cover  any  other  product  the 
name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shalf  be  prefixed  to  "New^ 
Process  Oil  Meal." 

LINSEED  MEAL  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after  extraction 
of  part  of  the  oil  from  ground  flaxseed  screened  and  cleaned  of  weed 
seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  by  the  most  improved  commer- 
cial processes. 

UNSCREENED  FLAXSEED  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  product 
obtained  after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  from  unscreened  flaxseed 
by  crushing,  cooliiug  and  hydraulic  pressure  or  crushing,  heating 
and  the  use  of  solvents.  When  sold  without  grinding,  the  un- 
ground  product  shall  be  designated  as  "Unscreened  Flaxseed  Oil 
Feed  Cake." 

DISTILLERS'  DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  dried  residue  from  cereals 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  distilled  liquors.  The 
product  shall  bear  the  designation  indicating  the  cereal  predomi- 
nating. 

BREWERS'  DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  properly  dried  residue  from 
cereals  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.         . : 

MALT  SPROUTS  are  the  sprouts  of  the  barley  grain.  If  the 
sprouts  are  derived  from  any  other  malted  cereal,  the  source  must  be 
designated. 

CORN  BRAN  is  the  outer  coating  of  the  corn  kernel. 
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CORN  FEED  MEAL  is  the  sifting  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
cracked  corn  and  table  meal  from  the  whole  grain. 

CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  is  that  part  of  commercial  shelled  corn 
that  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  starch, 
the  oerm  and  the  bi  an  by  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cornstarch  and  glucose.    It  may  or  may  not  contain  corn  solubles. 

CORN  GLUTEN  FEED  is  that  portion  of  commercial  shelled  corn 
that  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  starch 
and  the  germ  by  the  process  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  corn- 
starch and  glucose.    It  may  or  may  not  contain  corn  solubles. 

GRITS  are  the  hard,  flinty  portions  of  Indian  corn  without  hulls 
and  germ. 

HOMINY  MEAL,  HOMINY  FEED,  OR  HOMINY  CHOP  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  bran  coating,  the  germ  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion 
of  the  corn  kernel  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  hominy  grits  tor 
human  consumption.  - 

CORN  GERM  MEAL  is  a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
glucose  and  other  corn  products  and  is  the  germ  layer  from  which  a 
part  of  the  corn  oil  has  been  extracted. 

RED  DOG  is  a  low  gTade  wheat  flour  containing  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  bran. 

SHORTS  or  STANDARD  MIDDLINGS  are  the  fine  particles  of 
the  outer  and  inner  bran  separated  from  bran  and  white  middlings. 

WHE\T  WHITh:  MIDDLINGS  or  WHITE  MIDDLINGS  are 
that  part  of  the  offal  of  w-heat  intermediate  betw^een  shorts  or  stand- 
ard middlings  and  red  dog. 

SHIPSTUFF  or  WHEAT  MIXED  FEED  is  a  mixture  of  the  pro- 
ducts other  than  tlie  flour  obtained  from  the  milling  of  the  wheat 
berry.  . 

WHFAT  BRAN  is  the  coarse  outer  coatings  of  the  w^heat  berry 
obtained  in  the  usual  commercial  milling  process  from  wheat  that 
has  been  cleaned  and  scoured. 

WHF  \T  BRAN  WITH  MILL  RUN  SCREENINGS  is  pure  wheat 
bran  plus  the  screenings  which  were  separated  from  the  wheat  used 
in  preparing  said  bran. 

WHEAT  BRAN  WITH  SCREENINGS  NOT  EXCEEDING  MILL 
RUN  is  either  wheat  bran  with  the  whole  mill  run  of  screenings  or 
wheat  bran  with  a  portion  of  the  mill  run  of  screenings,  provided 
that  such  portion  is  not  an  inferior  portion  thereof. 
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OAT  MIDDLINGS  are  the  floury  portion  of  the  oat  groat  obtained 
in  the  milling  of  rolled  oats. 

OAT  SHOKTS  are  the  covering  of  the  oat  grain  lying  immediately 
inside  the  hull,  being  a  fuzzy  material  carrying  with  it  considerable 
portions  of  the  fine  floury  part  of  the  groat  obtained  in  the  milling 
of  rolled  oats. 

OAT  GROATS  are  the  kernels  of  the  oat  berry  with  the  hulls  re- 
moved. ;  , 

OAT  HULLS  are  the  outer  chaffy  coverings  of  the  oat  grain. 

CLIPPED  OAT  BY-PRODUCTS  (term  oat  clippings  not  recog- 
nized) is  the  resultant  by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
clipped  oats.  It  may  contain  light,  chafl'y  material  broken  from  the 
ends  of  the  hulls,  empty  hulls,  light,  immature  oats  and  dust.  It 
must  not  contain  an  excessive  amout  of  oat  hulls. 

BUCKWHEAT  SHORTS  OR  BUCKWHEAT  MIDDLINGS  are 
that  portion  of  the  buckwheat  grain  immediately  inside  of  the  hull 
after  separation  from  the  flour. 

ALFALFA  MEAL  is  the  entire  alfalfa  hay  ground,  and  does  not 
contain  an  admixture  of  ground  alfalfa  straw  or  other  foreign  ma- 
terials. 

CHOP  is  a  ground  or  chop  feed  composed  of  one  or  more  different 
cereals  or  by-products  thereof.  If  it  bears  a  name  descriptive  of  the 
kind  of  cereals,  it  must  be  made  exclusively  of  the  entire  grains  of 
those  cereals. 

iSCREENINGS  are  the  smaller  imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds  and 
other  foreign  materials  having  feeding  value,  separated  in  cleaning 
the  grain. 

MEAL  is  the  clean,  sound,  ground  product  of  the  entire  grain, 
^cereal  or  seed  which  it  purports  to  represent: 

FLAX  PLANT  BY-PRODUCT  is  that  portion  of  the  flax  plant  re- 
maining after  the  separation  of  the  seed,  the  bast  fibre  and  a  portion 
of  the  shives,  and  consists  of  flax  sliives,  flax  pods,  broken  and  im- 
mature flax  seeds  and  the  cuticle  tissue  of  the  stem. 

RICE  BRAN  is  the  cuticle  beneath  the  hull.  • 

RICE  HULLS  are  the  outer  chaffy  coverings  of  the  rice  grain. 

RICE  POLISH  is  the  finely  powdered  material  obtained  in  polish- 
ing the  kernel. 

BLOOD  MEAL  is  ground  dried  blood. 


OiL  Cake  is  the  residual  cake  obtained  after  extraction  of  part 
of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pressure  from  seeds 
screened  and  cleaned  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  by 
the  most  improved  commercial  processes.  When  used  alone  the  term 
'•Oil  Cake"  shall  be  understood  to  designate  the  product  obtained 
from  partially  extracted,  screened  and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used 
to  cover  any  other  product,  the  name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained shall  be  prefixed  to  "Oil  Cake."  ^ 

GROUND  OIL  CAKE  is  the  product  obtained  by  grinding  oil  cake. 
When  used  alone,  the  term  "Ground  Oil  Cake"  shall  be  understood 
to  designate  the  product  obtained  from  partially  extracted,  screened 
and  cleaned  flaxseed.  When  used  to  cover  any  other  product  the 
name  of  the  seed  from  which  it  is  obtained  shall  be  prefixed  to 
^'Ground  Oil  Cake." 

INGREDIENTS  OF  UNSCREENED  FLAXSEED  OIL  FEED— 
Ground  cake  from  partially  extracted  flaxseed  and  foreign  seeds 
(wheat,  wild  buckwheat,  pigeon  grass,  wild  mustard,  etc.). 

SCREENINGS  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  product  obtained  after 
extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  by  crushing,  cooking  and  hydraulic  pres- 
sure or  by  crushing,  heating  and  the  use  of  solvents  from  the 
smaller  imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  materials  hav- 
ing feeding  value  separated  in  cleaning  the  grain.  The  name  of  the 
grain  from  which  the  screenings  are  separated  shall  be  prefixed  to 
"Screenings  Oil  Feed."      ,;  , 

GROUND  FLAXSEED  OR  FLAXSEED  MEAL  is  the  product 
obtained  by  grinding  flaxseed  which  has  been  screened  and  cleaned 
of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  material  by  the  most  improved  com- 
mercial processes. 

YEAST  OR  VINEGAR  DRIED  GRAINS  are  the  properly  dried 
residue  from  the  mixture  of  cereals,  malt  and  malt  sprouts  (some- 
times cottonseed  meal)  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  or  vin- 
egar and  consist  of  corn  or  corn  and  rye  from  which  most  of  the 
starch  has  been  extracted,  together  with  malt  added  during  the  manu- 
facturing process  to  change  the  starch  to  sugars,  and  malt  sprouts 
(sometimes  cottonseed  meal)  added  during  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess to  aid  in  filtering  the  residue  from  the  wort  and  serve  as  a 
source  of  food  supply  for  the  yeast. 

PALM  KERNEL  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  residue  from  the  ex- 
traction of  part  of  the  oil  by  pressure  or  solvents  from  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  Elaeis  guineensis  or  Elaeis  malanococca. 

IVORY  NUT  MEAL  is  ground  ivory  nuts. 

TENTATIVE  DEFINITIONS 

CORN  FEED  MEAL  is  the  by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  cracked  corn,  with  or  without  aspiration  products  added  to  the 
siftin"-s  and  is  the  by-product  obtained  m  the  manufacture  of  table 
meal  from  the  whole  grain  by  the  non-degerminating  process. 
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MP]AT  SCRAP  AND  MEAT  MEAL  are  the  ground  residues  from 
auimal  tissues  exclusive  of  hoof  aud  horn.  If  they  contain  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  (PoO.,)  ihey  must  be  designated  Meat 
and  Bone  Scrap  and  Meat  and  Bone  Meal  If  they  bear  a  name  de- 
scriptive of  their  kind,  composdtiou  or  origin,  they  must  correspond 
thereto. 

DIGESTER  TANKAGE  is  the  residue  from  animal  tissue,  ex- 
clusive of  hoof  and  horn,  specially  prepared  for  feeding  purposes  by 
tanking  under  live  steam,  drying  under  high  heat,  and  suitable 
grinding.  If  it  contains  more  than  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P0O5)  it  must  be  designated  Digester  Meat  and  Bone  Tankage. 

PEANUT  OIL  CAKE  is  the  residue  after  the  extraction  of  part 
of  the  oil  hj  pressure  or  solvents  from  peanut  kernels. 

PEANUT  OIL  MEAL  is  the  ground  residue  after  the  extraction 
of  part  of  the  oil  from  peanut  kernels. 

UNHULLED  PEANUT  OIL  FEED  is  the  ground  residue  obtained 
after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  from  whole  peanuts,  and  the  in- 
gredients shall  be  designated  Peanut  Meal  and  Hulls. 

At  this  Annual  Meeting  we  met  with  members  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
work  that  our  officials  are  in  tliis  State.  They  gave  us  the  benefit  of 
their  work  for  the  year  and  we  also  get  in  touch  with  men  engaged  in 
the  feed  control  from  dift'erent  states.  The  majority  of  those  who  at- 
tend this  convention  from  the  dilferent  states  are  chemists  who  are 
versed  in  the  examination  of  feeds.  For  years  it  has  been  a  great 
question  with  those  who  purchase  by-product  feeds,  what  amount  of 
Ihem  are  digestible. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
United  States  asking  if  they  were  running  any  digestible  tests  on 
commercial  feeds.  I  found  very  few  that  were  interested  in  this 
great  subject.  But  as  time  has  rolled  on  I  find  that  some  tests  have 
been  made  and  for  your  benefit  I  have  inserted  in  this  report  a  table 
giving  thesie  tests  and  giving  credit  to  the  different  persons  who 
have  furnished  this  information.  At  your  leisure  I  would  like  you  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  following  table  and  see  if  it  will  not  be 
of  some  benefit  to  you: 
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TABLE  IV -AVERAGE  COMPOSITION,  DIGESTION,  COEFFICIENTS 
lABLii.      -^^j^^^^fj^RfjY  VALUES  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 


Name  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 


Composition. 


Carboliy- 
drates. 


Digestion  Coefficients. 


s|  1 

Z  ! 

I 


AlfoUa  meal  

Barley  

Barley  meal  

Barley  screenings,   

Beet  pulp,  dried  

Brewers'   dried  grains.    . . 

Broorn  porn  seed,   

Bucliwheat  

Buckwheat  bran  

Bnckwhe-it  luills  

Buckwheat    middlings,     . . 

Buckwheat    shorts,    ; 

Cocoa   hulls  I 

Cocoanut  oil  cake  meal,.,  i 
Cocoanut  shells,  ground,.. 

Corn,    ! 

Corn  bran  

Corn  cob,    ; 

Corn  and  cob  meal,   

Corn  germ  meal  

Corn   gluten  feed  

Corn  gluten  meal  i 

Corn  meal  i 

Corn  oil  cake  meal  

Cottonseed.   

Cottonseed  hulls  

Cottonseed  meal,   

Distillers'      dried  grains 

(from  corn)  

Distillers'      dried  grains 

(from  rye),   

Dried  blood,   

Fish  scrap,   

Flaxseed  

Flaxseed  screenings  

Flax  plant  refuse  

Hominy  feed,   

iTory  nut  meal  

KafBr  corn  

Linseed  oil  meal  (new  pro- 
cess),   

Linseed  oil  meal  (old  pro- 
cess),   

Malt  sprouts,   

Meat  scraps  

Millet  seed,   - 

Molasses       (cane  black- 
strap) ,  

Molasses  (beet)  

Oats  

Oat  bran,   

Oat  clips  

Oat  hulls  

Oat  shorts  

Pea  meal  

Peanut  bran,   

Peanut  hulls,   

Peanut  meal  

Rice  

Rice  bran  

Rice  hulls  

Rice  meal,   


% 

8.4 
10.9 
11.9 
12.2 

8.0 

8.2 
12.7 
13.6 
10.5 
13.2 
13.2 
11.1 

4.5 
10.3 

8.7 
10.9 

9.1 
10.7 
15.1 

8.1 

8.5 

8.2 
15.0 

7.5 
10.3 
11.1 

7.6 


% 
7.4 
2.4 
2.6 
3.6 
5.4 
3.6 
3.4 
2. (J 
3.0 
2.2 
4.8 
5.1 

13.9 
5.9 
0  6 
1.5 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
1.7 
0.9 
1.4 
2.5 
3.5 
2.8 
7.2 


% 

14.3 
12.4 
10.5 
12.3 
9.5 
19.9 
10.2 
10.0 
12.4 
4.6 
28.9 
27.1 
18.5 
19.7 
1.3 
10.4 
9.0 
2.4  j 
8.5 
11.1  , 
26.2 
29.3 
9.2 
28.0 
18.4 
4.2 
41.0 


% 
2.2 
1.8 
2.2  ; 
\  2.8 
0.4 
5.6 
3.0 
2.2 
3.3 

I.  1 
7.1 

'-7:<£ 

3.5  : 

11.0 
0.4 
5.0 
5.8 
0.5 
3.5 
7.1 
3.1 

II.  8 
3.8 

11.5 
19.9 
2.2 
8.1 


6.4 

1.7 

30.4  ! 

12.7  i 

1 

6.8 

1.8 

18.8  i 

8.4 ; 

8.5 

4.7 

84.3 

2.5 

10.8 

29.2 

48.4 

11.6 

4.3 

22.6 

83.7  1 

D.3 

11.7 

17.2 

15.7  1 

1  5.9 

6.9 

6.8 

3.6  \ 

U.l 

2.5 

9.8 

8.3 

8.2 

1.2 

4.7 

0.9  1 

1  9.3 

1.5 

9.9 

3.0 

1  10.1 

5.8 

33.2 

3.0 

9.2 

5.7 

32.9 

7.9  : 

10.2 

5.7 

23.2 

1.7 

10.7 

4.1 

71.2 

13.7 

.  14.0 

3.3 

11.8 

4.0 

22.4 

9.3 

2.4 

20.8 

10.6 

9.1 

11.0 

3.0 

11.8 

"i'.o 

!  7.1 

5.4 

12.4 

5.5 

i  6.7 

11.5 

9.4 

3.8 

!  7.3 

6.7 

3.3 

1.0 

7.7 

3.7 

16.0 

7.1 

1  10.0 

2.6 

18.9 

1.6 

9.6 

3.5 

17.1 

23.4 

9.0 

3.4 

6.6 

1.6 

10.7 

4.9 

47.6 

8.0 

12.4 

'  0.4 

7.4 

0.4 

9.7 

10.0 

i  12.1 

8.8 

9.0 

18.3 

3.5 

0.5 

1  10,2 

s.: 

■  12.0 

13.1 

Carbohy- 
drates. 


/o 

1 

%  ! 

25  0  ! 

42.7 

2.7  i 

69.8 

6.5  : 

63.3 

7.3  i 

61.8  i 

15.4  : 

61.3 

11.0  \ 

51.7  ' 

7.1  1 

63.6  ; 

8  7  1 

54,.  5  i 

31.9  ! 

S8.8 

43.5  ' 

35.3 

d.l 

41.9  ! 

3  ! 

40.8  ' 

16  7  1 

42  .9  ! 

14.4 

38.7 

49  5 

39.5 

2.0 

70.2 

1^  7 

62.0 

SO.l 

54.9  ' 

6.6 

64.8 

9  9 

62.5 

7  9 

53.3  ' 

6.0 

46.5  ■ 

1  9 

63.7  ' 

Id 
i .  - 

23.2 

24.7  L 

46.3 

33.4 

9.2 

28.9 

11.0 

37.8 

13.2 

51.0 

7.1 

23.2  i 

11.1 

S9.0  1 

42.6 

34.2  ■ 

3.8 

64.5  ! 

8.2 

76.8 

1.4 

74.9 

9.5 

S8.4 

8.9 

35.4 

10.7 

48.5 

0.3 

9.5 

57.4 

65.9 

59.5 

"9.'5 

59.7 

16.7 

52.9 

21.3 

47.3 

29.7 

52.1 

6.1 

59.4 

17.5 

49.4 

10.6 

33.8 

54.3 

15.1 

5.1 

23.7 

0.2 

79.2 

9.5 

49.9 

41.9 

26.8 

5.4 

51.2 

% 

% 

% 

% 

74 

41 

*57 

70 

89 

"56 

92 

70 

89 

*90 

64 

"*89 

79 

"gi 

"53 

59  1 

73 

97 

*68 

77 

82 

»67 

60 

58 

*43  ' 

46 

65 

»35 

76 

76 

*73 

78 

72 

*68 

12 

100 

51 

73 

79 

95 

•72 

76 

"85 

"58 

""'93 

82 

79 

«80 

17 

50 

"65 

60 

52 

84 

45 

88 

81 

87 

•85 

85 
88 

83 

"72 

]  87 

93 

*87 

60 

1  92 

•93 

68 
71 


73 

60  : 

72  ! 
91  i 
91  i 


87 
77  ! 
93 


50 

•42  ' 
64 

*8o 


S4.41 
80.75 


60. ID 
60.01 


75.92 


88.84 


72.05 


79.. 32 
83.80 


84.20 
79.23 
60.93 


61 


55 


'7'j 

"82 

•81 

84.00 

79 

85 

"■70 
93 

"•75 
88 

74 

74.67 

89 
80 
93 

89 
100 
98 
80 

57 
34 

78 
69 

"*67 

78.92 
46. -^2 

75 

66 
60 
76 

"78 

"S3 

20 

66.27 

39 
78 
83 

'■71 
SO 
65 
4-4 
23 
63 


60 
29 
56 

'n 

86 
75 
S3 
40 
80 


*4S 
*72 
•76 

'•16 

'79 
•91  i 
•76  ' 
»21  I 


26 
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TABLE  IV— Concluded. 


Name  of  Feeding  StutEs. 


Composition. 


Rice  polish  

Rye,   

Rye  bran,   

Rye  shorts,   

Soja  (Soy)  bean  seed  

Sorghum  seed  

Sunflower  oil  cake,   

Sunflower  seed  

Tanl^age  

Wheat  

Wheat  bran  

Wheat     low    grade  flour 

middlings  

Wheat  middlings,   

Wheat  screenings  

Wheat  shorts,   

Yeast  dried  grains  

Roughage. 

Barley  straw,   

Buckwheat  straw  

Canada  blue  grass  

Clover  hay,  alsike  

Clover  hay,  crimson  

Clover  hay,  red  

Corn  fodder  

Corn  silage,   

Corn  stover  

Kentucky  blue  grass  hay. 

Oat  straw  

Orchard  grass  hay,   

Red  top  hay  

Rye  straw,   

Timothy  hay,   

Wheat  straw  


Carbohy- 
drates. 


o  " 


Digestion  Coefficients. 


o 


of 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

lU.  U 

6.7 

11.7 

7.3 

6.3 

58.0 

i  77 

89 

11. Q 

1.9 

10.6 

1.7 

1.7 

72.5 

'  93 

65 

11.6 

3.6 

14.7 

2.8 

3.5 

63.8 

78 

71 

Q  Q 

5.9 

18.0 

2.8 

5.1 

59.9 

66 

57 

1  ft  Q 

10.  a 

4.7 

34.0 

16.9 

4.8 

28.8 

87 

85 

12. 8 

2.1 

9.1 

3.6 

2.6 

69.8 

,  77 

86 

10. 8 

6.7 

32.8 

9.1 

13.5 

27.1 

95 

97 
89 

8.6 

2.6 

16.3 

21.2 

29.9 

21.4 

74 

7.0 

18.7 

44.1 

13.6 

7.2 

9.4 

10  5 

1  8 

11.9 

2  1 

1.0 

86 

81 

11.9 

5.8 

15^4 

4!o 

9.0 

53.9 

79 

68 

12.0 

2.0 

18.0 

3.8 

0.9 

63.3 

46 

24 

11.6 

2.9 

12.5 

3.0 

4.9 

65.1 

78 

73 

11.5 

2.9 

12.5 

3.0 

4.9 

65.1 

78 

73 

11.8 

4.6 

14.9 

4.5 

7.4 

56.8 

82 

84 

6.8 

3.7 

20.3 

7.8 

17.4 

44.0 

14.2 

5.7 

3.5 

1.5 

36.0 

39.0 

20 

42 

9.9 

5.5 

5.2 

1.3 

43.0 

35.1 

14.0 

4.8 

5.9 

0.9 

32.3 

42.1 

"42 

"33 

9.7 

8.3 

12.3 

2.9 

25.6 

40.7 

66 

50 

9.6 

8.6 

15.2 

2.8 

27.2 

36.6 

69 

44 

15.3 

6.2 

12.3 

3.3 

24.8 

38.1 

49 

43 

42.2 

2.7 

4.5 

1.6 

14.3 

34.7 

55 

74 

79.1 

1.4 

1.7 

0.8 

6.0 

11.0 

53 

87 

40.5 

3.4 

3.8 

1.1 

19.7 

31.5 

45 

62 

21.2 

6.3 

7.8 

3.9 

23.0 

37.8 

62 

51 

9.2 

5.1 

4.0 

2.3 

37.0 

42.4 

30 

33 

9.9 

6.0 

8.1 

2.6 

32.4 

41.0 

60 

54 

8.9 

5.2 

7.9 

1.9 

28.6 

47.5 

61 

53 

7.1 

3.2 

3.0 

1.2 

38.9 

45.6 

21 

32 

13.2 

4.4 

5.9 

2.5 

29.0 

45.0 

48 

57 

9.6 

4.2 

3.4 

1.3 

38.] 

43.4 

11 

31 

Carbohy- 
drates. 
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Above  figures  from  W.  A.  Henery's  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  W.  H.  Jordan's  "The  Feeding  of 
Animals,  J  B.  Hallingan  s  "Stock  Feeds  and  Feeding,"  Bulletin  No.  114,  Penna.  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  152,  Mass.  Experiment  Station,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  346  U  S  Dent  of 
Agriculture  and  Feeding  Stuffs  reports  of  Penna.  Department  of  Agriculture 

'Digestion  co-efficients  for  carbohydrates  (nitrogen-free  extract  and  crude  fiber  estimated 
together.) 
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I  hope  to  see  the  day  that  some  of  the  Experimental  Stations  will 
take  up  the  question  of  the  digestibility  of  commercial  feeds.  Our 
own  Station  has  been  conducting  digestible  tests  on  ground  cereals 
but  do  not  give  as  much  attention,  I  think,  to  this  great  subject  of 
the  commercial  feeds  as  should  be  given.  This  is  not  a  criticism,  it 
is  only  a  suggestion.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  Stations  are 
giving  some' attention  to  the  question  of  proprietary  calf  meals.  I 
received  a  bulletin  a  few  days  ago  from  one  of  the  stations  giving 
a  large  number  of  experiments.  This  I  was  delighted  to  see  as  it 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  raising  calves  in  which 
tbey  do  not  have  the  milk  supply  that  they  should  have.  The  Pro- 
prietary Poultry  Foods  that  are  upon  the  market  are  the  ones  in 
which  the  people  should  take  a  great  interest.  I  am  not  here  to  con- 
demn them.  I  know  they  have  a  place  on  our  markets,  but  the  price 
that  tbey  command  is  the  question  that  should  enter  into  their  con- 
sumption. 

Before,  in  speaking  of  this  question,  I  advocated  the  use  of  good, 
clean,  red  wheat.  But  as  wheat  has  gotten  to  a  price  ranging  from 
fl.80  to  a  bushel,  to  some  it  might  work  as  prohibitory.  But 

if  you  will  take  the  increase  in  price  of  poultry  foods  you  will  find" 
that  they  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Now  if 
the  manufacturers  of  poultry  foods  would  use  good,  clean  wheat  in 
their  foods  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  increase.  But  when 
they  use  a  cheap  grade  of  wheat  or  a  grade  of  wheat  that  has  been 
dainaged  then  they  should  not  receive  the  same  proportion  of  increase 
that  they  do.  We  have  endeavored  throughout  the  year  to  keep  the 
whole  weed  seeds  out  of  the  chicken  feeds  and  we  have  been  success- 
ful except  in  a  few  cases.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  sell  a  nice, 
clean  chicken  feed  made  up  of  wheat,  corn,  cracked  corn  and  other 
cereals,  but  a  few  will  persist  in  mixing  almost  any  refuse  together 
and  calling  it  a  chicken  feed. 

In  the  rearrangement  of  our  work  last  year  by  Secretary  Patton 
we  have  had  two  men  takinsr  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  and  visiting 
the  dealers  throus-hout  the  State  the  last  year.  Part  of  their  time 
is  taken  up  with  the  fertilizer  work,  a  portion  with  the  paint,  seed 
and  lime  work,  and  the  balance  securing  feeding  stuffs  work. 

To  Mr.  .Tohn  F.  St.  Clair  there  were  assigned  thirty-nine  counties 
of  the  State,  part  of  which  is  in  the  central  and  balance  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Mr.  W.  .John  Stiteler.  twenty- 
eia:ht  counties,  includin<y  the  eastern  and  rortinn  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  These  gentlemen  have  siven  their  very  best  effort 
to  this  work  and  have  been  faithful  in  distributing  information,  by 
answering  auestions  in  resrard  to  the  law  and  explainina-  it  to  the 
(dealers,  securing  the  names  of  dealers  that  wished  our  bulletins  and 
in  spourincr  samples.  Mr.  Stiteler,  in  the  twenty-eisrht  counties  as- 
siffned  to  him,  secured  670  samples,  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
LaboT-atorv  for  analysis.  He  also  visited  a  larsre  number  of  dealers, 
in  which  he  did  not  take  samnlps  as  it  would  be  a  dnnlication.  He 
also  srent  about  six  weeks  in  Philadplnhia  on  sne^^ifil  investip-ation, 
on  the  feeds  that  were  comina"  into  that  market.  This  invest! (ration 
provpd  vpf'Y  n^'ofitable  to  the  Department,  and  was  a  means  of  fur- 
nishins  information  to  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  concentrated  feeds 
in  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  tliirty-nine  counties  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  visited,  he  secured 
618  samples.  This  covered  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  feeds  that  are 
on  the  markets.  He  also  visited  a  large  number  of  places  in  which 
he  did  not  take  samples  as  it  would  be  a  duplication. 

In  these  gentlemen's  reports  the}^  state  that  the  dealers  are  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  law.  I  want  to  hear 
publicly  thank  these  two  faithful  agents  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  duties  in  the  last  year.  I  here  give  the 
the  table  giving  the  towns  visited  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  in  his  work: 

(St.  Clair). 


Number  of  Total 


County  Visited.  .         Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


Adams  Gettysburg   5 

New  Oxford   7 

Idaville,   0 

Biglerville   0 

Total,    12 

Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,    12 

Pitcairn ,   4 

Braddock,    2 

McKeesport,    7 

Wilkinsburg,    5 

Etna ,   

Sharpsburg,    3 

Oakdale   1 

Castle  Shannon,    4 

Homestead   2 

Homestead  No.  1   3 

Turtle  Creek,    3 

Hays,    4 

Carnegie,    0 

East  Liberty,    0 

Tarentum,                               '  0 

Bridgeville,    0 

Duquesne   0 

Wilmerding,    0 

Total,    50 

Armstrong ,  Leechburg ,    5 

Vandergrift   0 

Kittanning,    14 

Ford  City,    0 

Parkers  Landing   0 

Kelly   0 

Templeton ,   . .  0 

Total,    19 

Beaver,  Rochester   6 

Beaver  Falls,    4 

Monaca,    6 

New  Brighton,    6 

West  Bridgewater   3 

Freedom,    3 

•    Aliquippa,    0 

Woodlawn,    0 

Total   28 
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(St.  Clair— Continued). 


Number  of  Total 

PmiTitv  Visited  '        Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

County  Visitea.  -  Collected.  Collected. 


Bedford  '■  Bedford,    8 

Everett   ^ 

Saxton,   

•  Hopewell   ^ 

Hindman,   " 

Total,    ^ 

Blair,  Bellwood,    3 

Tyrone,    .  ^ 

Altoona,    ■ 

Hollidaysburg   o 

Martinsburg,    0 

Roaring  Springs,    0 

Total   "^^ 

Butler,   Evans  City,    J 

Harmony ,    J 

Mars   ^ 

.                Butler   ^ 

Marwocd  

Euclid,    " 

Valencia,   •  •  ^ 

Zelienople   J| 

Isle   0 

Chicora ,    " 

Sarver   " 

Total,    '^^ 

Cameron,    ....Emporium,   •  J 

Driftwood,    "  . 

Total,    ■* 

Cambria,   Johnstown,    27 

Barnesboro, 

Ebensburg,   ^ 

Spangler,    ^ 

South  Fork,   ■   " 

Portage,    j| 

Cresson   [r 

.          Patton ,    ^ 

CarroUtown,    0 

.  Wilmore   ^ 

;  :       Gallitzin ,    0 

Hastings   ^        .  „x 

Total,   

Center  Bellefonte,    3 

Howard,    ° 

Philipsburg  

■     ■  Center  Hall,    " 

Unionville   "  . 

Total,   

Clarion  ^^^"°"-.^,-V 0 

New  Bethlehem,    ^ 

Summerville,    "  . 

Total   * 


(St.  Clair— Continued). 
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^  J  Number  of  Total 

County  Visited.  Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


Clearfield,  DuBois,    8 

Clearfield   5 

Morrisdale,    1 

Osceola  Mills   0 

■/                        Munson   q 

Madera   0 

Total  14 

Clinton  Lock  Haven,    g 

Mill  Hall   0 

Renovo   q 

Total  [  g 

Crawford  Linesville,    5 

Meadville,    0 

Jamestown,   q 

Stoneboro,    0 

Total ,   '  5 

Cumberland ,  Shippensburg   2 

Newville,    3 

Mechanicsburg,    8 

Carlisle,    g 

Mt.  Holly  Springs,    6 

Middlesex,    0 

Total,    27 

Elk  St  Marys,                                 ;  g 

Ridgway,   4 

,                                    '    Johnsonburg,    0 

Total   ^  12 

Erie,.  ;  Erie,  ^ 

Wesley  ville ,    C   I5 

Bellevalley,  \ 

Union  City,   .'. . . .  q 

'  .                .        Corry,    0 

North  Girard,    0 

Total,    21 

Fayette  Connellsville ,   2 

Dunbar   1 

Fairchance,    4 

South  Brownsville,    2 

Uniontown,    10 

Bellevernon,    2 

Brownsville,    0 

Mason  town   0 

Total   21 

Forest  Tionesta,    3 

Hickory,    q 

Total  [  3 

Franklin  Chambersburg   H 

Williamson,    5 

Marion,    0 

Greencastle,    0 

Lehmaster   0 

Mercersburg   0 

Fort  Louden,    0 

Scotland   0 

Total   16 


(St.  Clair— Continued). 


Number  of  Total 
County  Visited.  ~   -    Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


Pulton  McConnellsburg   1 

Greene  Waynesburg   1 

Rice's  Landing   » 

Total,    } 

Huntingdon,   Huntingdon   8 

Mapleton   * 

Mt.  Union,    0 

■■  .  Petersburg,    0  ■ 

Total   12 

Indiana  Homer  City,    5 

Indiana,    » 

Clymer,    0 

Ernest   0 

Creekside,    0 

Blairsville   0 

Saltsburg   0 

Black  Lick,    0 

Total   10 

Jefferson,  Brookville   7 

Lindsey,    i 

Reynoldsville,    6 

Punxsutawney ,    3 

Sykesville   0  ^ 

Prescottville   0 

Big  Run   0 

Falls  Creek,    0 

Brockwayville ,    0 

Total   17 

Juniata,  Mifflin   2 

Port  Royal,    W 

Total,    2 

Lawrence  New  Castle,    15 

Ellwood  City   4  ... 

New  Wilmington   0 

Mahoningtown   0 

Total   19 

Mercer,  Greenville,    2 

Sharon   * 

Farrell   6 

Pulaski   0 

Wheatland,    0 

West  Middlesex   0 

Mercer   0 

Grove  City,    0 

Total,    12 

Mifflin,  Lewistown,    2 

Yeagertown   6 

McVeytown ,    2 

Reedsville   0 

Total   10 
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'.St.  Clair — Continued). 


Number  of  Total 
County  Visited.  ,        Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


McKean,   Bradford,    12 

Kane   7 

Smetliport   8 

Port  Allegany,    2 

Eldred,    0 

Mt.  Jewett   0 

Total,    29 


I'eiry  Millerstown,   ;  2 

Newport,    4 

Duncannon,    0 

Marysville   0 

Total ,   6 

Potter,   .Coudersport,    6 

Ulysses,    0 

Total,    6 

Sndyer,  Middleburg   0 

Selinsgrove   0 

■   Swineford   0 

Total   0 

Somerset,  Windber,    8 

Somerset,    11 

Rockwood   2 

Holsopple,    0 

Meyersdale,    0 

Total,    21 

Union,  Mifflinburg,    4 

Lewisburg   8 

West  Milton,    0 

Total,    .  12 

Venango ,  Oil  City ,    4 

Franklin,    4 

Silverly   0 

Polk   0 

Total ,   8 

Warren,  Warren   5 

Youngsville   0 

Columbus   0 

Total ,   ,   5 

Washington,  Midway,    4 

California   2 

J  Monongahela,    6 

Fredericktown  

Charleroi   3 

Washington,    15 

Donora   0 

Canonsburg,    0 

Huston   0 

:'  Total,    35 
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(St.  Clair — Continued). 


Number  of  Total 
County  Visited  Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


Westmoreland  Vandergrift   0 

New  Kensington   4 

Gieensburg   5 

Latrobe   5 

Manor   3 

:,  ••  Mt.  Pleasant ,   2 

Scottdale   4 

New  Stanton ,    3 

Parnassus,    6 

•  "   •        -■  Monessen,   •■  6 

Jeanette,   ■   8 

Derry ,      2 

Irwin,    2 

Vandergrift  Heights,    3 

^  New  Salem,    0 

Tarrs,    6 

Penn   0 

Bolivar   0 

Total   53 
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I  here  give  the  table  giving  the  towns  visited  by  Mr.  Stiteler  in 
I'is  work :        .  _ 

(Stiteler). 


Number  of  Total 
County  Visited.  Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


Bradford  Troy,   

Canton ,    . . . . 

Sayre  

Athens,    .  . . . 
Towanda,    . . 
New  Albany, 
Total , 


Bucks ,  Sellersville   9 

Doylestown,    8 

Quakertown,    14 

Chalfonte,    3 

Perkasie,    7 

South  Perkasie   3 

Total   44 

Chester,  Paoli   7  , 

Berwyn,    6  ,. 

Coatesville,    15 

Malvern ,    8 

Pomeroy   1 

Toughkenamon   3 

Oxford,    3 

Chadds  Ford  Junction   2 

Westchester   11 

Honeybrook   3 

Downingtown,    3 

Total   65 

Columbia  Bloomsburg,    1 

Delaware,  Wayne,    8 

Rosemont,    4 

Chadds  Ford,    0 

Brandywine  Summit   0 

Total   12 

Lackawanna ,  Scranton   21 

Carbondale ,    8 

Total   29 

Lancaster,  Florin   1 

Leola,    2 

Terre  Hill   1 

Lancaster   14 

Witmer   2 

Bird-in-hand   2 

Christiana   2 

Royerstown   2 

Total   26 

Lebanon,  Annville,    1 

Prescott,    1 

Lawn   1 

Lebanon   4 

Total   7 


2 
19 
3 


41 
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(Stiteler — Cuntina  ed). 


Number  of  Total 
County  Visited.  Towns  Visited.  Samples  Number 

Collected.  Collected. 


Lehigh,...  Allentown,    7  . 

Emaus,   3 

■  -    '              Coopersburg,    3  ' 

.:    ,                     Centre  Valley    0 

,                           South  Bethlehem,    5 

Total   18 

Luzerne  Wilkes-Barre,    21 

Ashley,    "  0 

Edwardsville   0 

Total,    21 

Lycoming,  Williamsport   8 

Montoursville   3 

Total.    11 

Montgomery,   Lansdale,    12 

Colmar ,    5        •  - 

West  Point,    .  7  . . 

Telford   7 

■  ■  .    ••           Souderton   2 

North  "Wales   1 

.              Hatfield   9 

r.           .                Total,    43 

Monroe ,  .  v ;  Stroudsburg   5 

East  Stroudsburg   7 

Total   12 

Northampton,  Bethlehem,    4 

Easton,    14 

Total,    18 

Northumberland,  Sunbury,    12 

Northumberland,    0 

Total,    12 

Philadelphia  Philadelphia,   ^.  .0 

Sullivan,  Dushore,    ■  ,  1 

Susquehanna  Montrose,    12 

Hopbottom   4 

Brooklyn   0 

Total ,    16 

Tioga  Wellsboro,    15 

Knoxville   6 

Westfleld   7 

Elkland,    3 

Tioga   5 

Mansfield   6 

Total   42 

Wayne  Honesdale   10 

Hawley   2 

Total,    12 

Wyoming  Meshoppen,    0 

Laceyville   6 

■i!^^    ■  ■                  Skinners  Eddy,    8 

Tunkhannock   6 

Total,    20 

York,  Dillsburg   0 
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A  large  number  of  special  samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  analysis  in  the  last  year.  As  you  recall  the  law  provided 
that  where  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealtn  wishes  to  have  au  analysis 
made  of  feeding  stutts  they  then  have  the  same  made  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire  by  sending  the  sample  together  with  a  fee  of 
fl.OO.  This  fee  goes  into  the  State  Treasury  and  the  Department  is 
in  no  way  benetitted  by  it. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  progress  in  the  Laboratory.  We  are  now 
situated  on  North  Street,  in  the  new  Capitol  Park  zone  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Day  School  Building.  The  Laboratories  have  been  fitted 
up  not  only  to  do  the  work  required  under  the  Commercial  Feeding 
Stuffs  law,  but  also  to  make  the  analyses  of  Fertilizers,  Paints,  Oils, 
Seeds,  and  Lime,  as  required  under  the  different  acts  of  Assembly, 
and  with  all  the  room  tliat  we  seemed  to  have  had  at  the  beginning, 
the  work  that  has  been  placed  upon  us  by  the  Legislature  under  these 
different  acts  of  Assembly,  has  so  increased  the -labors  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  find  that  we  are  now  crowded  for  space.  We  would  be 
very  much  pleased  to  have  not  only  the  members  of  the  Board  but  also 
visitors  to  visit  the  Laboratoi'y  and  see  the  plant  in  working  order. 
There  are  thirteen  persons  employed,  all  doing  their  very  best  along 
this  line  of  work.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  will  erect  a  Laboi'atory  building  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  work  that  has  been  placed  upon  the  Department  under 
the  different  laws. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  all  lines  of  work 
were  less  lhan  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
various  control  laws,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  for  the  need  of  increased  appropriations,  not  only 
for  feeding  stuff's  but  for  the  other  lines  of  work. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  Board  for  the  support  that 
they  have  given  us  in  our  labors  in  their  different  localities,  and  say 
to  you  and  through  you  to  your  friends  that  if  you  will  adopt  the  text 
that  we  laid  down  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  our  labors  in  this  bureau, 
to  buy  feed  on  its  high  protein,  high  fat  and  low  fiber  analyses,  that 
our  labors  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Thanking  Secretary  Patton  and  our  Chief  Chemist,  Mr.  Kellogg, 
and  all  those  connected  with  our  work  for  their  many  kindnesses 
throughout  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  report — what 
is  your  wish  in  regards  to  it? 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  tlie  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution  or 
raise  a  suggestion  at  this  time,  if  it  is  not  out  of  order.  Inasmuch  as 
we  have  had  with  us  for  a  number  of  years  a  gentleman  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, yet  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  State  Board  now  living,  and  realizing  his  absense  at 
this  time,  I  think  it  would  only  be  just  and  right  that  this  Board 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Patton,  to  send  a 
telegram  of  regret  to  our  honored  co  worker  and  member,  Joel  A. 
Herr  of  Clinton  county.    I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 
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It  was  then  moved/seconded  and  carried  that  a  telegram  of  regret 
be  sent  to  Joel  A.  Herr. 

MR  mTTCHISON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  our  former  Secretary,  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  and  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  a  word  from  him,  and  we  would  all  like 
to  look  him  in  the  face  once  more.  If  you  will  just  come  up  here, 
Brother  Critchfield,  and  tell  us  how  things  are  going—  a  little  class 
meeting  like.  Brother  Critchfield. 

MR.  CRITCHFIELD :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture:  I  have  come  out  here  in  response  to  this  sum- 
mary call,  not  because  I  have  anything  to  say,  not  because  I  want  to 
make  a  speech,  but  I  simply  want  to  be  where  I  can  see  you  all  m  the 
faces  which  gives  me  pleasure.  ■ 

Mv  mind  runs  back  twenty-eight  years— twenty-nine  years  ago  this 
month,  I  came  to  Harrisburg  with  credentials  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  my  own  countv  to  take  a  seat  in  this  Board.    I  don't  think 
there  is  anv  one  here  that  was  at  that  meeting.    We  met  up  at  the 
old  Supreiue  Court  room— that  was  my  first  meeting.    There  is  but 
one  member  of  the  Board  who  has  continued  his  membership  succes- 
sively until  the  pref^ent  time  that  was  a  member  tlien  and  who  is  living 
today.    His  name  was  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  York 
county  a  few  minutes  ago,  Joel  A.  Herr.    He  is  the  only  member  of 
the  Board  at  the  present  time  who  was  a  member  when  I  came  into 
the  Board  twenty-eight  years  ago  this  month.    A  great  many  who 
were  associated  with  us,  with  the  Board  at  that  time,  have  gone  to 
their  reward  and  we  who  have  taken  their  places,  or  you  who  have 
taken  their  places,  I  have  no  doubt  realize  the  responsibility  that  is 
resting  upon  you.    You  are  in  a  great  work,  a  good  work,  a  work 
that  is  not  only  intended  to  do  well  or  to  do  good  for  the  present 
veneration  but' to  those  who  will  follow  you.    You  gentlemen  are 
the  only  men  who  can  claim  the  dignity  of  being  called  to  be  fellow- 
laborers  with  the  Divine  Father  Himself  in  the  work  that  he  is  doing. 
He  has  called  you  to  work  with  Him  in  taking  care  of  His  creatures 
and  it  is  well"  that  vou  should  feel  the  responsibility  that  is  upon 
you    He  has  given  to  vou  the  land,  the  soil,  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine   He  has  given  you  the  health  that  you  need  to  engage  m 
your  work  and  He  tells  you  to  go  forth  under  His  direction  and  turn 
UP  the  waiting  soil  and  put  the  seed  in  the  ground,  gather  your  har- 
vest, and  prepare  it  for  the  sustenance  and  support  of  His  creatures. 
You  are  the  only  class  of  people  that  the  good  Father  of  all  has  taken 
into  partnership  with  Himself  and  you  ought  to  appreciate  this. 

The  position  of  the  farmer,  I  believe,  is  greater  than  the  position 
of  a  King,  and  I  hope  that  vou  all  realize  tlie  responsibility  that 
is  resting  upon  vou.  We  will  have  our  work  to  do-some  of  us  I 
have  no  doubt  realizes  that  our  work  is  pretty  nearly  done;  some  of 
us  are  turning  our  faces  toward  the  setting  sun  and  watching  for 
the  oiow  upon  the  clouds  reflected  from  the  face  of  a  reconciled 
Master  who  has  led  us  into  this  great  work  for  humanity. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  agaiu.  if  i  had  the  strength  and  the 
time  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  longer,  but  I  do  appreciate  this 
opportunity  of  coming  out  here  and  looking  you  all  in  the  faces  once 
again.    I  thank  you.  (Applause). 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  perhaps  at  this  time  the 
members  of  the  iState  Board  of  Agriculture  would  appreciate  a  word 
from  the  bedside  of  one  of  your  fellow  members,  Mr.  Herr.  1  visited 
him  last  week  at  his  home  at  Millhall  and  thought,  perhaps,  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  word  direct  from  him.  Mr.  Herr  in- 
formed me  during  my  visit  that  he  was  elected  a  member  in  the  year 
1S79,  which  would  give  him  a  direct  connection  with  it  for  a  period 
of  almost  39  years.  I  found  him  to  be  remarkably  well  under  the 
circumstances,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
say  to  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  this  State 
he  hoped  that  he  would  sometime  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  meet 
with  you.  He  is  being  wheeled  about  in  a  chair  now,  of  course,  and 
one  side  is  partially  paralyzed,  yet  his  mind  is  absolutely  clear  and 
1  found  him  very  much  interested  in  your  work  and  the  work  of  our 
Department.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  hear  this  state- 
ment as  coming  directly  from  Mr.  Herr  as  recently  as  less  than  one 
week  ago. 

MR.  CAROTHERS:  The  Secretary  has  handed  me  letters  from 
Dr.  C.  H.  DeWitt,  Mr.  Broug  and  Mr.  Weld  explaining  the  reasons 
why  they  could  not  be  here.  He  thought  it  proper  to  have  them  read 
to  you. 

Letters  from  Dr.  DeWitt,  Mr.  Brong  and  Mr.  Weld  were  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  the  Report  of  the  Economic 
Geologist,  Prof.  Baird  Halberstadt.  , 

Prof.  Halberstadt's  report  is  as  follows: —      '      '  " 


REPORT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGIST 


By  BAIRD  HALBERSTADT,  F.  G.  S. 


During  the  year  just  closed,  there  have  been  but  few  samples  of 
rocks  and  minerals  sent  to  me  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  ex- 
amination. Such  as  have  been  submitted  have  been  of  little  or  no 
economic  importance.  Each,  however,  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  a  report  on  its  nature  and  value  has  been  promptly  sent  to 
the  sender.  Perhaps,  some  were  disappointed,  but  we  can  only  re- 
port on  what  we  find  and  not  on  what  we  would  like  to  have  found. 

Instead  of  a  purely  technical  report,  I  will  ask  an  indulgence  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  lay  before  you  some  observations  that  I 
have  made  in  the  nine  successive  terms  that  I  have  served  as  one 
of  your  Cons^ulting  Specialists.  These  are  not  the  observations  of  a 
trained  practical  farmer  but  rather  of  a  layman,  who  is  deeply  in- 
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terested  iu  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
improvement  in  the  methods  pursued  upon  the  farms  of  this  and 
other  states. 

During  these  terms,  I  have  experienced  much  pleasure  and  hope 
I  have  profited  through  my  association  with  you  and  the  farmers 
of  this  and  other  states.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met 
many  farmers;  some  of  these  men  had  attained  success  and  had  re- 
tired to  private  life  with  a  competence.  Others  were  men,  who  had 
fairly  held  their  own ;  still  others  who  were  rank  failures  as  farmers. 
Some  of  these  were  men  of  education  and  refinement;  others  were 
men,  who  in  early  life  had  been  deprived  of  educational  advantages 
but  by  reading  and  studying  had,  through  their  own  efforts,  educated 
themselves.  Again,  I  have  met  farmers,  who  neither  had  nor  cared 
for  an  education,  for  they  lacked  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  any  call- 
ing. It  has  also  been  my  pleasure  to  have  met  students  and  pro- 
fessors from  the  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges,  also  agricultur- 
ists from  the  cities,  who  expend  annually  large  sums  of  money  in 
gratifying  their  whims  and  fancies,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  pos- 
session of  a  farm.  As  the  farms  of  many  of  these  men  seems  to 
reflect  the  men  themselves,  I  have  naturally  seen  farms  of  many 
kinds,  under  many  conditions  and  under  different  systems  of  man- 
agement and  mismanagement.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  experi- 
ences have  been  rather  broad. 

The  same  diversitj^  which  characterizes  the  farming  class  is  found 
in  every  calling,  trade  or  profession,  for  in  each  will  be  found  good, 
indifferent  and  poor  workers.  To  this  rule,  the  farmer  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. ''Agriculture,"  said  the  immortal  Washington,  "is  the 
most  healthful,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  noble  employment  of 
man."  Washington  was  himself  a  farmer  and  delighted  more  in 
the  superintendence  of  his  farms  in  Virginia,  than  he  did  in  fol- 
lowing the  pursuits  of  a  soldier  and  statesman.  He  had  experience 
in  all  these  callings  and  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  judge.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  right,  for  no  healthier  place  can  be  found  than  on  a 
farm,  where  correct  sanitation  is  observed.  No  occupation  could 
be  more  useful  or  nobler  than  that  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  his 
fellow-man. 

Does  the  average  farmer  of  to-day  appreciate  the  importance  of 
his  vocation?  Does  he  place  himself  and  his  work  on  the  high  plane 
he  should,  and  does  he  think  for  a  moment,  that  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  world  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  human  race?  Have 
you  ever  considered  what  would  happen,  if  every  farmer,  farm  lab- 
orer and  those  having  but  a  smattering  knowledge  of  a  farming  were 
to  suddenly  die?  Such  an  occurrence  would  cause  the  most  terrible 
calamity  imaginable,  for  the  starvation  of  millions  and  millions 
would  inevitably  follow.  Do  you  feel  fully  the  responsibilities  that 
have  been  placed  upon  you,  and  how  utterly  helpless  the  whole  world 
would  be  without  your  knowledge  and  your  labors? 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the  farmer  is  the  most  needed  of  all 
the  workers  of  the  world  and  the  profession;  profession  I  say,  not 
trade,  for  farming  in  the  near  future,  if  not  to-day,  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  by  men  skilled  in  science,  for  there  is  neither  trade  nor 
profession,  tliat  involves  probably  so  many  problems  that  can  be 
solved  only  through  the  aid  of  science,  as  does  agriculture.  Time 
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was,  when  the  skill  and  learning  which  will  be  necessary  in  the  fu- 
ture were  not  required,  for  the  soil  was  virgin  nor  was  competition  so 
keen.  In  those  days,  vast  expenditures  for  artificial  or  commercial 
fertilizers  v.ere  unheard  of,  nor  had  the  Colorado  beetle  yet  invaded 
this  section,  San  Jose,  the  Oyster  shell  and  Scurfy  scales  were  un- 
known. Spraying  fruit  trees  and  potato  vines  was  a  thing  unknown 
fifty  years  ago,  because  it  was,  as  far  as  the  farmers  of  that  day 
knew,  unnecessary.  The  pests  with  which  you  have  to  contend  to- 
day had  not  yet  been  imported.  If  they  existed  here,  their  presence 
was  not  known,  and  it  was  not  until  the  destruction  wrought  by 
them  became  so  serious,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  that  measures 
were  taken  to  eradicate  or  crush  them  out. 

The  farmer,  in  those  days,  took  out  most  of  the  elements  of  fertil- 
ity, and  when  the  land  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  crops,  he  cleared 
more  ground  rather  than  attempt  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
worked  out  portion.  Land  in  those  days  was  cheap  and  that  could 
be  done  but  it  is  not  so  to-day.  1  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the 
farmer  of  to-morrow  to  succeed,  will  have  to  acquire  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  science  than  the  farmer  of  today,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  this: 
He  will  have  far  harder  conditions  to  contend  with  than  those  of  the 
past. 

Now  before  going  on,  let  me  say  to  you,  that  science  is  looked 
upon  far  too  lightly  by  too  many.  What  is  science?  Knowledge  of 
the  truth:  "Knowledge  of  the  true,  the  real,  the  explained  and  the 
comprehended."  The  real  scientist  has  but  the  utmost  contempt 
for  those  who  possess  little  or  no  knowledge  but  who  pose  as  learned 
men  and  Ts  omen.  That  class,  who  write  articles  or  books  upon  sub- 
jects of  which  they  know  nothing  and  which  being  read  by  people  in 
search  of  learning,  so  disgusts  them,  because  of  their  silliness,  that 
they,  unfortunately,  include,  in  their  condemnation,  men,  who,  after 
years  of  training  and  research,  are  worthy  of  recognition. 

There  is  probably  no  calling,  trade  or  profession  that  calls  for  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  that  of  the  farmer.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  required  to  be  an  expert  or  a  master  in  each  branch  of 
trade  but  he  must  or  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  ma'ny  of 
them.  The  work  of  a  farmer  involves  work  along  many  lines,  and 
while  the  city  dwellers  can  assign  much,  if  not  all  of  this  work  to 
mechanics,  the  isolated  position  or  remoteness  of  the  farm  from  the 
towns  and  cities,  however,  makes  it  often  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  perform  the  work  himself. 

We  assume  now  that  he  understands  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil, 
which  in  itself  is  a  trade,  but  that  is  but  one  branch.  A  farmer 
must  know  something  of  carpentry,  so  that  he  can  do  the  odd  jobs 
or  erect  buildings.  Of  blacksmithing,  he  must  know  enough  so  as  to 
make  repairs  quickly,  even  if  only  temporary  ones.  He  must  know 
something  of  the  trade  of  wheehvright  or  lose  much  time.  Modern 
farm  machinery  is  coming  into  such  general  use  and,  as  many  of 
them  are  more  or  less  intricate,  some  knowledge  of  machinery  is  very 
necessary,  and  the  farmer  who  can  dismantle,  make  repairs  to  and 
reassemble  his  machines,  will  save  not  only  the  money  cost  but  time, 
and  an  hour  at  certain  times  is  worth  as  much  as  a  day  at  others  on 
the  farm.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  knowledge  of  the  machin- 
ist's trade  is  necessary  or  at  least  useful. 
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Eleoti'itiry  is  destined,  no  doxibt,  to  play  an  important  part  on 
the  farm  in  the  near  fnture.  I  visited  cue  farm  in  Schuylkill  county 
where  much  of  the  work  and  all  the  lighting  is  done  by  electricity. 
The  presence  of  various  insects  and  scales  requires  the  farmer  to 
know  how  to  recognize  them,  so  some  knowledge  of  entomology  is 
very  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  treatment  of  the  soil 
of  the  fields,  the  preparation  of  washes  for  the  eradication  of  pests 
and  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  involves  some  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry. To  know  thoroughly  how  plants  grow,  the  farmer  should  have 
a  good,  if  not  wide  acquaintance  with  botany. 

If,  in  connection  with  his  farm,  he  is  running  a  dairy,  he  must 
know  how  to  test  milk,  otherwise  he  may  be  losing  money,  either 
because  of  poor  stock  or  through  being  defrauded  at  the  creamery. 
Even  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  livestock,  the  farmer  should  have 
a  good  working  idea  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  for  with 
this  at  his  command,  he  may  be  able  to  render  not  only  quick  but 
effective  service  in  cases  of  emergency.  Such  knowledge  is  doubly 
requisite  to  a  stock  raiser.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  render  "first  aid"  in  case  of  accident  or  illness  in  his  fam- 
ily or  to  his  employes.  Should  he  be  capable  of  rendering  such  ser- 
vice, he  might  be  able  to  save  human  as  well  as  animal  life,  for  it 
might  be  hours  before  a  physician  or  surgeon  could  be  gotten. 

It  matters  not  how  expert  a  man  may  be  as  a  farmer,  unless  he 
is  a  business  man,  he  can  not  make  the  most  out  of  his  farm.  Lack 
of  system  involves  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  unless  he  can  quickly 
detect  leaks  and  stop  them,  he  will  not  succeed,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  accomplished,  is  through  a  simple  system  of  book- 
keeping. On  small  farms,  it  need  not  be  elaborate  but  it  should 
be  sufficiently  full  and  complete  to  enable  him  to  know  whether 
each  branch  of  the  farm  has  made  or  lost  money  during  the  year. 
To  get  the  best  results  of  his  labors,  the  farmer  must  keep  in  touch 
with  the  demands  of  the  markets  and  the  prices  prevailing.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  some  of  the  qualifications  that  a  farmer  should 
have,  and  I  know  many  who  possess  them,  is  there  a  man  among 
you,  who  will  have  the  temerity  to  say,  that  the  modern,  scientific, 
"up-to-date  progressive  American  farmer  is  not  the  peer  of  any  man. 
As  he  is  mortal,  he  has  his  faults,  for  no  man  is  perfect.  There  is 
a  class  of  farmers,  and  I  have  met  some  of  them,  that  is  shiftless, 
and  seemingly  without  ambition.  Their  farms  are  a  disgrace,  but 
in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  trade,  business  or  profession, 
such  fellows  are  to  be  found. 

The  introduction  and  application  of  labor  saving  machines  and 
appliances  to  the  work  in  the  fields,  to  the  barns  and  homes,  will 
largely  wipe  out  the  drudgery  which  has,  in  the  past,  too  often  char- 
arterized  farm  work  in  all  its  branches.  With  the  passing  of  drud- 
gery, the  farmer  will  have  more  time  for  study,  recreation  and 
mental  improvement.  Brain  will  largely  take  the  place  of  brawn 
r  d  the  farmer  will  come  into  his  rights  and  just  deserts  of  which 
he  has  so  long  been  deprived.  The  motor  truck  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  reach  markets  now  inaccessible  to  the  horse  drawn  wagon. 
The  automobile  will  bring  him  and  his  family  into  closer  touch  with 
his  neighbors.  It  will  also  bring  many  city  people  to  the  country 
on  their  outings.    The  city' and  country  people  will  get  to  know 
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each  other  better  and  much  of  the  isolation  and  many  of  the  depri- 
vations you  have  heretofore  experienced  will  be  things  of  the  past. 
The  future  of  the  farmer,  to  me,  seems  brighter  to-day  than  ever, 
if  all  wasteful  methods  are  wiped  out. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you,  your  wives,  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, "Stay  on  the  farm,"  for  drudgery,  through  the  use  of  new 
methods  and  machines,  will  be  largely  abolished  and  pleasures,  that 
your  grandparents  never  knew,  will  be  yours.  In  the  country  is  to 
be  found  JS'ature,  pure  and  sweet;  there  you  are  closer  to  your 
Creator  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  not  far  distance  future,  we  expect 
to  see  the  happiest,  healthiest,  most  contented  and  prosperous  people 
of  the  Nation  on  the  American  farms. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  this  report — what  is  your 
wish  in  regard  to  it. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  placed  on  file. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Our  next  report  is  from  the  Agricultural 
Geologist,  Mr.  Stout.    (Applause).  , 

MR.  STOUT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State  Board, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  always  embarrassing  to  me  to  stand 
before  such  a  large  audience,  and  having  received  already  an  ap- 
plause adds  to  my  confusion.  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  be  introduced  here  as  a  member  from  Schuylkill  county.  I  told 
you  several  years  ago  that  we  prided  ourselves  and  hoped  to  have 
better  roads  in  the  near  future,  because  of  the  fact  that  tlie  Legis- 
lature levied  a  tax  of  about  10  cents  a  ton  on  all  the  coal  that  was 
mined  in  the  anthracite  coal  district.  We  expected  to  use  this  money 
to  build  good  roads,  but,  unfortunately,  as  it  should  have  been  known 
when  the  law  was  passed,  it  was  unconstitutional.  If  anyone  ever 
read  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  Article  9,  it  will  tell  them 
that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  law,  \mt  it  took  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  to  decide  that  fact  through  the  courts,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  say  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Now,  each  of  you  peo- 
ple who  bought  coal  and  used  it  up  paid  10  cents  a  ton,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  never  got  it  back — we  didn't  anyway.  Now,  that  money 
is  somewhere,  and  I  think  you  could  find  it  down  in  the  pockets  of 
some  of  those  men  who  were  instrumental  in  having  that  law  passed. 

Now,  I  feel  entirely  unable  to  do  justice  to  this  occasion,  and  it 
reminds  me  of  a  story  that  T  heard  some  years  ago.  It  was  down  in 
Chester  county  where  the  people  had  a  custom  of  hauling  things  on 
carts,  and  I  think  they  do  it  yet,  a  great  deal  of  their  carting  is  done 
with  carts,  and  they  hitched  horses  tandom,  one  in  front  of  another — 
sometimes  three,  four  or  five  in  a  row.  I  saw  them  haul  lumber, 
manure  and  coal  and  lime,  and  all  those  things  around,  and  one  of 
those  Chester  county  farmers  wanted  a  helper  on  his  farm,  and  he 
found  out  that  there  was  a  fellow  in  Lehigh  county,  named  John, 
who  wanted  work,  so  he  got  in  correspondence  with  him  and  hired 
him.  John  was  one  of  those  Pennsylvania  Dutch  or  Germans,  and 
in  some  of  these  sections  of  Pennsylvania  the  Germans  are  rather 
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rude  in  their  conduct,  and  usually  very  profane.  Well,  he  got  him 
down  there  and  he  saw  he  was  a  good  worker  and  he  liked  him,  and 
they  worked  along  together;  but  he  found  out  that  once  in  a  while 
he  would  overhear  John  using  very  profane  language  and  he  would 
admonish  him — not  very  severely — but  he  told  the  deacon  of  the 
church  about  it.  He  said,  "John  is  a  good  worker  and  I  like  to  have 
him  here,  but  he  is  very  profane  and  I  w^ould  like  if  you  would  take 
him  in  hand  and  admonish  him."  The  deacon  said,  "Well,  I  will." 
So  he  spoke  to  John  off  and  on,  and  on  one  occasion — this  farmer 
was  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  they  never  say  any  bad  words 
out  loud,  you  know — so  he  told  him,  "Now,  you  take  the  cart,  load 
it  full  of  apples,  put  some  bags  on  too  and  a  couple  of  empty  barrels 
and  go  over  and  have  some  cider  pressed,  we  want  to  have  some  apple 
butter  to-morrow."  Well,  John  did  as  directed  and  started  off,  and 
on  the  way  to  the  cider  mill  he  happened  to  meet  the  deacon,  who  was 
going  in  the  same  direction,  so  they  walked  side  by  side,  everything 
was  going  along  nicely  and  they  talked  pleasantly,  and  they  went  up 
rather  a  steep  hill,  and  they  had  almost  reached  the  top  when  the 
jolting  of  the  cart  shook  out  that  stick  that  holds  down  the  box  on 
the  cart  and  they  all  fell  out,  and  by  the  time  they  looked  around 
the  cart  had  dumped  off  the  barrels  and  they  went  down  the  hillside 
and  the  apples  rolling  in  every  direction,  and  everything  was  in  con- 
fusion. John  didn't  say  anything — he  just  looked  at  it,  and  the 
deacon  said,  "John,  I  am  surprised  that  you  can  control  yourself  un- 
der these  trying  circumstances."  John  scratched  his  head  and  said, 
"I  absolutely  can't  do  justice  to  this  occasion."  Well,  I  feel  a  good 
deal  that  way  myself. 

Mr.  Stout's  paper  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGIST 


By  W.  H.  STOUT. 


With  more  time  to  review  some  experiences  and  theories  since  the 
Department  allows  me  a  vacation  without  pay  and  while  waiting  to 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
some  things  that  are  of  interest,  at  this  time,  when  m  many  are  in 
the  field  to  uplift  the  farmer ;  discharging  adjectives,  verbs,  conjunc- 
tions and  interjections  from  the  rostrum  through  the  press  and  maga- 
zines. 

Associated  with  many  persons  during  past  years,  hearing  and 
reading  advice  to  farmers,  in  many  instances  it  came  from  those  who 
claim  as  having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  now  engaged  in  other 
occupations;  having  left  parental  homes  when  they  found  that  ac- 
tual work  was  required  from  them  which  did  not  agree  with  their 
psychology.  Among  the  fallacies  advanced  by  scientists,  that  of 
Jethro  Tu'll,  that  tillage  supplies  the  place  of  manure,  that  crops  can 
be  continuously  grown  without  manure  from  first  to  last  is  one  in- 
stance.   Baron  Von  Liebigo's  theory  of  soil  analysis  is  no  longer 
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considered  of  even  theoretical  value,  3'et  new  emphasis  given  to  both 
theories  by  recent  authors  and  lectulFers,  even  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  analysis  of  plants  and  actual  tests 
by  crops  are  practical  metliods  to  determine  what  the  lacking  ele- 
ments in  the  soil  actually  are.  The  use  of  raw  phosphate  rock  was 
advocated  which  has  been  found  of  little  value  after  testing  it  in 
various  experiments,  the  material  being  insoluble,  possibly  useful 
to  the  next  generation. 

Another  tlieory  advocated  and  tried  was  cultivating  wheat  in 
rows,  which  was  found  Tinprofitable.  I  saw  the  experiment  at  Craig- 
head's, out  from  Carlisle,  and  abandoned;  as  about  the  period  when 
it  was  tried  the  price  of  wheat  was  only  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  a  force  of  experts — so  called — are  engaged  in  soil 
surveys  and  soil  analysis  throughout  the  country  joined  by  some 
states  making  chemical  and  mechanical  tests  and  describing  the  agri- 
cultural value;  all  of  questionable  utilitj^  unless  finding  employment 
for  a  lot  of  students  and  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  is  a  con- 
sideration. 

This  State  contains  within  its  boundaries  what  are  termed  three 
grand  divisions  in  Geology:  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous. 
These  are  divided  and  sub-divided  into  numerous  formations  and  as 
many  names.  When  the  soil  survey  was  commenced  it  was  expected 
to  revolutionize  agriculture,  and,  as  one  interested,  paid  close  at- 
tention especially  when  the  adjoining  county  of  Lebanon  was  re- 
ported. Lebanon  county  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Silurian  system 
and  the  agricultural  part  entirely  so;  limestone,  slate  and  shale  in 
predomination.  The  limestone  was  known  as  Trenton,  Calfariferous 
ous  and  Chazy  in  various  sections,  and  the  extensive  valley  from  New 
York  into  Tennessee,  an  example.  When  the  soil  survey  began  on 
this  formation  it  was  started  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  named 
Hagerstown  loam,  stony  loam,  sandy  loam,  silt  loam,  clay  loam  and 
clay.  Parallel  with  the  limestone,  is  another  formation  known  as 
Hudson  River  and  TJtica  shale,  also  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  same 
ridge  where  the  famous  Lehigh  county  potato  section  is  and  ex- 
tensive peach  orchards  near  Allentowu,  Reading,  Myerstown,  Leb- 
anon and  the  Cumberland  valley  are  located.  This  is  part  of  the 
Silurian  system  same  as  the  limestone;  however  it  is  classed  as 
Devonian,  of  which  there  is  none  within  miles  until  north  of  the 
Blue  Mountain.  When  such  bUmders  are  made  by  persons  who  are 
supposed  scientists,  it  naturally  reflects  upon  the  whole  work,  so  a 
novice  or  layman  loses  confidence  in  the  soil  survey. 

All  the  new  names  introduced  in  classifying  soils  are  hundreds 
and  any  person  Avishing  to  familiarize  himself  with  terms  should  be- 
gin early,  work  late  and  take  a  college  course.  General  geology  long 
since  classified  systems,  divisions,  subdivisions  and  formations 
adopted  as  state  and  nation  wide  definition.  The  soils  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, described  in  a  State  bulletin  by  Prof.  Menges,  is  of  more  value 
to  agriculture  than  that  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey.  The  word  "ex- 
pert" appears  so  frequently  of  late  in  connection  with  agricultural 
teaching,  and  the  word  as  defined  by  Webster  is  "taught  by  use, 
experience,  familiar  knowledge,  skillful,  practice,  dexterous,"  is  mis- 
applied.   The  average  investment  in  farms  amounts  to  |8000  in  land. 
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livestock  and  buildings;  so  the  farmer's  income  should  be  based — as 
any  other  business^— on  cost  of  production  after  meeting  all  neces- 
sary expenses  and  have  a  fair  wage.  Until  agriculture  is  so  ad- 
justed that  farm  labor  can  be  paid  as  much  as  any  other  industry, 
can  afford  considering  the  intelligence  and  experience  necessary  in 
modern  farming,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  right  kind  of  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  remains  unsolved. 

We  hear  much  about  intensive  farming  and  greatly  increased  crop 
yields  as  a  means  to  make  farming  more  profitable.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  excessive  crops  are  not  profitable  as  prices  are  re- 
duced to  such  a  low  level  that  loss  instead  of  profit  is  the  result 
financially  aside  from  the  lessened  fertility  remaining  in  the  soil. 
Intensive  agriculture  is  practiced  in  European  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries where  much  hand  labor  is  employed;  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  acute,  labor  cheap  and  the  agricultural  class  little  bet- 
ter than  serfs.  If  the  American  people  care  to  become  vegetarians, 
wear  wooden  shoes  and  smocks ;  sleep  on  wooden  blocks  and  eat  with 
chop  sticks;  they  can  do  like  the  Chinese  and  Japanese — the  type 
that  can  live  on  less  than  any  class  of  humanity.  Differing  from 
other  countries  where  the  farms  are  small,  here  they  are  increasing 
in  acreage  through  the  Investment  in  real  estate  by  wealthy  people 
who  make  fortunes  in  other  industries  and  in  public  employ. 

Europeans  use  great  quantities  of  fertilizers,  an  average  much 
gi-eater  than  in  this  country,  and  have  home  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts among  a  dense  population — no  trouble  about  cost  of  distribu- 
tion. We  have  depleted  our  soils  to  feed  Europeans  until  the  virgin 
fertility  has  been  exhausted  and  now  depend  upon  the  south  and 
west  for  feeds  and  for  fertilizers  anywhere  obtainable.  If  we  could 
produce  and  sell  nothing  except  butter,  lard,  milk,  eggs,  fruit  and 
V  getables  the  preservation  of  soil  would  be  easily  solved,  but  other 
things  are  needed  to  support  life  and  maintain  health  and  vigor  in 
these  strenuous  times  when  labor  is  speeded  up  and  urged  to  the  limit. 
In  proportion  to  the  labor  engaged  with  the  modern  machinery  in 
use  this  country  produces  more,  man  for  man,  than  any  other  nation. 

We  now  have  an  army  of  self-constituted  guardians  of  agriculture, 
of  a  class  such  as  compose  our  officials  and  some  newspaper  editors 
most  of  whom  get  their  inspiration  from  observation.  Such  make 
our  laws,  execute  them  and  determine  the  meaning  after  years  of  delib- 
eration. Seeing  agriculture  from  parlor  and  dining  car  windows, 
from  touring  cars  and  rusticating  at  Palm  Beach,  Miama,  Bermuda 
and  Cuba  in  winter:  at  Long  Branch,  Moosehead  Lake,  White  Moun- 
tains, Wernersville  and  Adirondacks  in  summer,  between  times  at 
the  Waldorf.  Bellevue  Stratford,  Metropolitan  or  Travraore,  in  club 
rooms  sipping  "lemonade,"  are  the  ones  so  enthusiastic  in  advising 
farmers  and  appropriate  vast  sums  of  the  people's  money  to  mollify 
the  producers  and  consumers  to  gain  their  good  will  and  votes.  Of 
this  class  some  favor  an  embargo  on  farm  products,  encourage  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  and  boycott  eggs  and  butter,  talk  preparedness  and 
occupy  the  first  row  of  pews,  "wearing  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve 
the  devil  in." 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  views  herein  expressed  are  antagonistic 
to  real  science,  as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  experience,  invention 
and  science  are  of  incalculable  value  in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor. 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  between  theory  and  experience.  While 
the  two  are  useful  in  practice  and  work  well  together,  experience  is 
of  great  importance.  Within  recent  years  great  institutions  are  en- 
dowed to  prepare  experts  in  agriculture  whose  experience  is  limited 
to  class  and  dining  rooms,  learning  dexterity  in  handling  knives, 
forks,  spoons  and  hash  and  finding  their  way  to  the  pie  counter  and 
the  till  to  public  funds. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  uplifting  movement  had  about  reached 
the  limit.  But  there  is  another  in  process  to  uplift  households  on 
economics  by  engaging  women  county  agents  with  flreless  cookers, 
bread  pans  and  ladles  to  demonstrate  how  to  make  mush,  egg  omelet, 
roast  turkey  and  how  to  raise  babies,  or  advocate  what.  Mrs.  Sanger 
was  prohibited  from  advising  in  New  York. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  are  thus  engaged  leaving  sixteen  hundred 
vacancies  to  be  filled.  And  to  think  in  the  great  Keystone  state  a 
single  county  employed  a  woman  county  agent  to  enlighten  the  be- 
nighted housewives  and  explain  calories,  carbo-hydrates,  proteins 
and  fats. 

It  appears  that  a  few  autocratic  persons  are  gaining  the  audience 
of  legislators  with  a  view  to  control  all  avenues  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation to  gain  popularity  and  the  plaudits  of  a  credulous  public  un- 
der the  preten??e  of  patriotism  and  love  for  the  dear  people,  at  the 
same  time  petitioning  and  appealing  for  appropriations  and  more 
appropriations  to  add  to  the  burden  of  supporting  increasing  num- 
bers of  economists  and  uplifters. 

Public  funds  are  squandered  lavishly  upon  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  make  room  for  greedy  aspirants  for  places  at  the  pie  counter 
until  it  has  become  necessary  to  cast  about  to  find  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  supply  depleted  treasuries,  national  and  state;  to  bond 
and  mortgage  the  future  to  meet  the  extravagancies  of  this  genera- 
tion. What  is  left  to  this  country's  wealth  is  contained  in  the  firfrt 
twenty-four  inches  of  soil,  being  rapidly  exhausted  to  support  the 
home  population  and  those  in  foreign  countries  depending  upon  the 
western  hemisphere  for  their  daily  bread  and  roast  beef. 

The  latest  government  report  on  the  value  of  crops  produced  in  the 
United  States  last  year  amounts  to  the  vast  sum  of  somewhat  over 
nine  billion  dollars,  which,  if  divided  between  six  million  farms,  af- 
fords each  a  little  above  fifteen  hundred  dollars — about  five  dollars 
a  day  to  meet  all  expenses  that  are  involved  in  a  years  operation. 
It  takes  the  entire  income  of  nearly  seven  farms  to  pay  one  officTal 
or  the  labor  of  ten  men  earning  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  pay 
a  single  commissioner  to  look  up  the  egg  trust,  beef  trust,  coal  trust, 
and  trust  upon  trust.    This  does  not  include  necessary  expenses. 

State  Senaxor  Charles  W.  Wicks,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  agricultural  conditions  in  New  York  state  re- 
ports: "Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  this  state  are 
making  any  profit  at  all.  One-third  are  not  breaking  even.  The 
other  third  are  making  about  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  man  labor 
and  nothing  for  farm  women."  Much  of  the  blame  for  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  charged  to  the  much  abused  middle-man,  very  many  of 
whom  are  honest  and  reasonable  in  their  charge  and  necessary  in  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  as  much  as  are  the  army  of 
commercial  agents  daily  traveling  all  over  tbe  country.    Back  to 
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the  land  is  the  slogan  loudly  proclaimed  from  various  quarters  and 
very  often  those  who  heed  the  appeal  without  experience  soon  come 
to  grief,  and  after  spending  a  large  sum  in  scientific  agriculture  and 
pet  theories  hang  out  signs  "Farm  and  Stock  for  Sale."  The  aban- 
doned poultry  plants,  expensive  dairy  barns,  luxurious  surroundings'" 
and  modern  conveniences  and  high  ideals  rarely  produce  revenue 
to  meet  expenses. 

Public  expenses  go  on  all  the  while  increasing  and  frequently  un- 
necessarily as  an  example  the  State  Legislature  recently  convened 
and  adjourned  for  a  period  during  which  the  expenses  continue  at 
the  rate  of  seven  hundred  dollars  a  day;  forty-nine  hundred  dollars 
a  week  and  twenty  thousand  a  month.  No  doubt  some  of  the  com- 
mittees are  busy  planning  how  to  promote  party  politics;  how  to 
formulate  bills;  how  to  exchange  votes  to  get  appropriations  for 
more  appointments  on  commissions,  advisors,  agents  and  instructors 
for  favorites  at  the  same  time  blame  the  other  party  for  extrava- 
gance. 

One  of  the  commendable  things  proposed  is  the  repeal  of  anti- 
quated, useless  laws  on  the  statute  books,  and  it  may  so  happen  that 
the  one  approved  May  8,  1876  creating  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture may  be  clandestinely  among  them.    Be  on  guard! 

After  many  years  association  with  this  public  spirited,  useful  and 
unselfish  organization  as  a  member  and  specialist  without  perhaps 
adding  to  its  dignity  or  usefulness,  it  is  at  least  a  flattering  recogni- 
tion of  having  done  a  little  to  alle\'iate  distress  among  the  poor 
people. 

If  the  Department  carries  out  the  proposed  movement  to  distri- 
bute tad  poles  throughout  the  State,  to  produce  cheaper  meat  by 
supplying  an  abundance  of  "bull-frog  legs,"  future  generations  will 
respect  and  honor  your  humble  associate  from  Schuylkill  county  as 
an  early  advocate  of  this  measure  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  State 
with  "Kena  Pipiana,"  so  that  when  workers  open  their  full  dinner- 
pails  to  find  the  hind  quarters  of  prepared  bull  frogs  on  toast  but- 
tered with  oleomargarine  they  will  bless  the  Department  and  your 
humble  servant. 

An  embargo  should  be  placed  on  bull  frogs.  Having  served  a  just 
and  lawful  time  in  assisting  to  uplift  humanity  and  outlived  this 
progressive  age  it  may  be  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  find  a  substitute  more  capable  to  continue  the  good  work 
through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

THE  FAEMER'S  BURDEN 

"Rural  uplifters.  Commissions,  Investigators,  Snrveyers,  Demonstrators.  Inspec- 
tors Theorists,  Politicims.  Promoters,  Firmomnnifs .  Agents,  Advisers,  Econom- 
ists '  Office  seekers,  Combinations,  Trusts.  Pseudo  scientists.  Faddists,  Experts,  All- 
around  Cranks,  Instructors.  Kid  Olove  xl^ricnlturists.  Agritators,  Tax  Consumers, 
Professors  12,  10-8-6-4  M  dollar  Officials.  Thistles,  Thorns,  increasins  Taxes,  Bugs 
and  beetle's,  worms  and  fleas,  flies  and  germs.  Bacteria  and  Moths.  Rots  and 
Molds,  Blis-ht  and  Scale.  Lice  and  Mites:  Floods  and  droughts,  _wind  and  hail, 
frosts  and  fires,  hawks  and  owls,  weasles  and  minks,  snakes  and  lizards,  rats  and 
mice  inflictions  upon  agriculture,  besides  the  high  price  for  coal,  lumber,  gas. 
hardware,  labor,  coffee,  sugar,  potash,  nitrate,  rubber,  leather,  diamonds  and 
pearls,  st^el  and  iron,  hathtnbs  and  snap,  everything  100  to  800%  more  costly  while 
farm  products  are  50%  advanced  except  hay." 
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MR.  HUTCHISON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  .ui  appointment  that 
I  have  to  keep  and  I  am  not  feeling  just  the  best  this  morning,  and 
then  being  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  that  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  House  permit 
Brother  McGowan  to  appoint  Dr.  Beck  in  my  place  to  serve  on  this 
Committee  that  is  going  to  pass  on  this  bill.  I  would  ask  a  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  that  Dr.  Beck  take  my  place  on  that  Com- 
mittee. ,,, .,  .....  .    I  . 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Dr.  Beck  take  Mr. 
Hutchison's  place  on  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  the  Executive  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  We  are.  The  Secretary,  Dr.  Beck,  will  make 
the  report. 

Dr.  Beck  then  read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
is  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Your  Executive  Committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  your  consideration: 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

John  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Clark  M.  Bower,  Blain. 

W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

H.  G.  McGowan,  Geiger's  Mills. 

R   W    Lohr,  Boswell,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Geo.  G.  Hutchison,  Warrior's  Mark. 

Matthew  Rodgers  Mexico. 

P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Allentown. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

John  A.   Woodward,  Howard. 

B.   Frank  Wambold,  Sellersville. 

B.  F.  Killam,  Paupack. 

W.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster,  R.  D. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 

J.    Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  D. 

E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport. 

S.  C.   George,  West  Lebanon. 

CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS 

Botanist.   Prof.  F.  D.  Kern,   State  College. 

Fomologist,   Chester  J.  Tyson  Floradale. 

Chemist  Dr.  William  Frear,   State  College. 

Vet.  Surgeon,   Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,   Harrisburg. 

Snnitarian,   Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,   Altoona. 

Mioroscopist  and  Hygienist,   ..Prof.  J.  W.  Kellogg,   Harrisburg. 

Entomologist,   Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,   Harrisburg. 

Ornithologist,   Prof.  Boyd  P.  Rothrock,   Harrisburg. 

Meteorologist,   Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,   Lewisburg. 

Apiarist  H.  C.  KHuger,   Liverpool. 

Economic  Geologist,   Prof.  Baird  Halberstadt,   Pottsville. 

Aa-ricultural  Geologist,   W.  H.  Stout,  Pinegrove. 

Forests  and  Forestry,   Trvin  C.  Williams,   Harrisburg 

Feeding  StulTs  G.  G.  Hutchison  Warrior's  Mark. 

Soils  and  Crops,   Prof.  Frajiklin  Menges,  ,,,.,..York.  , 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


John  P.  Young,. 


CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 

 Marion . 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  EARTH  ROADS 

,T    T5   Rossville. 

George  F.  Barnes,   

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 

„,  .J   Arendtsville. 

A.  I.  Weidner  

.     DAIRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

„  A   West  Grove. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  

'  ^  FERTILIZERS 

c  I.  li.   Norristown. 

John  H.  Schultz,  

WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBERS 

,-rT   ^   T>i    1   Mercer. 

W.  C  Black,  

"  LIVESTOCK 

_    ^   Houston. 

.Tames  M.  Paxton,  

POULTRY 

„r-^^   Allentown. 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,  

'  "  MARKETING 

'      .   Lanr-astpr,  R.  D.  • 

J.  Aldus  Herr,  ,  

(Signed,)  ,,       ~^         ^  BLTHOLDER, 

:      .     .  M.  E.  CONARD, 

.„  ,,:■.  H.  G.  McGOWAN, 

.      ■  ■  W.  FRANK  BECK, 

:  JOHN  P.  YOUNG, 

MATTHEW  RODGERS, 
.  P.  S.  FENSTERMACHER, 

CLARK  M.  BOWER, 

'."i.  ,         Executive  Committee 
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It  was  then  moved,  oeconded  aud  carried  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  at  this  time  to  change  the  program  just  a  little.    We  are 
honored  with  one  lady  member  on  this  Board,  and  I  will  take  the  lib- 
erty and  pleasure  of  calling  on  that  member  now  to  speak  to  us,  Mrs 
Jean  K.  Foulk. 

Mrs.  Foulk  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS 


By  MRS.  JEAN  KANE  FOULK. 


I  came  before  this  Board  three  years  ago  and  outlined  very  briefly 
what  T  hoped  to  develop  and  make  out  of  my  office  of  Farm  Adviser 
The  office  was  a  new  one,  not  only  in  title,  but  in  object,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  any  such  work  had  been  undertaken  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  first  time  that  rural  women's  in- 
terests and  needs  in  the  home  and  farm  life  had  been  given  a  definite 
standing  or  been  recognized  as  so  essential  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
life  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  demand  a  special  representative  of 
their  demands  and  needs.  To  be  sure  we  had  had  women  institute 
lecturers;  I  think  seven  was  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time,  and 
there  were  seasons  when  only  one  was  regularly  scheduled  in  the  in- 
stitute bulletin.    Therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  Farm  Adviser  of 

—even  if  it  did  not  only 
mean  one  woman  to  help  solve  the  many  and  complex  problems  of 
the  rural  homes,  in  the  state  having  the  largest  rural  population  in 
the  Union. 

T  am  asked  to  come  before  you  to-day  in  order  that  I  might  again 
enlist  your  interest  and  sympathy  in  this  work.  T  want  to  give  you 
a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  and  how  it  has  been  done,  and  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  how  it  f^hould  be  continued  and  developed  and  the 
need  that  it  sJionld  be  continued  and  developed. 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  travelled  over  23,000  miles.    I  have 
never  made  a  visit  or  delivered  an  address  that  has  not  been  asked  for, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  ever  refused  to  go,  but  have  always 
been  ready  for  service.    I  have  written  over  2,000  letters,  most  of 
these  in  long-hand,  because  T  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  stenographer. 
T  have  paid  special  visits  to,  or,  had  interviews  with  over  300  indivi- 
duals, and  have  made  over  165  addresses  where  all  the  local  expense 
was  covered  by  the  people  to  whom  I  went  to  speak,  and  where  the 
audiences  ranged  from  a  handful  of  interested  women  to  mixed  audi- 
ences of  several  hundred  persons.    I  have  written  many  articles  for 
publication.    I  have  been  called  upon  to  design  improvements  in 
homes  in  connection  with  these  visits  and  lectures,  and  have  started, 
or  helped  to  start,  community  centres,  home-school  associations, 
girls'  clubs  and  mothers'  clubs  in  many  counties  of  the  State.  When 
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travelling  in  I'ural  localities  I  make  a  practice  to  visit  rural  schools 
and  speak  to  the  children  and  teachers.  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  installment  of  a  number  of  septic  tank  sewage  systems.  In  one 
township  in  Erie  county  there  are  four  rural  schools  which  now  have 
this  improved  system.  i    i  -+1, 

This  list  of  activities  does  not  cover  the  interviews  I  have  had  witn 
women  who  are  working  in  various  ways  that  stand  for  extension 
work,  who  wanted  advice  and  sympathy  and  help  of  various  kinds 
that  T  could  give  them  from  my  experience.    Nor  does  it  cover  such 
items  as  advice  given  to  women  on  farms  who  own  the  farms  and  are 
trying  to  manage  them  themselves.    It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
the  details  that  all  this  work  has  covered,  for  there  is  hardly  an  item 
of  interest  connected  with  the  rural  woman's  life  that  I  have  not  come 
in  contact  with.    To  simplify  and  extend  our  influence  we  should 
have  bulletins  and  leaflets  and  printed  information  in  various  forms 
that  could  be  sent  over  the  state  to  answer  inquiries,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  so  much  writing  and  the  expense  of  travel  that  per- 
sonal interviews  entail.    A  stenographer  could  easily  be  kept  busy 
by  this  branch  of  the  Department.    To  get  data  and  put  it  together 
for  bulletins  and  leaflets  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.    One  person  can- 
not make  addresses  on  so  many  diverse  interests,  or  understand  and 
answer  the  hundreds  of  questions  that  come  to  one,  without  time  tor 
study  and  thought.    Manv  times  the  work  has  been  curtailed,  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  work  contmu- 
ouslv  but  have  been  laid  off  for  weeks  at  a  time,  because  the  money 
for  mv  expenses  and  salary  was  not  forthcoming.    The  demand  for 
other  farm  advisers  has  been  very  great,  I  know,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  cattle,  soil  and  poultry  vs.  the  home,  the  fact  that  the 
legislature  appointed  eight  men  and  one  woman  on  this  Board  will 
show  how  the  appropriation  has  been  divided.    The  women  of  the 
State  the  Federated  Club  Women,  the  Kural  Women,  the  Grangers, 
the  Suffragists  and  even  the  Antis,  all  feel  that  we  need  and  should 
have  more^done  for  our  homes,  and  that  this  appointment  of  a  farm 
adviser  should  be  but  the  entering  wedge  for  more  and  better  tlimgs. 
Three  years  ago,  when  T  was  not  only  the  baby  member  of  this  Board, 
but  as  I  am  to-day  the  only  woman  member  of  it,  I  made  a  plea  for 
your  suBport  and  asked  you  for  help.    I  asked  them  in  general  terms 
—now  I  am  asking  for  a  definite  thing.    I  want  money  appropriated 
for  this  special  branch  of  the  work,  that  more  people  may  be  employed,' 
and  what  is  done,  mav  be  better  done  and  in  a  more  organized  way. 
The  work  shows  there  is  a  demand  for  it  not  only  m  farm  homes  but 
in  homes  everywhere,  urban  and  rural.    Then,  won't  you  one  and  all, 
use  voiir  influence  to  help  bring  this  matter  properly  before  the  legis- 
lature so  that  the  interests  of  our  rural  women  and  children— yes,  and 
of  the  men  as  well-mav  not  be  neglected,  but  that  their  interests  may 
be  substantially  advanced  and  their  living  conditions  improved  during 
years  that  are  to  come? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  next  hear  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Livestock,  Mr..  Doris  L.  Fulkman. 


Mr.  Fulkman's  report  is  as  follows: 
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REPOET  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  LIVESTOCK 


By  DORIS  L.  PULKMAN,  Chairman. 


Livestock  farming  of  our  State  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  some 
other  lines  of  farming.  Compare  our  way  of  harvesting  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  now  and  you  can  quickly  see  the  difference.  You  may 
ask  me  why  it  has  not.  Here  is  an  example  of  what  is  going  on  on 
too  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  farms.  A  Mei'cer  county  farmer  had  a 
Holstein  Jersey  heifer  which  he  bred  to  a  Guernsey  bull  because  he 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  conglomeration.  We  have  too  many 
farmers  who  don't  care  what  to  drink  so  they  take  the  whole  blamed 
business.  A  man  in  the  livestock  business  should  have  a  goal,  the 
goal  should  be  a  Percheron,  a  Belgian,  a  Holstein,  a  Guernsey,  a  Jer- 
sey, a  Berkshire,  a  Chester  mite,  a  Merino,  a  Southdown,  'or  some 
particular  breed  of  livestock  in  which  he  is  interested.  If  you  were 
going  out  to  buy  a  good  draft  horse  you  would  go  where  they  had 
been  raising  the  breed  of  your  liking  for  years  the  same  of  any  other 
livestock. 

The  qiiestion  then  arises  of  community  breeding.  Does  it  pay  for  a 
community  to  raise  the  same  breed  of  livestock  of  the  different  kinds? 
Yes.  It  is  community  breeding  that  makes  Waukesha  advertise  as 
the  Guernsey  capitol  of  America  and  Jefferson  county,  Wisconsin  as 
the  Holstein  and  Guernsey  hub  of  the  world.  Take  any  county  of 
our  State  and  And  a  community  where  a  certain  breed  of  livestock 
has  been  raised  for  a  generation  and  you  will  find  better  homes,  bet- 
ter schools,  better  roads,  better  crops  growing  on  the  land  and  a 
higher  ideal  of  morals  than  where  they  have  no  particular  aim  in  rais- 
ing livestock. 

I  know  of  one  community  that  keep  Jersey  cows  and  patronize  a 
community  creamery  that  is  known  for  miles  around  on  account  of 
its  prosperity,  when  hay  and  grain  dealers  want  to  buy  a  few  cars  of 
hay  or  wheat  that  community  is  gone  to  first  because  they  "can  supply 
their  wants  at  less  expense.  Attend  thefr  church  and  you  will  find 
a  people  who  look  prosperous  and  happy,  pay  their  preacher  before 
the  annual  meeting  and  give  over  $1,000  per  annum  to  missions.  Go 
into  their  community  on  certain  Tuesday  evenings  they  will  take  you 
to  their  large  buff  brick  Grange  Hall,  show  you  every  nook  and  corner 
of  it  and  finish  by  telling  you  it  is  paid  for.  A  certain  farmer  in  this 
eoranninity  went  down  to  Kentucky  to  a  Jersey  sale  and  paid  $1,000 
for  a  bull.  Now  every  farmer  cannot  do  this  but  every  community 
can.  The  best  sires  are  not  too  good  for  any  community  provided 
they  appreciate  their  value. 

All  good  livestock  is  by  no  means  pure  bred;  but  that  is  no  argu- 
ment why  we  should  keep  grades.  If  a  man  is  successful  with  grade 
livestock  that  is  the  best  sign  possible  that  he  can  make  a  success  of 
the  pure  bred  livestock  business.  In  starting  into  the  pure  bred  live- 
stock business  it  is  not  advisable  to  sell  all  your  grades  at  otice  and 
replace  them  with  pure  breds  but  buy  a  sire  and  one  or  two  females 
of  the  desired  breed  and  stick  to  your  breed.  A  great  many  failures 
have  been  made  by  changing  breeds  too  often.  A  jumping  jack  is  a 
good  thing  to  amuse  people  with  but  they  usually  die  in  the  act. 
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\  Lawrence  county  farmer  at  a  pure  bred  Percberon  sale  in  October, 
1914  bought  an  imported  mare  for  |400.  The  next  spring  she 
dropped  a  horse  colt  for  wliich  he  was  offered  $100  when  it  was  six 
months  old  but  would  not  accept.  Was  not  this  a  good  mv-estment 
when  the  mare  made  a  half  team  and  dropped  a  mare  colt  m  tbe 
sprino-  of  1916?  The  grand  champion  steer  at  the  International 
StoclT  Show  at  Chicago  was  not  a  pure  bred  but  was  a  pure  bml 
Hereford  Shorthorn  cross  which  may  bring  results  for  one  cross  but 
after  that  vou  go  down  instead  of  up  the  ladder. 

Now,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  pure  bred  livestock  I  will  say 
that  we  should  not  buy  it  for  the  papers  alone,  but  should  buy  ani- 
mals that  have  the  qualities  desired.  Livestock  farming  is  the  only 
branch  of  farming  that  will  not  only  support  itself  but  will  leave 
the  land  in  a  better  state  of  fertility  than  it  was  before.  In  1916  the 
seven  leading  Western  markets  received  9,320,050  cattle  which  is  1  - 
536,468  more  than  they  got  in  1915  and  2,146,810  more  than  m  1914 
These  ti<^ures  do  not  indicate  what  the  nations'  herd  of  cattle  has 
grown  during  the  past  two  years.  No  doubt  there  has  been  some  in- 
crease on  farms  and  ranches  but  they  are  marketed  lighter  than  here- 
tofoie  During  the  past  vear  the  seven  markets  have  received  25,- 
343  895  hog  'tgains?  21,631,482  in  1915  and  18,261,541  in  1914.  The 
marketing  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  slightly  m  excess  of  1915  In 
1916—1 1;637,108  reached  the  market  which  was  476,879  more  than 
in  1915  but  1,634,344  less  than  in  1914. 

In  spite  of  the  light  weight  of  cattle  and  hogs  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  meats,  the  prices  of  meats  are  the  highest 
known,  partly  on  account  of  our  export  trade,  another  the  biggest 
home  consumption  in  time  of  high  cost. 

A  number  of  Lawrence  county  farmers  make  sausage  and  sell  it 
to  the  grocers  of  New  Castle  at  18  cents  per  pound.  Last  week  they 
raised  it  to  20  cents  and  there  was  very  little  opposition.  Last  year 
they  sold  it  at  15  cents  and  had  they  made  a  raise  of  two  cents  the 
grocers  would  not  have  bought  it  because  their  patrons  would  not 
have  stood  the  raise,  but  this  year  money  is  plentiful  and  pork  some- 
what scarce  so  they  buy.  The  farmer  talks  about  not  getting  enough 
for  his  products.  Was  there  ever  a  time  before  when  he  could  get 
from  13  to  18  cents  for  dressed  pork  or  $2.50  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 
Farm  products  are  high  and  the  time  to  make  hay  is  while  the  sun  is 
shining  for  it  is  not  going  to  always  shine  so  brightly  as  it  is  now 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  animals  that  we  want  to  keep  on 
the  farm  but  there  are  two  others  that  will  have  to  be  kept  if  we  are 
to  exist  and  be  a  prosperous  nation,  the  boy  and  the  girl  Give  the 
girl  a  chance  to  do  something  besides  washing  dishes  and  such  jobs 
which  they  seldom  like,  let  them  help  with  the  cooking  and  baking 
for  there  is  as  much  art  in  baking  a  loaf  of  bread  that  is  fit  to  eat  as 
there  is  in  playing  ragtime  music  and  powdering  and  painting.  Give 
the  boy  an  interest  in  some  of  the  stock  or  crops  and  when  it  is  sold 
let  him  have  his  share  of  what  they  bring.  Teach  him  to  think  along 
farm  linps  teach  him  that  farming  is  just  as  honorable  as  any  other 
^^cat^on  so  that  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it^ 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  the  Country  Boys  Creed,  by  Edwin 
Osgood  Grover. 
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I  believe  that  the  country  which  God  made  is  more  beautiful  than  the  city 
\vhich  man  made,  that  life  out  of  doors  and  iu  touch  with  the  earth  is  the  natural 
lite  ot  man.  I  believe  that  work  is  work  wherever  we  find  it  but  that  work  with 
nature  is  more  inspiring  than  work  with  the  must  iutricate  machiuerv. 

"I  believe  that  the  dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on  what  you  do,  but  upon 
how  you  do  it,  that  opportunity  comes  to  the  bov  on  tlie  farm  as  often  as  to  the 
boy  in  the  city,  that  life  is  larger  and  freer  and  happier  on  the  farm  than  in 
town;  that  my  success  depends  not  upon  my  location  but  upon  mvself,  not  upon 
u*',™'^      '  "^""^  ^  actually  do;  not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck 

1  believe  in  working  when  I  work  and  playing  when  I  play  and  in  aiviu<' 
and  demanding  a  square  deal  in  every  act  of  life." 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  spread  on  the  minutes.       .  y  ^,,.    .  _ 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  report  is  on  Poultry,  by  W.  Theo. 
Wittman.  Is  Mr.  Wittman  present?  Well,  perhaps,  there  is  some 
discussion  on  the  last  report  just  read.  Is  there  any  discussion  on 
this  last  report — the  report  on  livestock? 

MR.  BLACK:  I  recall  that  two  years  ago  the  writer  of  the  report 
made  this  statement— that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  must  raise 
more  beef  producing  animals  or  the  people  would  soon  become  vege- 
tarians. But  Governor  Brumbaugh  told  us  yesterday  about  the 
Dutchmen  eating  cabbage  at  $110  a  ton  wholesale— now' the  question 
is,  what  will  we  eat  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  I  was  in- 
formed a  few  minutes  ago  that  Mr.  Klinger  was  not  present  when  his 
name  was  called,  but  is  present  now.  If  Mr.  Klinger  is  present  he 
will  please  come  forward  and  give  us  his  report. 

Mr.  Klinger's  report  is  as  follows:      ..  .  ^  .  / ,; 

REPORT  OF  THE  APIARIST 


By  H.  C.  KLINGER. 


It  becomes  my  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  the  following  as  my 
Eighth  Annual  Report  as  Apiarist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  to  report  for  the  year  just  past,  in 
the  line  of  Apiculture.  Reports  coming  in  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season  indicated  a  large  crop  of  honey ;  but  drought  setting  in 
throughout  different  parts  of  the  country  greatly  reduced  expected 
production.  According  to  verified  reports,  the' yield  of  honey  is 
shown  to  be  28%  greater  in  1916  than  in  1915.  'That  for  Pennsyl- 
vania is  .54  pounds  surplus  per  colony  or  37%  greater  this  year  than 
the  preceding  year.  All  the  states  have  shown  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction over  that  of  1915  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  North  Dakota  and  seven  of  the  extreme  Western  states. 
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In  the  matter  of  honey  consumption,  over  67%  of  it  is  used  locally 
and  does  not  find  its  way  to  outside  markets.  The  demand  for  honey 
is  rapidly  increasing  and  better  prices  are  being  obtained.  There 
are  several  factors  responsible  for  this:  The  increased  cost  of  all 
food  products;  a  system  of  extensive  advertising;  the  shipment  to 
the  countries  at  war  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  honey  to  take  the  place 
of  sugar,  and  lastly,  honey  is  being  recognized  as  a  food,  not  a  luxury 
—a  food  that  helps  to  make  up  a  balanced  ration  for  the  human 
body.  The  nations  at  war  have  discovered  that  honey  has  a  greater 
food  value  in  units  of  energy  than  many  of  the  other  staple  articles 
of  food. 

Dr.  Hirshberg,  of  John  Hopkins  University,  says,  "Honey  has 
weight  for  weight,  and  bulk  for  bulk,  more  nourishment,  more  fuel 
and  more  heat  units  than  meat,  fish  or  eggs.  One  ounce  of  honey 
surpasses  an  egg  by  75  units.  Moreover  it  is  decidedly  cheaper  and 
twice  as  helpful  to  human  energy."  ,    t  ^ 

A  table  of  comparisons  was  recently  compiled  by  the  Iowa  -bood 
and  Dairy  Department  showing  the  following: 

Honey  at  20c  a  pound,  or  7  oz.  at  8fc  equals  .  ,  ■  : 

5.0  oz.  cream  cheese  worth  lO-Jc 

10  eggs,   •  ........10c  • 

12  oz.  beefsteak,   if'C 

15  oz.  codfish,   .......20c 

8  oranges,   , 

5  bananas,   10c   .  , 

8  walnuts,  

The  slogan  today  in  bee-keeping  is  "Eat  Honey."  It  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, it  is  a  valuable  article  of  food  and  cheaper  in  comparison  than 
many  of  the  commonly  used  food  products. 

The  business  of  honey  production  is  rapidly  assuming  its  place 
among  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  State.  There  are  perhaps 
no  greater  number  of  bee-keepers  than  formerly,  but  they  are  becom- 
ing more  wide-awake.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scourge  of 
bee  diseases  which  is  sweeping  over  the  State  is  putting  bee-keepers 
on  their  mettle  and  is  also  to  some  extent  eliminating  the  careless, 
slip-shod  box-hive  bee-keeper  whose  method  of  bee-keeping  has  been  a 
nuisance  to  his  more  progressive  neighbors. 

The  status  of  the  bee-keeping  industry  a  dozen  years  ago  was  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  today.  Then  no  agricultural  school  had  given  the 
slightest  recognition  to  apiculture.  Today  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
ten  states  offer  courses  in  bee-keeping.  Then  the  National  Govern- 
ment did  very  little  for  the  Apiarist  and  his  industry. 

Congress  has  now  appropriated  $25,000  for  Apiculture— 15,000  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  inaugurating  extension  and  demonstrative 
work.  Government  experts  are  now  working  in  three  different  states, 
encouraging  and  teaching  modern  methods  and  appliances.  Many  of 
the  states  have  inspection  laws.  Others  are  repealing  inadequate  laws 
and  passing  better  ones.  Greater  efficiency  is  demanded  of  the  in- 
spection force  and  the  entire  work  of  inspection  is  being  put  on  a 
firmer  basis.  Some  of  the  states  where  several  years  ago  foul  brood 
diseases  were  rampant  and  bee-keeping  became  almost  impossible, 
now  report  the  diseases  under  control  and  the  industry  vastly  im- 
proved, and  the  production  of  honey  largely  increased. 
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Localities  in  our  own  State,  where  inspection  work  was  carried  on, 
report  an  absolute  cleaning  up  of  the  diseases.  Under  former  condi- 
tions it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  honey,  now  large  crops  are  again 
obtained  showing  large  returns  for  the  small  expense  incurred  by 
inspection  work.  Campaigns  of  education  are  being  conducted  in 
different  ways  teaching  the  public  the  value  of  honey  as  a  food  and 
also  the  value  of  the  bee  to  the  fruit  grower  as  a  pollenizer  of  fruit 
blooni.  TJiousands  of  families  who  never  thought  of  honey  are  now 
substituting  it  for  sugar,  realizing  it  to  be  more  healthful  and  less 
expensive.  This  has  caused  the  demand  for  honey  to  exceed  the  pro- 
duction out  of  all  proportions  insomuch  that  in  many  places  the 
market  for  extracted  honey  was  all  cleaned  up  before  the  holidays  In 
speaking  with  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  large  honey  farms  of  "  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  recently,  the  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  the  pos- 
sible over  production  of  honey.  His  reply  was  that  while  they  were 
using  tons  of  the  article  their  only  trouble  was  in  meeting  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  it. 

Some  one  threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay  and  said  to  one  of  our 
State  inspectors,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  the  honey  when 
all  these  farmer  bee-keepers  are  educated  to  modern  methods  of  bee- 
keeping?" It  is'  safely  estimated  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  counti-y  now  eat  honey,  and  if  all  the  honey  now 
produced  were  passed  around  it  would  barely  give  each  individual 
a  taste  of  it.  '  '  ,   ,  .. 

The  Pomologist  may  perhaps  safely  caution  farmers  to  go  slow  in 
planting  commercial  orchards  for  fear  of  over  production,  even  when 
choice  apples  now  bring  60  cents  a  dozen.  The  Apiarist  on  the  other 
hand  believes  that  every  farmer  having  an  orchard  should  set  a  few 
hives  of  bees  in  it  by  doing  which  he  would  not  only  secure  finer  fruit 
but  also  get  a  good  share  of  Nature's  sweet  without  causing  a  slump 
in  the  honey  market. 

ECONOMY— EFFICIENCY— PREPAREDNESS. 

We  have  thus  far  avoided  the  use  of  these  words  because  their  fre- 
quent use  has  made  them  thread-bare.  But  lest  some  one  might  criti- 
cise this  report  on  account  of  their  absence,  we  have  placed  them  all 
together  to  percolate  through  the  remainder  of  the  report  as  your 
tlioughts  may  suggest. 

Comparing  the  present  state  of  the  bee-keeping  industry  with  its 
future  possibilities,  it  seems  yet  to  be  in  its  infancy.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  variety  of  honey  bearing  flora  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other 
State.  Early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
for  bees  to  fly  until  the  heavy  frosts  of  Autumn  come  there  are  flowers 
of  some  kind  blooming  that  secrete  honey.  The  soft  maples  and  wil- 
lows open  early  in  spring  and  their,  honey  stimulates  early  brood 
rearing.  This  is  soon  followed  by  the  various  fruit  bloom's  which 
frequently  give  a  start  in  the  surplus  department.  This  is  shortly 
followed  by  the  locust  which  for  a  short  time  yields  profusely.  Af- 
ter this  comes  white  and  alsike  clover.  The  blossoming  period  of 
the  former  extends  through  a  period  of  several  weeks.  The  heaviest 
flow  of  white  clover  is  in  the  month  of  June;  but  quite  frequently  it 
tides  over  until  the  buckwheat  season  comes.    In  .some  sections  where 
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the  timber  lias  not  been  taken  off  too  closely,  basswood  and  poplar 
give  large  yields.  Sumac  during  the  early  part  of  July  never  fails 
to  give  a  crop  and  the  honey  is  of  a  fairly  good  flavor.  Next  comes 
buckwheat  which  begins  in'the  middle  of  July  and  lasts  until  late 
in  the  season.  This  in  many  parts  of  the  State  is  the  main  crop. 
Lastly  comes  golden-rod  and  the  asters  which  continue  to  yield  even 
after 'the  first  frosts.  In  this  large  list  of  flowers  there  has  not  been 
known  a  year  when  they  all  failed.  Many  states  depend  upon  a  single 
flower  foT  a  crop  and 'if  this  fails  in  producing  their  entire  crop  is 
gone. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  40,000  bee-keepers  in  the  State, 
with  an  investment  of  over  |2,000,000  and  an  annual  product  of  over 
?l,50O,000.  It  might  appear  from  these  figures  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  encourage  any  further  investment,  yet  from  practical  ob- 
servation it  is  known  'there  are  miles  and  miles  of  territory  that  do 
not  have  a  single  colony  of  bees,  and  that  have  an  abundance  of  flow- 
ers that  produce  honeV.  It  isi  estimated  by  one  of  our  inspectors 
that  ten  colonies  of  bees  could  be  kept  where  one  is  kept  now  without 
overcrowding.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  within  the  radius  of 
a  few  miles  a  ton  or  more  of  honey  can  be  gathered  and  from  this  fact 
it  must  be  evident  that  tons  upon  tons  of  honey  are  going  to  waste 
every  year.    Where  is  the  economy  in  all  this? 

Every  up-to  date  bee-keeper  knows  that  by  the  proper  attention 
and  management  of  his  bees  each  colony  can  be  made  to  store  double 
and  sometimes  more  than  double  the  amount  they  often  do.  Also 
by  the  sowing  of  leguminous  plants  such  as  the  alsike,  crimson  and 
sweet  clovers  and  vetches  any  territory  can  be  made  to  support  more 
bees  aside  from  increasing  soil  fertility  so  much  needed.  This  is 
efficiency. 

And  here  is  the  end— the  part  usually  containing  the  sting.  The 
Apiculturist  is  not  without  his  troubles.  The  diseases  of  American 
and  European  Foul  Brood  are  making  a  disastrous  sweep  over  the 
entire  State.  It  has  wiped  out  whole  apiaries  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  as  contagious  to  the  bees  as  small-pox  is  in  the 
human  family.  A  single  bee  carrying  honey  from  a  diseased  colony 
may  in  a  short  time  infect  a  whole  apiary  and  cause  the  loss  of  every 
colony  besides  spreading  the  disease  to  neighboring  yards. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  work  of  inspection 
done  in  the  past  few  years  since  we  have  an  inspection  law.  Thou- 
sands of  colonies  have  been  inspected  and  whole  communities  helped 
and  cleaned  up.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  our  State,  and  to  those  who 
did  it,  but  inadequate  funds  do  not  permit  the  keeping  of  a  sufficient 
force  of  inspectors  or  a  system  of  fighting  by  which  the  diseases  can 
be  stamped  out.  It  is  similar  to  fighting  fire;  unless  there  is  a  force 
sufficiently  strong  enough  to  hold  it  in  bounds  it  will  compel  a  re- 
trenching on  ground  already  covered.  It  will  require  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  work  by  which  it  can  be  driven  from  township  to  township  and 
from  county  to  county  and  the  ground  once  covered  made  immune  to 

recurrent  attacks.  ,    .  ,  ^.         4.-  +t,^ 

This  work  will  depend  entirely  upon  legislative  action  It  the 
means  are  adequate  there  is  no  reason  why  this  State  should  not  be 
made  the  first  in  the  value  of  honey  products.  With  a  campaign  ot 
education  and  a  thorough  system  of  inspection  work  this  industry 
can  be  made  one  in  which  our  State  may  well  be  proud. 
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The  CHAIEMAIN:    Have  you  any  discussion  on  this  subject? 

MR.  KILLAM:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  report,  although  I 
am  not  a  bee  keeper.  In  our  country  we  have  what  we  call  wild  bees. 
We  have  a  large  forest  there,  and  the  bee  hunters  ever  hardly  find  a 
tree  in  an  unliealthy  condition;  they  tell  me  they  generally  find  them 
filled  with  honey.  Now,  I  wonder  if  the  enemy  that  destroys  bees 
ever  gets  into  the  forest  where  our  wild  bees  are. 

MR.  KLINGER:  Has  the  foul  brood  struck  your  county,  that 
you  know?  ' 

MR.  KILLAM:    I  don't  know.    There  are  very  few  bee-keepers 
there,  but  we  have  people  who  make  it  quite  a  business  to  find  honey 
m  trees  in  an  immense  forest  where  the  timber  has  been  taken  out 
and  the  hardwood  taken  out  and  a  good  many  trees  are  hollowed 
and  that  makes  a  good  home  for  the  bees.  '  ' 

MR.  KLINGER:  The  foul  brood  may  not  have  struck  that  sectioji 
of  the  State,  but  it's  undoubtedly  true  that  if  those  bees  were  to  get 
a  drop  of  honey  that  contains  germs  of  that  disease  they  will  certainly 
get  it.  It  doesn't  take  long  when  the  disease  strikes  the  wild  bees, 
that  is,  the  bees  in  trees,  before  they  are  cleaned  out.  but  when  it 
strikes  a  bee  keeper  who  is  careless,  he  may  have  it  in  his  yard  and 
drag  it  over  that  section  and  he  may  have  it  for  a  year  or  two  years, 
and  may  infect  from  one  place  to  another.  They  "think  that  in  the 
woods  it  is  sooner  cleaned  out  among  the  bees  in  the  trees,  as  it  is 
thought  they  are  more  vigorous  than  bees  in  colonies,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are.  Now,  speaking  for  Juniata  county  and  some  of  my 
neighboring  counties,  the  disease  didn't  strike  us  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  then  it  simply  swept  through  there  and  cleaned  up  every- 
thing. Many  who  have  25,  30  or  40  colonies  report  their  colonies  in  a 
rotten  condition. 

DR.  CONARD :  They  say  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good— 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question — whether  the  introduction  of  the 
foul  brood  might  be  used  to  drive  bees  away  when  they  are  objection- 
able. The  case  I  refer  to  is  this:  One  of  my  neighbors  lives  in  a 
brick  house  with  a  cornice,  extending  probably  two  feet,  and  the  bees 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  those  cornices  and  they  can't  get  them 
out,  and  it's  under  a  slate  roof,  and  the  honey  melts  and  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  house.  They  can't  get  any  benefit  from  them  at  all 
and  they  have  become  a  nuisance  there,  and  they  have  also  swarmea 
and  taken  possession  of  the  other  end  of  the  same  house  in  the  same 
manner.  Now,  it  just  occurred  to  me  while  jon  were  talking  whether 
we  couldn't  introduce  the  foul  brood  there  and  kill  that  lot  of  bees— 
that's  rather  a  mean  thing  to  do,  I  know ;  but  they  want  to  get  them 
out  of  there. 

MR.  STOUT:    Open  it  up  and  take  them  out.   .  i  .  .  ' 

DR.  CONARD:  Yes,  but  we  are  not  all  like  you  are;  we  don't 
know  how. 
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MR.  KLTNGER:  Can't  you  invent  a  way  by  which  you  can  reach 
the  centre  of  the  surface  and  just  put  a  spicket  there  and  tap  the 
honey  out?  There  is  a  way  to  get  them  out  of  buildings  and  out 
of  trees  where  you  can't  open  them  up.  There  is  a  method  by  which 
they  can  do  it,  perhaps,  Brother  Stout  can  tell  you. 

MR.  STOUT:  I  would  open  them  up  and  take  them  out  and  burn 
them. 

MR.  KLINGER:  It  might  take  me,  perhaps,  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
tell  you,  but  it  is  possible  to  take  bees  and  honey,  but  you  can't  take 
the  comb — ^^'cu  can  take  bees  and  honey  ont  of  a  house  and  tree — if 
you  can  get  to  the  place  where  their  opening  is  it  is  possible  to  get  it 
all  out,  honey  and  everything,  only  combs— you  can't  get  them  out, 
and  that  is  by  trapping  the  bees  in  their  flight  and  putting  comb  in 
another  place  outside  and  preventing  them  from  going  back  there 
until  you  have  a  sufficient  large  force  and  then  they  will  inhabit  the 
hive  you  liave  on  the  outside.  After  you  have  that  done  get  cream 
and  insert  in  that  colony,  and  when  all  the  old  bees  are  out  and  when 
you  are  ready,  that  is,  your  colony  sufficiently  strong  enough,  open 
up  the  house  or  the  crack  where  they  go  in  or  the  tree  and  allow  that 
bee  to  go  in  there  and  rob  that  honey  all  out  on  the  outside,  and 
there  is'nothing  remaining  there  except  a  few  larva  and  the  old  colony 
— you  have  bees,  honey  and  all  on  the  outside. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
there  is  any  remedy  for  this  foul  brood. 

MR.  KLTNCER:  Yes,  there's  a  remedy  for  the  foul  brood  about 
the  same  as  it  is  for  smallpox.  The  remedy  that  they  apply  is  the 
shnkinsc  system.  You  simply  have  to  ffet  rid  of  all  the  honey  that's 
in  the  hive  that  mav  contain  a  germ,  because  if  there  is  any  that  con- 
tains serms  it  may  be  carried  back  asain.  The  system  used  is  shak- 
inc  them  out  on  starters  in  another  hive,  so  that  the  honey  that  the 
bees  may  carry  alone:  with  them— of  course,  they  will  when  you  sitart 
shaking— when  the  bee  is  disturbed  they  will  think  they  are  being 
robbed?  Rut  them  on  starters  in  another  hive,  frames  with  a  few 
inches  of  foundation,  and  they  will  consume  that  honey  in  building 
comb  on  those  starters.  Now.  some  parties  claim  that  one  shake  will 
do  and  other  parties  claim  that  to  make  it  effective  and  to  be  sure 
shaking  a  few  davs  after  that  again,  so  that  no  possible  chance  of  tak- 
ing any  honey  from  the  hive  they  have  into  the  other  hive._  You  sim- 
ply have  to  give  them  clean,  new  quarters. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  say  in  case  of  an  outbreak 
of  that  kind  it  would  be  iust  as  well  to  take  heroic  measures  and 
burn  them  at  once  find  be  done  with  it.  If  you  "o  monkeying  around 
you'll  spread  them  throun-h  the  neifrhborhood.  ?nd  I  think  the  best 
thino-  to  do  is  to  destroy  them.  Tf  the  colony  is  a  strong  colony  it 
may  be  saved,  but  if  von  are  not  sure  about  it  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  a  brush  fire',  as  Brother  Stout  suggests,  make  a  brush  fire 
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if  the  colony  is  bad,  or  a  good  log  fire,  and  set  the  colony,  the  hive, 
combs,  honey,  everything,  right  on  there  and  burn  it  up,  and  then 
cover  up  the  ashes  so  there  isn't  a  chance  for  any  other  bee  to  get 
to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  there  is 
no  further  questions  the  Board  will  stand  adjourned  until  1 :30  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 


Wednesday  x\fternoon,  January  24,  1917,  1:30. 

Mr.  Louis  Piollet  in  the  Chair.  .  ^  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Please  come  to  order  now  and  we  will  begin 
the  session  for  this  afternoon.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  new  vice- 
presidents  were  to  take  charge  of  this  meeting.  I  supposed  that  the 
old  board  would  hang  over.  They  didn't  say  anything  about  it  this 
for-enoon,  but  I  was  told  this  afternoon  we  had  to  get  into  harness. 
I  thanlv  you,  gentlemen,  very  much  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
in  electing  me  a  vice-president,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  the  best  I 
can  to  further  our  interests  as  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 
believe  Ave  are  of  importance — more  so  than  we  think — and  if  we 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  do  something  we  won't,  so  we  have  got 
to  work  together  and  boost  up  our  cause  of  agriculture  and  do  our 
part. 

I  believe  Brother  Dorsett  wishes  to  make  an  announcement. 

MR.  DORSETT:  The  announcement  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Many 
of  3^ou  are  members  of  the  Grange  and  I  suppose  that  most  of  you  will 
want  to  take  out  some  insurance,  either  to  protect  yourself  or  your 
employees,  and  the  Grange  is  now  organizing  an  insurance  company, 
and  they  have  a  notary  to  take  your  name.  I  understand  he  is  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  this  afternoon,  and  any  of  you  who  would  like  to  join 
this  new  company  simply  go  there  and  leave  yoiir  name  and  it  won't 
cost  you  anything,  and  then  Avhen  the  company  is  finally  organized 
you  take  out  j^our  insurance  through  this  new  company.  I  believe  the 
name  is  to  be  The  Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Company,  and  they  will 
issue  a  policy  that  is  called  an  In  and  Out  Policy — if  you  can  under- 
stand what  that  means.  As  I  understand  it,  it  means  simply  this — - 
that  whether  you  come  under  the  new  Compensation  Act  or  not  this 
policy  will  cover  you  or  cover  your  employees.  It's  really  a  double 
policy.  Now,  it  won't  cost  you  anything  to  go  and  leave  your  name 
over  at  the  Board  of  Trade  any  time  this  afternoon,  and  I  think  the 
notary  will  be  at  the  Bolton  after  four  o'clock. 

A  Member:    Is  that  only  for  Grange  members? 

MR.  DORSETT:  Just  Grange  members.  I  suppose  that  will  be 
extended  one  of  these  days,  but  at  the  present  time  that  is  all  they 
are  taking  in. 

MR.  KILDAM:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  report  was  omitted  this  fore- 
noon— the  one  on  Poultry  by  W.  Tlieo.  Wittman. 
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The  CHAIKMAN:  Is  Mr.  Wittman  present?  Mr.  Wittmau,  if  you 
will  c-oiiie  forward  and  give  your  report  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Wittmau's  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY 


By  W.  THEO.  WITTMAN,  Chairman. 


As  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Poultry,  1  would  respectfully 
report  that  several  matters  noted  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago 
are  still  trending  in  that  direction,  and  have  even  been  accentuated. 
For  instance,  both  eggs  and  poultry  have  been  higher  in  price  and 
are  likely  to  go  still  higher.  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  reached 
4:Sc  to  5(jc  a  dozen.  Pennsylvania  egg  farmers,  72c  to  87c  a  dozen 
and  have,  besides,  been  honored  this  year  by  New  York  Produce 
with  top  quotation  under  this  phrase,  "Pennsylvania  and  near-by 
white  eggs  fine  to  fancy."  The  premium  paid  on  choice  eggs  by 
this  same  market  this  year  has  been  higher  than  ever.  For  in- 
stance, the  quotations  November  19th,  1916  were  "Fresh  gatheied, 
extra  fine  at  47  and  48c."  "First,  44  and  46c,  "Fine  to  fancy  brown, 
50  to  57c ;  white  eggs  65  to  72c." 

These  quotations  show  and  I  would  especially  call  the  attention 
of  this  Board  to  these  figures,  that  best  white  shelled  eggs  on  this 
date  were  bringing  the  producer  24c  a  dozen  more  than  best  farm 
eggs  and  28c  a  dozen  more  than  the  mn  of  average  farm  eggs. 
Also,  that  white  shelled  eggs  at  the  same  time  were  bringing  15c  a 
dozen  more  than  selected,  fancy  brown  shelled  eggs.  Surely  with 
such  inducements  it  is  up  to  our  farmers  to  produce  what  the  market 
wants  and  is  going  to  pay  for. 

This  last  year,  too,  eggs  started  to  be  higher  in  price  earlier  than 
ever  before.  Our  egg  t'armers  were  getting  already  in  August  eight 
cents  a  dozen  more  than  in  August  a  year  ago;  were  already  getting 
50c  a  dozen  and  better  this  year  in  September.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience in  other  farm  crops  the  poultry  farmer  as  a  poultry  farmer 
has  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  prices  he  has  been  getting;  or 
the  returns  made  to  him  for  his  eggs  by  the  commission  men.  The 
just  fanner  on  the  other  haud  has  usually  not  got  what  is  coming 
to  him.  He  got  the  price  of  the  poorest  ungraded  eggs  reaching 
the  market  or,  the  price  a  huckster  or  collector  seen  fit  to  allow  him. 
He  especially  fell  short  if  his  weekly  basket  of  eggs  was  made  up 
entirely  or  in  part  of  choice  white  shelled  eggs  or  even  good  brown 
shelled  eggs.  Such  eggs  are  all  graded  out—  or  perhaps  graded  up 
would  be  a  better  way  of  putting  it — and  finally  make  someone  a 
big  profit.  The  remedy  is  obvious:  keep  hens  only  that  will  lay 
white  shelled  or  good  brown  shelled  eggs  and  consign  these  eggs  to 
some  reliable  New  York  City  commission  man. 

When  it  comes  to  the  returns  for  live  and  dressed  poultry  these  too 
have  seen  a  big  jump,  in  some  cases  50%.  Or,  farmers  who  in 
August,  1915,  were  getting  12c  a  pound  for  old  hens  got  18c  a  pound 
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in  August  this  year.  Broilers  and  squab  broilers  also  brought  an 
especial  good  price  this  year.  Some  growers  reported  receiving  up 
to  90c  a  pound.  Turlie.ys  brought  the  producer  more  and  cost  the 
consumer  more  than  ever  before.  The  former  received  something 
like  28c  a  pound  live  weight  and  35c  a  pound  dressed,  and  the  lat- 
ter paid  something  like  35c  a  pound  live  weight  and  50c  a  pound 
dressed. 

Because  turkeys  have  practically  disappeared  from  Pennsylvania 
as  a  dependable  market  crop  and  because  the  great  bulk  of  turkeys 
sold  in  this  year's  holiday  markets  were  shipped  in,  there  was  a 
very  wide  range  of  prices  this  year.  In  one  city  the  day  before 
Christmas  there  was  a  glut  and  turkeys  could  be  had  for  28c  a 
pound  and  not  a  hundred  miles  away  in  another  city  there  was  a 
scarcity  and  the  price  jumped  to  50c  a  pound. 

The  "egg  boycott"  by  city  women  and  so  much  featured  by  the 
big  city  dailies  was  an  exceedingly  unfair  and  uncalled  for  move- 
ment and  was  justly,  bitterly  resented  by  everj-one  who  had  eggs  to 
sell  last  month.  This  and  the  still  continued  hammering  at  cold 
storage  eggs  and  cold  storage  of  eggs  can  result  in  only  one  thing, 
viz:  This  same  city  boycotter  is  going  to  pay  more  than  ever  next 
year  for  eggs.  This  whether  the  war  ends  or  not  for  the  blunt  truth 
is,  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  not  keeping  up  with  the 
consumption.  The  city  and  village  backlot  poultry  grower  has  quit 
by  the  thousands  being  too  busy  with  both  work  and  play  and 
claiming  grain  is  too  high;  the  farmer  is  not  increasing  tlie,  size 
of  his  flocks  and  although  yearly  we  have  more  and  more  big  utility 
poultrj^  farms  these  are  not  filling  the  ever  widening  gap  as  indi- 
cated above.;  Therefore,  the  prospects  of  the  exclusive  poultry 
farmer  that  is  in  or  the  one  thinking  of  going  in  are  brighter  today 
than  ever. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I  notice  in  this  program  that  after  each  of 
these  papers  there  is  to  be  a  discussion  and  a  chance  for  discussion 
and  questions.  I  thought  maybe  there  might  be  something  you 
would  like  to  ask  about.  Many  of  you  here,  no  doubt,  are  interested 
in  the  poultry  business  and  would  like  to  say  something. 

MR.  KILLAM:  There  is  a  report  from  Dr.  Samuel  Dixon  here 
somewhere.  I  think  it  must  lay  on  the  table.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
well  to  have  that  report  read  and  for  the  Board  to  make  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  report,  and  maybe  if  it  is  not  read  they  will  take  it  and 
put  it  on  file.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  read. 

DR.  CONARD:  The  report  was  here  and  I  thought  probably 
while  I  was  absent  it  was  passed. 

MR.  KILLAM:    The  report  was  not  passed.     ' '    ,        '  "  / 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  of  Dr. 
Dixon  be  received  and  filed.  ... 
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A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  speaker  on  poultry  what 
he  considers  is  the  cause  that  some  years  certain  breeds  of  fowls, 
for  instance,  the  Leghorns,  will  do  very  good  and  maybe  the  next 
year  they  will  not  do  so  very  well — the  country  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Mr.  Wittman,  did  you  hear  the  question? 

MR.  WITTMAN:  As  I  understand  the  question,  the  gentleman 
wants  to  know  why  it  is  that  Leghorns  will  do  well  some  years  and 
other  years  not  so  well.  Well,  because  the  Leghorn  is  an  impatient 
bird,  i  might  say,  under  too  severe  weather  conditions.  That  is, 
they  will  do  what  I  call  "pouting"  in  the  cold  weather.  If  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  the  plain,  blunt  truth,  the  Leghorn  belongs  to  a  warm 
country  and  we  can't  expect  the  Leghorn  to  be  a  good  winter  layer 
in  the  sort  of  weather  we  have  been  having  for  the  last  four  or  six 
weeks,  and  especially  if  not  given  Leghorn  care,  as  we  call  it —  that 
is,  the  pampering  care  that  the  Leghorn  must  have  to  do  well.  But 
when  the  weather  conditions  have  been  like  they  are  during  the  last 
four  or  six  weeks  Leghorns  will  not  do  well.  I  think  that  answers 
the  question  why  Leghorns  do  better  in  a  mild,  open  winter  than 
when  the  weather  is  very  severe.  They  are  very  nervous  birds  too, 
and  like  to  get  out  and  when  they  are  shut  up  all  winter  and  can't 
get  out  at  all,  it  makes  them  nervous,  restless;  and  if  they  do  get  out 
it  will  hurt  them  a  great  deal  more  in  the  cold  weather  than  it  does 
the  Plymouth  Rock  and  other  birds. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  poultry  in  severe  weather  should  be 
kept  shut  up  tight  or  should  they  have  a  run? 

MR.  WITTMAN:  Some  say  they  shouldn't  get  out  at  all.  The 
practice  on  the  egg  farms  is  almost  universal — they  believe  in  keep- 
ing them  in  all  the  time  and  not  letting  them  out  even  on  pleasant 
days  but  sticking  to  the  idea  of  keeping  them  in  all  winter.  Then 
when  spring  comes  let  them  out  and  jou  can  then  continue  to  let 
them  out.  Of  course,  when  you  first  begin  to  let  them  out  there  is 
going  to  be  a  drop  in  eggs  for  a  little  while  but  you  can  get  more 
eggs  if  you  keep  them  in  all  winter..  .  / 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  ask  about  poultry?  The  next  in  order  on  the  program  is  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  this  forenoon.  I  took  up 
the  point  where  Mr.  Wittman  was  to  come  in,  and  I  suppose  the  last 
on  this  forenoon's  program  was  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   Did  they  report? 

MR.  SHOENER:    Yes,  they  did.  ;  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  for  this  afternoon  is  tlie  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr  is  the  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve, but  he  is  not  present  and  who  did  you  say  was  the  next  mem- 
ber? 

DR.  CONARD:    Mr.  Killnin. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Mr.  Killam  will  you  make  tlie  report? 

,  MR.  KILLAM:  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr  is  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
aud  he  is  not  here.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  called  on 
to  take  anj'  action  on  that  Committee,  and  there  is  no  report  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  We  haven't  been  called  together  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Herr.    Perhaps  he  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    No,  he  is  confined  to  his  bed. 

MR.  KILLAM:  Well,  there  is  no  report  on  any  Advisory  Com- 
mittee work  that  I  know  of.  E.  E.  Tower  and  myself  are  the  only 
members  on  it.  We  have  not  been  called  upon  to  do  any  work  along 
the  line  of  a  report  or  investigation  or  anything  else,  consequently 
there  is  no  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  as  there  is  no  report  we  will  pass  that. 
The  next  is  the  Report  on  Soils  and  Crops,  by  Prof.  Franklin  Men- 
ges.   I  guess  Professor  is  ready  for  you. 

Prof.  Menges'  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  ON  SOILS  AND  CROPS 


By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES. 


■  In  the  soil  investigations  throughout  the  State  during  the  past 
year  many  conditions  were  discovered  which  are  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained, for  instance,  in  the  Red  Shale  soils  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State  frequently  the  surface  soil  is  quite  sour  while  the  sub- 
soil is  neutral  or  slightly  sweet.  The  soils  and  subsoils  derived 
from  the  Micaceous  strata  throughout  this  same  area,  after  years 
of  croping  without  liming  are  still  sweet  or  at  least  neutral. 

The  surface  soils  derived  from  the  Bloomsburg  Red  Shale  in 
Columbia,  Montour  and  Union  counties,  if  at  all  sour,  are  only 
slightly  so  while  the  subsoils  are  invariably  sweet  or  neutral.  The 
soils  and  sub-^^oils  in  Montour  and  Union  counties  derived  from  the 
Helderberg  limestone  and  its  accompanying  strata  are  invariably 
sweet,  while  those  der-ived  from  the  Marcellus  are  just  as  invariably 
sour  and  usually  extremely  so.  The  soils  and  subsoils  derived  from 
the  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale  in  the  Conyngham  Valley,  Luzerne 
county,  are  usually  neutral  or  sweet  except  those  of  the  valleys  in 
which  the  limy  minerals  of  these  strata  have  been  dissolved  out, 
which  here  causes  a  slight  sourness. 

The  one  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  offered  for  the  existence 
of  a  sour  surface  and  a  sweet  subsoil  in  the  Red  Shale  soils  of  the 
southeastern  area,  is  that  during  the  heavy  liming  period  as  high 
as  100-BOO  bushels  of  lime  were  applied  on  these  soils  at  a  time  and 
that  by  this  time  this  limo  has  worked  down  into  the  subsoil  and  is 
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keeping  this  soil  sweet  all  of  which  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
Ted  clover  will  remain  two  seasons  in  these  soils  and  yield  a  splen- 
did crop  of  clover  hay  the  second  year  while  in  the  soils  which  have 
not  been  so  limed  the  clover  will  remain  only  one  year  and  then  make 
only  an  indifferent  yield.    The  Micaceous  soils  of  the  southeastern 
area  contain  a  larger  number  and  quantity  of  basic  elements  than 
any  soils  of  any  other  formation  in  the  State  and  these  elements 
'neutralize  acidity  as  well  as  lime  and  sweetness  in  these  soils  is 
not  a  definite  indication  that  lime  is  not  needed  in  fact  lime  applied 
on  these  soils,  except  the  shaly  hydro  micas,  has  produced  splendid 
results,  not  because  it  sweetened  the  soil  but  because  it  supplied  this 
element  or  liberated  elements  which  the  plants  needed.    The  sweet- 
ness or  neutrality  of  the  soils  derived  from  the  limy  strata  of  the 
Hudson  Eiver,  the  Clinton  Eed  and  the  Bloomsburg  Eed  Shale, 
the  Helderberg  limestone  and  its  accompanying:  strata  and  the 
Mauch  Chunk  in  the  Conyngham  Valley,  when  well  cultivated,  are 
neutral  because  the  lime  contained  in  these  strata  is  made  available 
or  is  acted  on  by  the  gases  brought  into  it  from  the  air  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  those  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  action  of  bacteria  in  decom- 
posing organic  matter.    But  what  is  still  more  phenominal  is  that 
the  soils  derived  from  the  strata  preiously  enumerated  will  pro- 
duce luxuriant  crops  of  clover  when  they  are  definitely  sour,  as  was 
demonstrated  during  the  last  season  by  an  investigation  in  Fulton 
county  where  in  a  field  with  soils  derived  from  the  Helderberg  lime- 
stone and  its  accompanying  strata,  Eed  and  alsike  clovers  and  alfalfa 
were  growing  thirty-six  inches  high  in  a  soil  definitely  sour  while 
the  soil  of  the  same  origin  on  an  adjoining  cultivated  field  were  neu- 
tral, similarly  on  a  field  in  Somerset  county  with  soils  derived  from 
the  limy  strata  close  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  vein,  which  were  sour, 
produced  a  yield  of  wheat,  a  lime  loving  plant  of  4.5  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  a  hard  red  high  milling  quality,  a  rather  unorthodox  agricul- 
tural thing  for  a  field  to  do. 

The  production  of  two  to  three  tons  of  clover  hay  which  it  is  fre- 
quently said  will  not  grow  on  sour  soils  and  45  bushels  of  wheat, 
a  limelovng  plant  all  produced  on  sour  soils,  are  some  of  the 
problems  v.'hich  confront  the  soil  examiner  and  which  he  is  expected 
to  unravel  for  the  farmer  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to  unravel.  Both 
the  soils  which  produced  the  large  yields  of  clover  hay  and  wheat 
contained  some  lime  and  large  nuantities  of  organic  matter,  which 
in  the  clover  field  was  derived  from  applying  rich  manure  and  from 
previous  crops  plowed  under,  while  that  of  the  wheat  field  was  de- 
rived from  plowing  down  a  heavy  clover  and  timothy  sod  amounting 
to  fnllv  three  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre.  Tbroutrh  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  these  soils  previous  to  seeding  both  these  crops,  air 
was  introduced  into  them  and  henlthv  processes  of  decomposition 
started.  After  decny  hnd  proceeded  far  enourrh  the  nmmonifving 
bacteria  took  up  the  process  of  chansrng  the  nitrojren  contained  in 
the  organic  matter  into  ammonia  when  this  had  been  attained  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  ammonia  a  congenial  soil  environment  pro- 
duced for  the  nitrifving  bacteria  to  change  the  nitrogen  into  nitrous 
acid;  this  operation  began  and  in  this  way,  enough  available  nitro- 
gen, together  with  that  furnished  through  the  agency  of  the  vigorous 
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nitrogen  gatliering  bacteria  found  in  the  nodular  excrescence  on  the 
roots  of  these  clovers  was  provided.  Not  only  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nitiogen  provided  through  both  agencies  previously  re- 
ferred to  but  the  nitrous  acid  produced  in  the  presence  of  the  limy 
minerals  of  these  soils  combined  with  the  lime  and  produced  the 
nitrite  of  lime  which  was  readily  oxidised  and  converted  into  the 
nitrate  of  lime,  a  salt  in  which  both  the  lime  and  the  nitrogen  are 
in  a  most  available  condition  and  one  which  both  the  clover,  the 
timothy  and  the  wheat  plant  love. 

Nitrous  acid  makes  other  mineral  fertility  available  especially 
phosphoric  acid.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  maintain 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  soils  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
whenever  a  growing  crop  is  in  the  ground  the  manufacturing  of 
nitrous  acid  should  be  started  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  continue 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  obtain 
maximum  yieldsi.  The  nitrogen  in  the  soils  is  well  nigh  entirely 
contained  in  organic  compounds  and  these  are  usually  in  such  a 
combination  that  plants  can  not  obtain  the  nitrogen  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  the  making  available  of  nitrogen  should  bp  main- 
tained and  in  order  to  maintain  it,  there  should  be  at  all  times  more 
plant  residue  or  organic  matter  in  the  soil  to  furnish  the  cereal 
crops  witli  all  the  nitrogen  needed  by  a  maximum  yield  as  well  as 
make  available  all  the  lime  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  these  maxi 
mum  crops  may  need.  That  such  a  condition  accidently  prevailed 
in  the  soils  which  produced  the  large  yields  of  clover  hay  and  wheat 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  and  that  lime  either  occurring  naturally 
in  the  soil  or  that  which  had  been  previously  applied  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  the  organic  matter  were  the  fertility  factors  in  the 
production  of  these  crops.  With  these  elements  present  in  these 
soils  and  the  conditions  as  previously  stated  existing,  the  soil  be- 
comes a  fertilizer  factory  with  a  solvent  not  harmful  but  in  which 
all  the  elements  are  factors  in  plant  production.  This  work  has 
been  started  in  connection  with  the  farm  demonstration  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  so  arranging  rotations  that  a 
soil  improving  crop  can  be  raised  with  every  soil  exhausting  crop 
so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  high  type  of  organic  matter 
present  at  all  times  in  the  soil  to  keep  bacterial  life  active  as  well  as 
provide  it  with  the  food  upon  which  it  thrives  and  furnishes  the 
plant  with  the  necessary  fertility. 

A  practical  experimental  demonstration  to  thoroughly  prove  and 
work  out  the  farm  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  regular 
farm  crops  has  been  started  at  New  Kingston,  Cumberland  county 
and  near  Goldsboro,  York  county.  Sweet  clover  was  sowed  with 
wheat,  which  had  been  soAved  in  corn  stubble,  about  the  middle  of 
April  191  fi.  A  splendid  stand  of  sweet  clover  was  secured  which 
by  the  20th  of  August  was  a  growth  of  7  tons  of  green  material  per 
acre  or  14,000  pounds.  If  we  estimate  the  green  crop  to  contain 
75%  water  we  have  3.500  pounds  dry  matter  which  according  to  the 
best  authority  contains  70  pounds  of  ni+rogen.  The  70  pounds  of 
nitrogen  when  oxidsed  to  nitrous  acid  will  make  235  pounds  nitrous 
acid  which  if  it  is  being  produced  in  contact  with  limestone  the  acid 
will  have  the  power  to  make  available  more  than  120  pounds  of  lime 
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per  acre  while  a  corn  crop  yielding  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  and 
3  tons  of  corn  stover  and  a  half  ton  of  cob  requires  only  22  pounds 
of  lime  or  there  is  being  made  available  about  5  times  as  much  lime 
as  is  needed.  If  the  nitrous  acid  would  be  produced  in  close  proxi- 
mity with  the  tinely  ground  undesolved  30%  phosphate  rock  in  man- 
ure applied  to  soils  containing  lime  and  the  bacterial  life  previously 
referred  to.  it  would  be  possible  at  the  lowest  estimate  for  this  acid 
to  make  available  62  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  120  pounds  of  lime 
while  a  corn  crop  yielding  100  bu^ihels  shelled  corn  and  3  tons  of 
stover  and  i  tons  of  cobs  per  acre  requires  23  pounds  phosphorus  and 
22  pounds  lime.  A  wheat  crop  yielding  50  bushels  of  grain  and  2i 
tons  of  straw  per  acre  retpiires  16  pounds  phosphorus  and  11  pounds 
lime,  while  3  tons  of  timothy  hay  per  acre  require  9  pounds  phos- 
phorus and  20  pounds  lime.  These  demonstrations  should  be  made 
in  soils  deficient  in  lime,  that  what  has  been  said  can  be  done  in  limy 
soils  is  no  longer  questionable,  but  whether  it  will  work  out  as  well  in 
the  Chemung  soils,  the  Catskill,  Poconos  and  in  the  Barren  Shales 
and  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures  has  not  been  demonstrated,  but 
that  it  should  be  is  only  fair  to  farmers  who  have  farms  where  these 
soils  occur  so  as  to  make  not  only  the  limy  soil  fertilizer  factories 
but  all  agricultural  soils  of  the  State.  ■ 

A  Member:    Did  you  say  that  sweet  clover  was  sowed  last  April? 

PROF  MENGES:  Yes,  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  a  spiked- 
tooth  harrow  run  over  the  wheat  and  the  seed  covered. 

A  Member:    And  then  it  made  that  much  hay? 

PROP.  MENGES:  We  didn't  cut  it  for  hay— we  plowed  the  stuff 
under. 

A  Member:    Was  it  on  that  farm  below  Kingston? 

PROF.  MENGES:  It  was  on  Mr.  Etters'  farm  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Garber's  farm.    Do  you  know  him? 

A  Member:    No,  I  don't. 

PROP\  MENGES:  Well,  that  was  the  Parker  farm.  I  don't  know 
it  by  any  other  name. 

A  Member:  Is  it  right  below  New  Kingston?  I  saw  them  plow- 
ing that  under  but  I  thought  it  was  alfalfa. 

PROF.  MENGES:    It  looks  very  much  like  alfalfa. 

A  Member:  T  know  what  it  is.  T  have  been  farming  it  but  I 
never  knew  it  to  make  such  a  growth  in  the  first  season. 

PROF.  MENGES:    Well,  you  saw  Garber's  didn't  you? 

A  Member:  Yes,  T  saw  that.  That's  why  I  asked  when  it  was 
sowed. 
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PROF.  MENGES:  It  was  sowed  about  the  20th,  sometime  along 
the  middle  of  April.    I  haven't  just  the  exact  date  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  any  other  questions  to  ask  Prof. 
Menges?  This  thing  is  open  for  discussion.  Of  course,  the  report 
will  be  accepted  and  adopted  pretty  quick,  but  if  you  have  any 
questions,  Prof.  Menges  can  answer  them  now. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  along 
that  line. 

A  Member:  I  don't  know  that  anything  of  that  sort  has  ever  beeU 
reported  here  before.  We  haven't  heard  anything  about  sweet  clover 
around  this  part  of  the  country  before. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  this  thing  isn't  only  done  with  sweet 
clover  but  it  is  possible  with  all  leguminous  plants  that  thrive  in  this 
section.  We  can  get  just  as  good  results  from  sowing  Kentucky 
beans  and  cow  peas  and  alfalfa  and  the  red  and  the  alsike  clovers 
as  we  can  from  sweet  clover,  with  this  exception;  that  the  sweet 
clover  will  make  a  larger  growth  under  adverse  conditions  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  not  only  that  but  it  will  grow  in  every  section  of 
this  State.    There  isn't  a  section  in  which  it  won't  thrive. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Will  it  grow  along  the  railroad  tracks? 

PROF.  MENGES:   Yes,  sir,  on  cinder  piles. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Wliile  the  Prof,  was  reading  he  referred  to 
clover  growing  on  sour  soil  twice.  I  would  like  him  to  explain  that. 
Now,  I  know  you  read  it  twice  but  I  didn't  quite  get  it  into  my  head 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  state  it  again. 

PROF.  MENGES:  The  idea  is  this,  Mr.  Hutchison,  that  when 
these  soils  have  enough  available  lime — I  say  enough  available  lime — 
the  lime  is  taken  into  the  plant  just  as  is  all  other  plant  food,  in 
solution,  and  when  these  soils  have  enough  available  lime  the  clovers 
will  thrive  even  if  the  soils  are  sour.  Now,  that's  a  new  doctrine  all 
right.  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  they  have  enough  of  lime,  why  do  they 
sour? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  that's  another  question.  Maybe  that's 
so.  I'm  not  sure  about  that.  They  may  have  enough  lime  and  still 
be  sour  because  in  the  surface  soil  the  likelihood  is  that  the  lime 
has  probably  been  exhausted  and  if  you  don't  dig  down  as  I  have 
indicated  in  my  paper  to  the  sub-soil,  you  won't  get  what  that  soil 
will  do.  When  the  sub  soH  and  the  surface  soil  are  both  sour  then 
you  can  depend  on  it  that  clover  won't  thrive;  but  where  in  the  limy 
formations' that  I  have  indicated,  such  as  the  Helderberg  limestone, 
the  Bloomsburg  Red  Shale,  your  soil  up  there  in  Huntingdon  county, 
where  you  live,  Mr.  Hutchison,  those  soils  when  the  right  conditions 
prevail  will  make  enough  lime  available  for  any  crop,  even  if  that 
surface  is  sour. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    Plow  deeper — is  that  the  idea? 

PROF.  IMENGES:  Yes,  and  cultivate  better.  That's  the  stuff- 
plow  deeper  and  cultivate  better.  Kow  the  lime  is  derived  from  the 
organic  matter  that  is  in  that  soil.  The  crop  that  you  plow  under 
contains  as  much  lime  as  the  crop  that  you  are  raising  there,  and 
with  these  bacteria  and  the  agencies  of  decomposition  that  go  on  in 
that  soil,  that  lime  is  made  available  and  is  changed  from  the  or- 
ganic combination  into  nitrate  of  lime— the  stuff  that  every  agricul- 
tural plant  wants.  Maybe  that  isn't  an  explanation,  is  it,  Mr. 
Hutchison? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    That's  very  good. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  when  you  sow  crimson 
clover  and  it  freezes  and  the  plant  dies  during  the  winter  because 
of  the  cold,  would  it  still  pay  to  sow  it? 

PROF.  MENGES:  It  depends  on  how  much  of  a  crop  you  get  be- 
fore it  freezes.  If  you  get  only  a  little  bit  of  a  straggling  crop  it 
does  not  pay,  but  when  your  soil  is  covered  with  it,  it  pays  well. 

A  Member:    What  would  you  call  deep  plowing? 

PROF.  MENGES:  That  depends  on  the  soil.  If  I  had  a  sandy 
soil  I  would  skin  it.  I  would  not  plow  deep.  In  fact  my  own  pri- 
vate opinion  is  that  with  a  sandy  soil  the  less  plowing  done  in  it  the 
better.  Now  then,  another  thing,  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  I  plow 
deep,  as  a  general  thing.  Now,  I  include  in  that,  plowing  for  wheat 
as  well  as  plowing  sods  for  corn.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  I  would 
not  plow  deep.    I  would  only  plow  about  four  or  five  inches  if  I 

could.  '    ■•    '    i        '  .1 

A  Member:    What's  your  reason  for  that? 

PROF.  MENGES:  My  reason  for  that  is  this — ^you  know  the  or- 
ganic matter,  the  sod  that  we  plow  down  in  the  Fall  of  the  year, 
partly  decomposes  or  decomposition  begins;  whereas  when  we  plow 
down  a  sod  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  there  is  little  or  no  decomposi- 
tion started,  and  what  we  want  is  to  keep  that  sod  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  the  air  can  get  in,  and  so  that  decomposition  can  start, 
and  that  the  plant  food  that  is  contained  in  the  organic  matter  that 
we  have  plowed  under  will  be  made  available,  so  that  the  corn  crop 
or  the  crops  that  we  are  sowing  or  planting  the  land  with  can  get 
that  fertility' — that's  my  reason. 

MU.  SHUEY:  Yes,  but  if  you  plow  deep  in  the  Spring,  and  don't 
turn  it  up  side  down  the  food  will  be  down  so  that  it  will  not  reach 
the  plant. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  Mr.  Shuey,  I  would  prefer  turning  the 
thing  down  flat  in  the  Spring. 
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MR.  SHUEY:  I  never  do  that.  T  always  like  to  plow  deep  first, 
edge  it  up  and  then  work  it  well. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well  probably  your  experience  is  worth  more 
than  mine.    I  don't  know,  but  any  way  that's  what  I  would  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    You  harrow  and  then  cultivate  that  land? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well  don't  cultivate  it  deep,  but  iharro^wr 
that  land  up  so  that  these  foreign  roots  that  get  turned  up  get  com- 
pletely mixed  with  the  soil  and  decomposition  begins.  You  know 
the  fertility  in  these  sods  is  made  available  first  by  decomposition 
and  then  by  nitrification.  This  nitrogen  that  is  there  we  want  to 
get  made  available — that's  the  idea  I  have,  and  when  the  nitrogen 
is  made  available  it  will  make  available  the  lime  and  will  make 
available  the  phosphoric  acid. 

MR.  SHOENER:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Menges  if  he  would 
turn  the  heavy  timothy  sod  down  flat  for  corn. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  sir,  I  would  in"  the  Spring,  but  in  the 
Fall  I  wouldn't. 

A  Member:    Would  it  not  stop  the  roots  from  getting  down? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Not  if  you  handle  it  right  it  won't.  The 
roots  of  the  corn  plant  if  you  don't  plough  so  deep  and  you  plant 
your  corn  in  a  furrow,  the  roots  of  that  corn  plant  will  get  down 
through  that  sod  at  once,  and  when  they  are  down  underneath  there 
they  don't  need  the  capillary  water  to  come  to  the  surface. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  don't  leave  a  hollow  there  that  amounts 
to  anything,  do  you?  , 

PROF.  MENGES:  No. 

MR.  KILLAM:  As  a  member  of  the  Credential  Committee  I  wish 
to  present  the  names  from  York  county  of  the  following  delegates 
and  visitors  from  farm  organizations,  and  ask  that  they  may  have 
the  privlege  of  the  floor  and  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  these  meetings:  Mr.  M.  M.  Snyder,  D.  V.  Gooding,  E.  V. 
Goodling,  C.  F.  Beck,  H.  W.  Anderson  and  W.  Rocky. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  those  gentlemen  be  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  all  the  discussions  that  may  come  up  at  this 
meeting. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  thaT~the  name 
of  Mr.  L.  B.  Sellers,  who  is  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Press, 
be  included  among  those  already  named. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  that  George  E.  Shaw  from  Mifflin 
county  be  also  included. 
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A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  also  like  to  present  the  name 
of  John  A.  Beck  of  Union  county. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  these  names  be 
added  to  the  list  of  gentlemen  above  named. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  wish  to  present  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Association  of  Cumberland  county,  who  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Mc- 
Creery,  the  name  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  as  a  member  of  this  meeting 
to  participate  in  the  discussions  that  are  taking  place.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  calculated  to  put  him  on  the  Board  or  not.  There 
is  no  seal  attached  to  it,  so  I  can't  tell.  Therefore  I  make  a  motion 
that  Prof.  Surface  take  part  in  the  questions  and  any  motions. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Prof.  Surface  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  any  of  the  discussions  arising  at  this  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  are  no  more  questions  to  ask  Prof. 
Menges  upon  this  soil  talk,  it  is  in  order  to  accept  his  report  and 
place  it  on  file.    Will  anybody  make  a  motion  for  that  ? 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  of  Prof. 
Menges  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  nothing  back  on 
The  program.  Everything  is  worked  up  until  the  present  time. 
The  next  on  the  program  is  the  Report  on  Forests  and  Forestry,  by 
Irvin  C.  Williams  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.    Is  Mr.  Williams  present? 

Mr.  William's  report  is  as  follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTRY 


By  I.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 


Forestry  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  year,  in  fact,  the  last 
two  years,  has  been  marked  by  development  and  management  rather 
than  by  great  increase  in  forest  area.  The  Pennsylvania  State  For- 
ests at  present  equal  1,012,000  acres.  Only  8,000  acres  were  added 
by  purchase  during  1916.  In  development,  vei'y  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  To  date  there  have  been  built  282  miles  of  new 
roads  and  1,462  miles  of  old  roads  were  repaired.  There  are  930 
miles  of  fire  lanes  opened  through  the  State  Forest,  while  the  total 
length  of  trails  is  670  miles.  The  surveyed  boundary  lines  amount 
to  2,217  miles,  while  of  telephone  lines  there  are  266  miles  of  metallic 
circuit  and  36  miles  of  ground  circuit.  100  connected  telephones 
are  in  service  for  forest  purpose.  For  the  purpose  of  forest  pro- 
tection, there  are  erected  34  towers  of  wood,  6  of  steel,  and  77  tree 
towers,  a  total  of  117. 
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The  new  forest  protection  code  is  giving  satisfactory  results:  But 
there  are  still  too  many  fires  in  Pennsylvania.  Happily,  most  of 
them  latterly  have  been  small.  Probably  the  State  will  never  be 
able  to  prevent  forest  fires  entirely.  The  character  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  diversified  industries  of  the  State,  together  with  the 
numerous  lines  of  railroad  and  tramways  upon  which  coal-burning 
engines  run  to  and  fro,  furnish  conditions  almost  ideal  for  the  start- 
ing of  fires.  The  endeavor  of  the  Department  is  to  prevent  them  as 
far  as  possible  and  to  confine  them  to  the  smallest  area.  Even  in  the 
great  cities  and  towns  fires  occur.  Here  are  valuable  fire  apparatus 
and  trained  men  constantly  on  guard  ready  to  respond  at  a  minute's 
notice.  With  the  most  highly  developed  prevention  and  extinction 
systems,  tires  still  destroy  property.  How  much  easier,  therefore,  it 
is  for  fires  to  start  in  the  great  open  woodland  where  conditions 
for  burning  are  ideal.  Because  of  the  great  expanse,  a  fire  started 
maliciously  or  accidentally  may  be  unnoticed  for  a  considerable 
time.  Extinction  then  becomes  difficult,  while  prevention,  as  an  ab- 
solute fact,  will  probably  never  be  realized.  The  one  thing  to  do  is 
to  detect  the  fire  in  its  early  stage  and  confine  it  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible area. 

The  foresters  and  their  assistants  have  discovered,  marked,  and 
made  accessible  2,250  springs,  and  of  this  number  they  have  cleaned 
and  walled  1,300.  For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  forest  areas 
and  giving  them  over  to  intensive  management,  compartments  are  laid 
out.  These  are  frequently  bounded  by  tire  lanes,  so  that  compart- 
ment line  and  fire  lane  become  one  and  the  same.  Of  compartment 
lines  proper  there  have  been  opened  for  use  190  miles. 

To  assist  the  Department  of  Fisheries  in  stocking  streams  and 
keeping  them  stocked,  the  Department  of  Forestry  has  planted  890,- 
000  fish.  To  help  the  Game  Commission  in  its  work,  the  Department 
has  consented  to  the  erection  of  11  game  preserves  within  the  State 
Forests;  and  in  accord  with  the  law  of  1915,  devotes  the  reasonable 
services  of  its  employes  to  furthering  the  work  of  both  these  other 
branches  of  the  government. 

For  guiding  visitors  into  the  forest  and  over  the  roads,  it  has 
erected  3,500  sign  boards.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  forest  cover 
to  our  hills  and  mountains,  improving  water  supply,  preventing 
erosion,  and  producing  a  future  timber  crop,  it  has  planted  to  date 
22,250,000  trees,  representing  an  area  of  12,000  acres. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  the  disease  knoWn  as  the 
chestnut  blight  has  ravaged  our  wild  chestnuts  and  it  is  feared  has 
killed  practically  the  entire  stand.  If  the  trees  are  not  yet  dead, 
most  of  them  are  infested  and  likely  to  die.  In  the  State  Forests 
the  trees  aftected  are  being  utilized  before  they  become  valueless. 
Thirty-eight  foresters  report  the  disease  as  spreading;  4  of  them  re- 
port it  as  about  stationary,  while  7  report  Uo  diseased  chestnuts  in 
their  region. 

In  order  that  the  forest  may  be  most  useful  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, it  must  be  managed  and  improved.    It  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become  too  dense  nor  must  it  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  other  ex-  - 
treme.    Where  over-density  of  growth  is  found,  improvement  cutting 
must  be  made.    These  have  now  been  made  in  number  235,  and  the 
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total  cash  returns  from  such  cuttiugs  have  amounted  to  |65,000. 
Other  returns  from  the  State  Forests  to  date  are  166,500,  making  a 
total  of  $131,500  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

The  forest  nurseries  in  which  the  Department  grows  seedling  trees 
for  planting,  cover  14  acres  of  bed  area,  while  the  nurseries  them- 
selves occupy  much  more  ground.  Upwards  of  20,000,000  young 
seedlings  trees  are  at  present  within  State  nurseries,  and  about  half 
of  these  will  be  available  for  planting  in  the  spring  of  1917.  Since 
the  Department  will  be  unable  to  plant  all  these  because  of  inability' 
to  stretch  the  planting  fund,  there  \vdll  be  a  considerable  number  to 
give  away  to  individuals  who  may  desire  to  plant  new  woodlots  or 
strengthen  old  ones.    Trees  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Forests  now  are  and  in  the  future  will 
continue  to  be  the  camping  and  recreation  grounds  for  our  people. 
The  total  number  of  leased  camp  sites  is  300,  and  the  number  of 
camps  of  all  kinds  last  year  in  the  forest  was  1,000.  Permanent 
camps  are  leased  to  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  may  use  them 
with  a  large  degree  of  freedom  for  a  small  rental.  Persons  wishing 
to  use  the  State  Forests  for  picnic  purposes  or  as  ordinary  recreation 
grounds,  have  this  privilege  without  permit  and  without  fee.  For 
camping  and  hunting  purposes,  the  government  of  Wurtemberg  in 
Germany  collects  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  every  year  in  the 
form  of  licenses,  but  the  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  are  free. 
The  Department  encourages  this  use  and  trusts  that  the  people  will 
avail  themselves  more  largely  of  this  privilege.  All  that  is  asked  in 
return  is  that  they  obey  the  law  and  do  not  injure  the  woods. 

In  order  that  Pennsylvania  may  be  able  to  do  the  big  things  in 
forest  restoration  and  protection  which  a  State  of  her  size  and 
wealth  should  do,  having  at  least  eight  million  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  nothing  else  but  the  growing  of  trees,  the  Department  should  be 
permitted  to  acquire  within  a  reasonably  short  time  at  least  five 
million  acres  of  lan^  to  be  held,  developed,  and  managed  as  great 
State  Forests.  New  York,  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people,  has 
just  approved  a  new  expenditure  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  State  Forests. 

A  problem  before  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  is  better  use  of  his 
least  valuable  land.  This  is  usually  rough  or  otherwise  agricul- 
turally undesirable,  but  still  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a  crop.  No 
farm  acre  should  lie  idle.  All  land  may  be  made  to  respond  with 
that  product  which  it  is  most  capable  of  sustaining.  In  the  case  of 
the  non-agriciiltural  and  rough  farm  land,  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
maintained  in  farm  woodlot.  Experience  has  proved  that  10%  of 
the  farm  area  is  profitably  maintained  in  tree  cover,  used  for  wood- 
lot  purposes.  Still  other  land  thinly  set  with  trees  or  withoat  for- 
est cover,  but  agriculturally  unprofitable,  may  well  be  devoted  to 
special  tree  crops,  and  among  these  are  the  nut-bearing  trees.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  we  would  have  said 
chestnut.  Now  it  is  well  to  recommend  the  vigorous  fruiting  oaks, 
certain  of  the  hickories,  the  black  walnut,  and  the  Persian  walnut 
The  American  people  have  neglected  the  tree  nut  crops.  The  black 
walnut  of  today  is  no  better  than  it  was  100  years  ago.  Develop- 
ment or  tree  nut  crops  by  better  breeding  is  in  its  very  infancy. 
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The  belief  that  the  Persian  walnut  succeeds  only  in  mild  climates 
deterred  its  planting  in  this  country,  and,  when  grown  from  seed- 
lings, is  much  too  long  in  maturity.  Grafting,  budding,  and  hy- 
bridization are  now  employed  with  all  nut-bearing  trees,  and  the 
results  seem  to  be  of  great  promise.  Ordinary  mast  will  furnish 
food  for  swine;  the  improved  nuts,  food  for  tlie  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  afford  a  considerable  source  of  income.  The  culture  of 
almonds  in  this  country  is  practically  unheard  of,  and  yet  there  is 
an  abundance  of  wild  almond  stock  which,  under  cultivation  ^nd  in- 
tensive methods,  might  well  be  made  produce  something  of  value. 

Two  problems  relating  to  practical  forestry  present  themselves 
to  the  people  of  Pennsiylvania.  One  is  the  problem  of  floods,  the 
other  of  plant  and  tree  diseases.  Yesterday  the  Monongahela  was 
above  the  danger  point.  The  streams  of  the  State  are  at  full  flow. 
Further  precipitation  or  36  hours  of  weather  above  the  freezing 
point  would  greatly  augment  the  runoff.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  Latterly  we  have  waked  up  to  the  thought 
that  something  must  be  done  about  it.  What  is  the  remedy?  Much 
of  Pennsylvania's  water  supply  passes  to  the  ocean  without  having 
been  utilized.  Could  it  be  made  to  enter  the  soil  and  deep  strata 
of  the  earth,  it  would  reappear  as  springs  of  permanent  flow,  mod- 
erating the  height  of  flood  and  the  depth  of  drought.  To  stop  a 
leak,  the  flrst  thought  ig  to  place  an  obstruction  into  the  opening. 
A  study  of  the  river  and  flood  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  the  suggestion  from  eminent  engineers  that  the  building  of 
great  reservoirs  would  solve  this  problem.  These  dams  are  to  be 
fitted  with  machinery  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  from 
which  great  good  will  be  derived.  All  this  is  commendable,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  fails  to  begin  at  the  very  root  of  the 
problem,  which  in  this  State  is  the  absence  of  dense  forest  cover. 
We  know  that  not  all  the  denuded  lands  in  Pennsylvania  will  likely 
be  reforested,  but  we  do  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
simply  barren  wastes  usable  for  no  purpose.  These  lands  ought  to 
be  carrying  a  tree  cover.  We  believe  that  as  much  of  the  solution  of 
the  flood  problem  lies  in  adequate  tree  cover  as  in  a  series  of  great 
impounding  dams  for  holding  back  flood  waters.  Investigation  re- 
veals the  fact  that  on  a  watershed  50%  forested,  with  the  accom- 
panying forest  floor  litter  and  untouched  by  forest  fire,  a  rain  of 
one  inch  will  disappear  without  surface  runoff;  that  a  fully  stocked 
forest  under  the  same  conditions  will  absorb  a  2-inch  rain  without 
surface  runoff.  Four-inch  rains  are  not  the  rule  in  this  State. 
Therefore,  from  fully  forested  watersheds  nothing  should  theoreti- 
cally disappear  in  surface  runoff  except  that  above  the  two-inch  pre- 
cipitation. The  planting  of  open  places  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  with  soil-holding  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  would  greatly 
retard  nunoff  and  erosion.  From  a  forested  watershed,  therefore, 
capable  of  carina  for  a  two-inch  precipitation,  there  should  be  no 
erosion.  A  minimum  amount  of  detritus  would  result  from  runoff  in 
excess  of  2  inches.  To  take  care  of  the  excess  a  very  interesting  de 
vice  described  by  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith  in  a  recent  magazine  article  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  known  as  the  agricultural  water  pocket. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  crescent  shaped  depression  in  the  hill- 
side surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  earth  on  the  outer  or  lower  edge,  de- 
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signed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  surface  water  which  may  come 
down  in  the  form  of  runoff.  These  are  placed  in  rows  and  at  such 
intervals  that  what  escapes  one  will  be  intercepted  by  another.  The 
forming  of  innumerable  little  pools  thus  prevents  erosion  and  a 
waste  by  runoff.  They  conduct  that  water  into  the  deep  layers  of 
the  soil,  where  it  becomesi  more  or  less  stable  soil  water  and  elevates 
the  water  table.  The  water  pocket  seems  to  present  itself  as  a  use- 
ful device  in  the  case  of  a  forested  hillside  for  the  prevention  of  ex- 
cess runoff.  Should  it  conform  in  practice  to  its  promise  in  theory, 
it  certainly  would  seem  possible  to  take  care  of  a  i-inch  precipita 
tion. 

Any  forest  cover  saves  soil  by  retarding  runoff  and  changing  it  to 
underground  supply.  Even  when  the  forest  cover  is  saturated,  it 
gives  off  water  at  a  slow  rate.  The  mechanical  hindrance  of  the 
forest,  plus  the  use  of  the  water  pocket  device,  ought  to  act  in  the 
same  way  as  the  large  storage  reservoir. 

The  engineers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission  have  recom- 
mended that  some  40  of  these  reservoirs  be  built.    The  cost  will  cer- 
tainly be  enormous,  calling  for  probably  not  less  than  |40, 000,000. 
With  the  watershed  in  its  present  uncovered  and  unprotected  condi- 
tion, erosion  will  continue  without  hindrance.    There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  reservoir  and  rendering  it  useless  for 
the  purpose  after  a  series  of  years.    To  introduce  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem for  the  storage  of  surplus  supply  without  replacing  in  part  al 
least  the  forest  cover  on  the  watershed,  will  mean  the  adoption  of 
extensive  dredging  operations  or  of  scouring  sluices  almost  from  the 
very  start.    It  is  probable  that  this  feature  of  the  situation  has  not 
yet  been  much  thought  about.    Tn  our  eagerness  to  control  the  flood 
problem,  shall  we  make  the  mistake  that  the  French  made  in  Algeria, 
or  that  was  made  in  Texas  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  only  to 
have  them  filled  up  level  and  rendered  useless  for  the  purpose?  In 
our  own  State,  one  storm  is  said  to  have  brought  down  40.000  cubic 
yards  of  detritus  into  the  reservoir  dams  of  Altoona.    In  the  Austin, 
Texas,  dam,  the  silt  amounted  to  068,000,000  cubic  feet  at  the  end 
of  four  years'  use.  and  was  23  feet  deep  at  the  upper  face  of  the  dam. 
To  be  sure,  silting  depends  upon  character  of  soil,  gradient,  and 
volume  of  runoff;  but  even  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  conditions  which 
meet  the  maximum  of  these  demands. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  is  growing  trees  by 
the  million.  It  gives  them  away  for  the  askinff.  It  is  ready,  able, 
and  willins:  to  assist  in  reforesting  any  denuded  hillside  which  ought 
to  have  forest  cover.  It  is  especially  anxious  to  replace  the  forest 
cover  on  the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  assist  in  solving 
the  great  Pittsburgh  flood  problem. 

The  second  of  the  two  problems  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
is  the  menace  of  plant  and  tree  diseases.  How  long  are  we  as  a  peo- 
ple willins  to  sit  down  ouietly  and  permit  the  ravages  of  tree  and 
plant  diseases  to  so  on  all  around  us  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
them  or  to  their  effects?  It  is  only  when  some  overwhelming  calam- 
ity comes  urton  us  that  we  really  awake.  This  was  true  on  the  chest- 
nut bark  disease.  Its  existence  was  known  for  years  before  con- 
certed effort  was  undertaken  to  investigate  it  adequately  or  do  any- 
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thing  looking  toward  control ;  but  in  that  time  the  disease  acquired 
too  firm  a  foothold  and  while  heroic  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the 
problem,  it  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  our  power.  And  yet  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  effort  to  fight  this  destroyer  of  the  wild  chesd:- 
nut  tree  was  in  vain.  It  called  the  attention  of  our  people  to  this 
danger  in  a  pointed  and  remarkable  manner,  and  probably  has  made 
them  keener  and  more  alive  to  the  danger  of  other  pests  than  they 
ever  were  before.  We  are  now  confronted  with  another  invader, 
mention  of  which  has  already  been  made  in  your  presence.  Shall 
the  white  pine  blister  be  permitted  to  continue  its  ravages  and  destroy 
the  white  pine  is  the  most  valuable  tree  for  reforefrting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  quick  growth  and  valuable  timber  render  it  ideal  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  the  tree  to  which  Pennsylvania  must  look  in  her  effort 
to  restore  forest  to  hill  and  mountain  and  for  the  many  wood-demand- 
ing uses  of  the  future.  Shall  we  give  up  planting  white  pine  and 
let  the  invader  go  on,  or  shall  we  plant  pine  and  fight  the  disease? 
The  Department  of  Forestry  has  committed  itself  to  the  latter  prop- 
osition and  warfare  against  the  disease  will  go  on  with  unabated 
vigor.    At  the  same  time,  it  preaches  the  doctrine,  plant  white  pine. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  to  the  report 
and  paper  of  Mr.  Williams  on  Forestry.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any 
questions? 

MR.  KILLAM:  In  relation  to  the  enemy  that  appears  on  the  white 
pine  that's  recently  planted,  do  you  find  it  comes  from  the  wild  goose- 
berry plant? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  There  is  a  genus  of  plants  recognized  by  botan- 
ists known  by  the  generic  name  of  ribes,  and  the  currant  and  goose- 
berry are  species  of  the  genus  ribes.  The  gooseberry  is  a  ribe,  as 
well  as  the  currant,  the  cultivated  gooseberiy  and  the  cultivated 
currant,  as  well  as  the  wild  gooseberry  and  the  wild  currant  are 
ribes.  This  fungus  which  causes  the  white  pine  blister  must  go  from 
the  pine  to  the  leaves  of  one  of  these  ribes.  There  it  lives  over  a 
season  and  then  goes  back  to  the  pine.  It  is  one  of  those  fungus  which 
has  a  double  host  and  cannot  live  unless  it  has  ribes  upon  which  to 
live.  Now,  all  gooseberries  and  all  currants,  either  wild  or  culti- 
vated, come  within  that  category.  Rut  there  is  one  ribe  more  suspic- 
ious than  any  of  tlie  others,  and  that  is  the  wild  black  currant,  some- 
times called  the  Missouri  currant.  It  is  frequently  planted  for 
ornamentation  and  produces  a  sweet  smelling  and  odorous  blossom 
in  the  Spring,  and  is  followed  by  the  black  currants. 

PROF.  MENGES:   How  far  do  those  travel? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  It  used  to  be  thought  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
would  furnish  immunity,  but  recently  it  has  been  discovered  in  Rhode 
Island,  that  at  one  place  on  Narrajjansett  Bay  where  it  is  ten  miles 
wide — on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay — pines  and  currants  were  in- 
fected, and  it  has  now  appeared  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay.  The 
belief  is  that  under  the  conditions  as  they  exist  there,  the  winds  car- 
ried the  spores  ten  miles  across  the  Bay.  . 

DR.  PONARD:    Does  this  rust  apply  to  any  other  evergreens  be- 
sides the  pines? 
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MR.  WILLIAMS:  Only  the  White  Pine.  I  will  qualify  that,  how- 
ever, by  saying  only  the  live  leaf  pmes.  If  you  will  look  at  your 
Scotch  Pine  and  your  Yellow  Pine,  you  will  And  that  they  have  their 
leaves  in  bundles  of  twos  and  threes.  Those  pines  are  not  infected, 
but  the  Western  White  Pine  and  Hilamia  Pine  and  our  common 
White  Pine  have  their  leaves  in  bundles  of  five  and  they  are  all  in- 
fected with  this  disease.  .  ,  -  . 

MR.  COWAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  if  he  can  suggest 
a  remedy  for  the  disease  that  attects  the  large  White  Pine.  We  have 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  those  alive  in  our  section,  while  the  second 
growth,  which  is  coming  up  on  ground  that  hasn't  been  neglected, 
is  atl'ected  by  something  dill'erent.  The  top  part  of  the  young  pine 
seems  to  be  stung  by  some  animal,  some  insect,  or  something  that 
causes  their  death,  while  the  larger  trees  seem  to  wither  and  die  as 
though  they  had  been  injured  at  the  root.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discover  what  is  the  cause  of  that.  The  younger  pines  seem  to  be 
stuug,  and  there  may  be  some  remedy  for  that,  but  we  haven't  been 
able  to  find  the  cause  of  the  other. 

MR.WILLIAMS:  May  I  ask  what  region  of  the  State  you  repre- 
sent? ... 

MR.  COWAN :   Jefferson  county. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  So  far  as  the  death  of  the  large  pines  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  description  you  give  I  could  scarcely  suggest  what 
the  trouble  might  be.  There  are  a  number  of  troubles  that  overcome 
all  trees — some  of  them  are  found  growing  in  inhospitable  soil  and 
when  they  reach  a  certain  size  they  have  exhausted  the  soil  elements 
and  they  fail.  Other  fully  grown  pines  have  their  leaves  infected 
by  a  kind  of  rust  that  attacks  the  leaves  and  makes  them  brown — 
that's  not  the  blister  rust,  remember,  that's  another  fungus.  While 
its  not  unusually  regarded  as  serious,  sometimes  it  so  infests  the 
tree  that  it  almost  defoliates  it  and  the  tree  fails.  Every  particu- 
lar tree  failure  must  be  studied  in  itself,  and  without  being  able  to  see 
your  trees,  I  wouldn't  like  to  venture  a  guess  with  respect  to  the  big 
trees,  but  as  to  the  small  ones  I  think  I  know  what  the  trouble  is.  It 
is  the  White  Pine  Weevil.  The  White  Pine  Weevil  is  a  small  insect 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  in  its  mature  form,  sometimes 
a  little  larger,  and  it  passes  to  the  growing  tip  of  the  young  White 
Pine.  It  is  most  frequntly  found  on  a  growing  tip,  but  occasionally 
on  some  of  the  latter  branches.  This  little  beetle  lays  an  egg  in  the 
bark  of  the  growing  tip,  which,  in  a  little  while,  hatches  out  into  a 
white  grub.  Usually  the  grub  makes  his  appearance  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  as  is  the  case  with  the  larva  it  immediately  proceeds  to 
devour  a  great  quantity  of  food.  This  it  obtains  by  eating  its  way  into 
the  center  of  the  growing  shoot  to  the  tip,  which  in  the  case  of  the  pine 
is  large,  and  then  works  its  way  down  the  stem  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  lip  with  it.  Now,  if  the  next  season  you  find  the  tip  of  a  White 
Pine  withering,  take  your  knife  and  split  the  stem  and  keep  on  going 
down  until  you  find  the  gentleman  that  is  causing  the  trouble.  So  far 
as  a  remedy  is  concerned,  the  plan  that  is  most  widely  adopted  is  cut- 
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ting  out  the  infected  tip  or  shoot,  but  to  cut  it  out  simply  is  not 
enougli.  You  must  take  the  tip  with  the  insect  in  it  and  destroy  it, 
barn  it.  When  jon  have  done  that  you  have  destroyed  the  trouble.  An- 
other method  of  keeping  your  pine  plantation  free  from  the  weavel  is 
to  encourage  the  presence  of  birds.  Almost  all  insectiverous  birds  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  quail  and  other  larger  birds),  will  pick 
up  these  black  beetles,  the  pine  weevil,  and  destroy  them.  However, 
there  has  come  into  this  State  recently,  or  rather  it  has  been  dis- 
covered recently,  that  there  is  a  fly  which  preys  upon  the  larva  of 
the  White  Pine  Weevil  and  destroys  it,  so  when  you  take  the  tips  oft 
your  trees,  a  good  plan  is  not  to  burn  them  immediately  because 
it  is  likely  that  many  of  these  little  destroying  flies  are  there,  but  a 
better  plan  is  to  put  them  into  a  barrel,  cover  the  top  of  the  barrel 
with  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting  or  wire,  but  preferably  mosquito 
netting  as  the  meshes  in  that  are  large  enough  to  allow  this  little 
fly  to  escape,  and  being  beneficial  it  ought  not  be  destroyed,  but  the 
weevil  cannot  escape.  In  a  day  or  two  the  flies  will  have  gone  out 
and  then  you  can  safely  destroy  the  tip  and  burn  the  weevel. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other  quesgtions?  We  get  some 
good  information  here.  Have  you  any  other  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Williams  about  forestry? 

A  Member :   I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Williams,  how  large  these 
stock  trees  are  that  you  set  out? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:    They  are  baby  trees,  five  or  six  inches  high  and 
the  roots  are  about  the  same  length. 

A  Member :  Would  that  do  to  put  into  a  forest  ? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  think  so;  it's  the  best  kind  of  a  plant.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  pay  a  dollar  for  a  tree  you  can  do  that  but 
you  had  better  let  us  give  you  one  and  get  good  results  rather  than 
buy  one  and  have  it  die. 

A  Member:    I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  in  regard  to 
transplanting  those  trees.    What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  trans-  1 
plant? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  The  Spring  of  the  year  is  preferable  to  the 
Fall.  We  get  better  results  in  the  Spring  because  the  growth  can  go 
right  ofl',  and  in  the  case  of  the  White  Pine  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  resin  in  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  when  that  hardens  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air  and  sunlight,  it  can  never  again  be  dissolved. 
So  that  if  your  planting  is  somewhat  careless  and  the  soil  becomes 
warm  and  the  air  can  enter  in  around  the  roots  of  the  planted  young 
tree,  the  resin  in  the  sap  will  harden  before  growth  starts  and  your 
tree  will  probably  die;  while  in  the  Spring  the  growth  is  ready  to  go 
off'  immediately,  even  if  your  planting  is  somewhat  careless. 

A  Member:  We  don't  have  to  plant  out  in  the  field,  and  if  we 
neglect  furrowing  the  field  for  a  few  seasons  they  come  up  very  thick- 
ly, but  sometimes  we  want  to  transplant  them  where  we  would  like 
to  have  the  trees  grow,  and  I  don't  know  the  best  time  to  do  that. 
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MR.  WILLIAMS:  You'll  find  if  you  take  those  little  volunteer 
pines  in  the  open  field  and  transplant  them  when  they  are  only  a 
year  or  two  old,  you'll  liave  far  better  success  than  if  you  let  them 
become  older.  In  the  forest  nurseries  we  regularly  transplant  them 
after  they  are  two  years  old.  That  keeps  the  root  system  compact 
and  is  less  of  a  shock  to  the  tree  than  to  transplant  them  when  the 
roots  become  long. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   How  close  would  you  plant? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  In  forest  planting  we  put  them  four  by  four 
but  the  degree  of  closeness  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  one 
planting.  We  find  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  forest  close  in  over 
the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
thereby  you  prevent  evaporation,  and  tlie  second,  you  have  a  greater 
quantity  of  leafage  constantly  going  into  the  ground  to  make  the 
forest  covered  with  mulch,  and  you  have  the  trees  so  close  together 
they  interfere  with  each  other,  and  consequently  their  height  growth 
is  accelerated  and  they  grow  up  and  have  tall  straight  stems,  whereas 
if  you  put  them  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  they  will  produce  large,  lateral 
branches  and  sacrifices  height  growth. 

(The  Report  of  Sanitarian  was  passed  in  its  order,  but  was  ordered 
printed  in  tie  proceedings.    It  follows:) 

REPORT  OF  SANITARIAN  \ 


By  SAMUEL  G.  DIXON,  M.  D. 


One  of  the  most  important  problems  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
safeguarding  of  the  public  health,  is  in  keeping  a  constant  watch  over 
the  milk  supply  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  order  that  this  product, 
in  its  many  processes  of  collection,  distribution  and  manufacture 
into  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream  may  be  brought  sweet,  and  clean 
and  free  from  all  germs  of  disease,  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  This 
is  an  arduous  work  and  requires  constant  supervision  in  order  that 
the  best  results  may  be  achieved.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
safety."  The  percentage  of  cream  which  is  required  by  law  is, 
through  veterinary  inspection,  held  as  a  rule  up  to  the  standard  of 
3.5%.  But  much  af  the  sanitary  supervision  over  the  milk  supply 
seems  to  stop  here,  and  it  is  just  from  here  on  that  this  supervision 
must  be  marked  with  still  greater  vigilance  if  we,  as  servants  of  the 
people  are  to  live  up  to  the  great  responsibility  vested  in  us  of  giving 
to  them  the  products  of  the  dairy,  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  dis- 
ease. I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  subject  as  the  most  important 
sanitary  work  you  have  assigned  me. 

The  inside  history  of  a  small  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  which  oc- 
curred ill  one  of  our  large  cities  last  fall  due  to  insanitary  conditions 
at  the  dairies,  at  the  creameries  and  at  the  ice  cream  plant  itself 
which  used  the  milk  and  cream  from  these  dairies  and  creameries 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.    You  may  then  draw  your  own 
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conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  processes  in  the  handling  of 
milk  and  its  products  needs  constant  sanitary  supervision  from  time 
.  to  time  it  comes  from  the  dairy  cow  till  ingested  by  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 

About  the  middle  of  last  August  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  began 
to  appear  iu  one  of  the  large  cities  of  our  State  which  when  their  his- 
tories had  been  taken  and  studied  to  determine  the  source  of  infection, 
pointed  pretty  clearly  to  the  one  conclusion  that  the  typhoid  infection 
came  from  eating  of  ice  cream  manufactured  by  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  city.  Accordingly  an  investigation  of  the  conditions 
with  reference  to  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  by  this  company  was  ordered.  The  investigation  involved  the 
inspection  of  1773  dairy  farms  of  which  we  were  able  to  inspect  thor- 
oughly 1675.  Wrong  addresses  were  given  in  many  cases  and  certain 
dairymen  on  the  list  had  moved  away  or  had  gone  out  of  business  by 
the  time  our  insepectors  got  there. 

Grosaly  insanitary  conditions  were  found  in  fifty-five  of  these 
dairies — in  some,  the  milk  house  was  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
pig  sty,  in  others  the  cows  had  lain  in  their  own  manure  and  their 
flanks,  sides,  legs,  and  tails  were  caked  with  dry  bovine  feces,  so 
that  when  the  milk  was  drawn  every  up-thrust  of  the  milker's  hand 
would  jar  a  shower  of  fecal  dust  into  wide  mouthed,  unprotected, 
milk  pail  and  at  short  intervals  a  larger  dose  was  injected  into  the 
milk  every  time  the  cow  swished  her  tail.  Grooming  the  cows  and 
washing  their  udders  and  bellies  before  milking  was  an  unheard  of 
thing  in  all  these  dairies,  while  in  most  of  them  the  milker  never 
thought  of  washing  his  hands  before  milking  much  less  changing  his 
dirty  clothes  to  a  clean  suit  of  duck. 

In  none  of  these  fifty-five  dairies  was  there  a  clean  floor  or  one 
tltat  could  be  kept  clean.  Of  these  fifty-five  dirty  dairy  farms  there  was 
a  history  of  seventeen  of  them  of  typhoid  fever  or  diarrhoeal  disease 
within  a  few  months  to  several  years  of  the  date  of  our  inspection. 
On  the  remaining  thirty-eight  farms  there  could  be  obtained  no 
history  of  typhoid  fever,  but  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  dis- 
gracefully inadequate  even  where  any  semblance  of  such  were  in  evi- 
dence. On  each  of  the  seventeen  farms  where  there  was  a  history  of 
diarrhoeal  disease  Medical  Inspectors  obtained  specimens  of  stools 
and  urines  of  each  individual  suspected  of  being  a  typhoid  carrier. 
In  a  number  of  instances  they  were  unable  to  obtain  specimens  be- 
cause the  persons  either  refused  to  give  them  or  promised  to  take 
them  at  some  future  time  and  send  them  to  the  Laboratoi-y,  but  failed 
to  carry  out  their  promises.  In  none  of  the  specimens  sent  to  the  Lab- 
oratory were  we  able  to  isolate  any  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the 
typhoid  dysentery  group. 

The  investigation  involved  the  inspection  of  twenty-nine  creameries 
which  these  various  dairy  farms  suplied.  There  were  insanitary 
conditions  noted  in  practically  every  one  of  these  and  their  methods 
of  handling  cream  were  faulty  to  some  degree  in  every  instance.  No 
apparent  source  of  typhoid  infection  was  found  in  any  of  the  cream- 
eries. It  was  ascertained  in  investigating  these  dairy  farms  and 
also  the  creameries  that  there  had  been  employes  working  for  two  or 
three  days  and  leaving  for  parts  unknown.    It  was  naturally  impos- 
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sible  to  find  out  whether  any  of  these  irregular  laborers  could  have 
been  a  source  of  infection  of  milk. 

The  inspection  of  the  building  of  the  Ice  Cream  Company  showed 
many  insanitary  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  front  part  of  the 
building  open  to  the  public  had  a  good  appearance;  but  in  passing 
from  that  particular  part  to  the  rear  the  change  was  shocking.  Three 
typhoid  cases  apijeared  among  the  employes  of  the  Ice  Cream  Com- 
pany, their  onset  dates  being  Sept.  1st,  2Uth,  and  October  1st.  The 
patient  who  aickened  on  September  1st,  worked  in  the  factory  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  he  took  to  his  bed,  having  "walking  typhoid" 
during  that  time  and  wrapping  bricks  of  ice  cream  while  in  that 
condition.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  later  cases  in  the  outbreak 
might  be  charged  to  this  man,  but  so  far  as  our  being  able  to  state 
definitely  the  source  of  infection  of  the  ice  cream,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  dairies  were  filthy  and  those  handling  the  milk  were  not  much 
cleaner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  the  bacteriological  findings 
in  the  case  of  ice  cream  made  September  16th,  showed  a  product  which 
was  nothing  short  of  the  findings  usually  made  in  the  examination 
of  raw  sewage,  running  a  total  count  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,500,000 
colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  and  an  enumeration  of  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  over  a  million  colonies  of  colon  bacilli  to  the  cubic  centimeter. 
As  the  investigation  advanced  and  the  dairies  had  been  inspected 
and  the  manufacturer  realized  that  a  real  clean-up  and  reformation 
of  his  processes  of  preparation  of  ice  cream  with  which  consumers 
were  poisoned,  laboratoi'y  examinations  from  day  to  day  showed  a 
gradual  lessening  of  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  contaminating  micro- 
organisms with  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
indicating  pollution  from  intestinal  sources,  viz:  bacillus  coli,  until 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  before  tlie  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment had  come  to  an  end  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  total  bacterial 
C(>nnt  bad  dropped  to  from  ,54.000  to  60,000  per  cubic  centimeter  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  single  colony  of  the  colon  bacillus. 

Laboratory  examination  of  the  sour  cream  from  several  of  the 
creameries  which  supplied  the  ice  cream  factory  showed  a  total 
bacterial  count  of  from  1,000,000  to  .3.000,000  per  c.  c.  with  a  count 
of  from  15,000  to  750,000  B.  coli — practically  sewage.  The  cream 
from  seven  or  eight  creameries  supplying  the  factory,  mixed  and  after- 
ward said  to  have  been  pasteurized,  at  first  ran  total  counts  of  from 
one  to  ten  million  per  c.  c  with  a  colon  bacillus  estimation  of  from 
66  to  1.500,000.  This  condition  was  cleared  up  so  that  before  the  end 
of  the  investigation  the  mixed  pasteurized  cream  showed  a  total  count 
of  3,200  per  c.  c.  with  B.  coli. 

The  raw  cream  showed  up  no  worse  than  the  pasteurized  cream 
but  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  none  better.  The  raw 
cream  from  the  several  creameries  was  examined  separately  and  with 
one  exception  a  ch autre  for  the  better  in  its  cleanliness  was  noted  from 
one  exnmination  period  to  another  till  toward  the  last  not  an  nnusual 
total  count  of  from  5.000  to  30.000  with  no  B.  coli  was  secured  in  the 
examination  of  raw  cream  from  all  the  creameries  save  one.  Kaw 
cream  from  this  one  source  did  not  improve  in  quality  and  as  a  result 
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the  Ice  Cream  Company  refused  finally  to  purchase  cream  from  these  ' 
filthy  producers. 

The  butter  made  at  this  ice  cream  establishment  was  fairly  good 
so  far  as  bacteriological  examination  showed,  but  occasionally  we 
would  get  a  sample  which  would  run  from  150  to  800  colonies  of  B. 
coli  per  c.  c.  The  usual  examination  showed  a  total  count  of  18,000 
to  192,000  per  c.  c.  with  no  colon  bacilli.  The  gelatin  which  was  used 
to  stiffen  the  ice  cream  in  its  process  of  manufacture,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  GUI'  investigation,  ran  a  total  count  of  8,000  with  200  b.  coli 
per  c.  c.  but  latterly  the  usual  count  was  80  to  100  per  c.  c.  and  con- 
tained no  colon  bacilli. 

Rock  candy  syrup  and  vanilla  extract  used  in  the  ice  cream  was 
almost  sterile  while  the  peach  and  chocolate  syrups  contained  from 
5,000  to  6,000  as  a  total  count  but  no  B.  coli. 

In  the  examination  of  the  gelatin,  10  grams  of  the  gelatin  was 
melted  in  50  c.  c.  of  warm  sterile  water  and  one  c.  c.  of  this  used  in  the 
test.  In  the  case  of  the  butter,  25  grams  was  melted  in  50  c.  c.  of 
warm  sterile  water  and  1  c.  c.  of  this  used  in  the  examination. 

The  outbreak  involved  1,830  cases  which  we  censored,  although 
there,  were  undoubtedly  many  more  cases  of  which  we  could  not  get  i 
accurate  records.    Of  these  1,830  cases,  not  every  one  is  due  to  ice  J 
cream,  but  they  occurred  co-incident  with  the  epidemic  and  in  the^ 
same  localities.    The  height  of  the  epidemic  was  on  the  20th  of 
August  wben  135  cases  sickened.    1,293  cases,  or  70.6%  gave  a  history 
of  having  eaten  this  ice  cream.    139  gave  a  very  likely  history  of 
having  eaten  it,  thus  we  have  1,432,  or  78%  which  may  be  charged 
up  to  this  ice  cream. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  makes  it  certain  that  our  dairies 
must  be  kept  under  strict  inspection.  It  is  also  true  that  the  dairy 
farmer  should  get  a  better  price  for  his  products. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  next  on  our  program  is  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.    Are  they  ready  to  report? 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  read  and  is 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas,  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is,  by  means 
of  an  amendment  to  its  tariffs  applicable  to  bituminous  and  cannal 
coal,  attempting  to  deprive  wagon  loading  coal  shippers  from  their 
right  to  sell  their  product  in  the  general  markets; 

And,  whereas,  Such  an  amendment  would,  in  effect,  confiscate 
many  valuable  acres  of  coal  which  can  be  mined  only  on  a  small  basis, 
and  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmers 
and  the  general  public; 

TheHjore,  he  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  such  a  policy  of  discrimination  be  condemned,  and  that 
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a  protest  against  the  adoption  of  stuch  a  rule  be  filed  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; 

And,  he  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  filed 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Resolved,  That  we  both  commend  and  appreciate  the  business-like 
administration  that  is  being  rendered  by  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Pat- 
ton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 'and  recommend  that  the  Legislature 
appropriate  an  amount  of  money  adequate  to  enable  him  to  conduct 
and  extend  the  work  of  his  several  Bureaus. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  increasing  demand  made  for  Farmers' 
Institutes,  as  well  as  assistants  from  our  corps  of  Farm  Advisers, 
makes  it  imperative  that  more  money  shall  be  appropriated  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  we  especially  urge  that  an  increase  be  made  in 
the  appropriation  for  these  great  agencies  in  furthering  agricultural 
interest  and  in  rendering  much  needed  assistance. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  to  further  the  work  of  Marketing  Farm  Products  along  lines 
suggested  by  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.  We  believe  that 
there  is  no  problem  before  the  American  farmer  today  of  so  great 
importance  as  that  of  securing  better  marketing  facilities. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1915  creating 
a  State  Commission  of  Agriculture.  . 

J.    NEWTON   GLOVER,  Chairman, 
/  COL.  JOHN  A.  WOODWARD, 

B.  FRANK  WAMBOLD, 
JOHN  SHOENER, 
,  .  LOUIS  PIOLLET, 

-  Committee. 

MR.  KILLAM:    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  read  these 
resolutions  in  your  hearing.  Are  you  ready  to  act  upon  them  col- 
lectively? 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  second  resolu- 
tion, the  last  resolution,  read  the  second  time,  if  you  please.  I  didn't 
catch  that. 

(The  second  resolution  was  then  read  again). 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  thj^  the  report  be  adopted 
as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  is  the  Report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee.   Is  the  Legislative  Committee  ready  to  report? 
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MR.  LOHR:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  McGowan,  is  not  present  with 
us  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother  and  he  was  suddenly  called 
home,  but  Mr.  Rodgers  will  make  the  report.  In  reference  to  that 
report,  Mr.  McUowan  has  asked  me  to  make  a  few  remarks.  You 
will  probably  .recall  that  yesterday  a  bill  was  presented  here  by  a 
Special  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed,  as  I  understand,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  in  this  city  about  a  year  ago. 
That  bill  was  reported  yesterday  in  my  absence,  but  the  Committee 
had  gone  over  the  bill  in  conference  with  the  Committee  that  framed 
the  bill  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  features  in  the 
bill  are  good,  but  that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  is  too  voluminous  and 
is  asking  too  much  of  a  change  at  one  time. 

I  am  acting  in  lieu  of  the  Chairman  who  is  called  home  on  account 
of  sickness.  I  haven't  made  any  notes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
regard  to  this  report,  but  Mr.  Rodgers  has  those  in  his  possession. 
I  want  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I,  for  my  part,  don't  want  to 
enter  too  largely  into  the  discussion  of  this  proposed  bill,  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  recently  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  House,  and  I  want  to  be  free  when  the  proper 
time  comes  to  cast  my  vote  and  use  my  influence  as  my  best  judgment 
will  predict  at  that  time;  but  there  has  been  quite  a  little  discussion 
among  the  various  members  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

A  Member:  What  is  that  bill? 

MR.  LOHR:  A  bill  reorganizing  the  entire  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  was  read  in  this  meeting  yesterday.  The  bill  is  very 
long  and  requires  about  a  half  hour  to  read  it,  if  you  would  read  it 
with  moderate  rapidity.  Now  the  Committee  of  which  Mr.  McGowan 
is  Chairman,  and  of  which  I  am  a  member,  does  not  deem  it  advis- 
able to  report  that  bill  in  its  entirety  with  an  affirmative  recommend- 
ation. That's  the  first  statement — I  want  to  make  you  understand 
that  properly — and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  action  on  that 
matter,  why  of  course,  it's  up  to  this  House  to  act  accordingly.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of  that  Committee  that 
various  features  that  are  incorporated  in  that  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law  and  those  features  were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Rodgers  in  his 
report.  This  is  just  a  little  preliminary  explanation  that  I  was  asked 
to  make  by  the  Chaiinnan  of  this  Committee.  That  is  all  the  report 
T  care  to  make  at  this  time.    Mr.  Rodgers  will  make  the  report  now. 

Mr.  Rodgers  read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  which 
is  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Your  Legislative  Committee  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

We  recommend  that  a  Bureau  of  Markets  be  established  by  the 
present  Legislature  assisting  in  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

We  suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  substituted  for  the  present  Agricultural  Com- 
mission. 
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That  the  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  be  the  Director  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in 
the  said  counties. 

We  also  recommend  a  law  that  will  better  protect  the  raising  of 
sheep  throughout  the  State. 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend  the  following: 

That  the  standard  of  purity  of  the  following  seeds,  namely  medium 
red  clover,  mammoth  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
be  raised  by  legislative  enactment  from  98  per  cent,  pure,  as  the 
present  law  provides,  to  99  per  cent.  pure. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  present  law  regulating  and  controlling 
the  sale  of  fertilizers  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  amount 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  State  for  the  registration  of  the 
various  brands  will  be  on  the  tonnage  basis  instead  of  a  fixed  or  fee 
basis  per  brand  as  the  present  law  provided. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  above  named  Act  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide  that  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizer  containing 
nitrogen,  shall  stamp  upon  the  bag  or  container  of  such  commercial 
fertilizer  whether  the  said  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  mineral  or  or- 
ganic matter. 

We  believe  that  a  more  stringent  law  should  be  enacted  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds. 

Eespectf ully  submitted, 

.        ^  H.  G.  M'GO WAN.  Chairman. 

■  -/ :  EOBFRT  W.  LOHK, 

,  -     MATTHEW  KODGERS, 

,  ,  WM.  F.  BECK, 

Committee. 

( ft  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  as  read  be 
accepted^. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  take  this  matter  up  and  act 
upon  every  section  separately.  (Seconded). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  act 
upon  each  section  of  these  resolutions  separately — one  at  a  time. 
Now  we  will  take  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Rodgers  then  read  the  first  resolution. 

(It  was  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  as  read). 

Mr.  Rodgers  then  read  the  second  resolution. 

(It  was  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  this  resolution 
be  adopted  as  read).  ^ 

Mr.  Rodgers  then  read  the  third  resolution. 
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It  was  then  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  third  reso- 
lution be  adopted  as  revised. 

MR.  LOHE:  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter, 
but  I  feel  that  probably  this  Special  Committee  who  had  charge  of 
this  bill  that  was  presented  here  yesterday  did  not  have  a  proper 
hearing  before  the  house.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  findings 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  in  this  matter,  and  T  think  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bill  should  have  been  recommended  with  certain 
changes,  slight  changes,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  probably  the  matter 
could  be  referred  in  some  way  to  this  House,  and  T  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  members  of  that  Special  Committee  in  this  matter  and  also 
from  the  members  of  the  House,  without  taking  too  much  time,  so 
that  we  might  have  an  understanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Have  any  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
or  the  House  anything  to  say? 

MR.  KTLIvAM:  I  move  that  the  bill,  the  whole  business,  be  ref- 
erred to  the  Executive  Committee  who  will  be  the  Commissioners  in 
the  matter.  ^     -. ,. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  understand  the 
gentlemau's  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Will  you  repeat  your  motion,  Mr.  Killam? 

MR.  KTLLAM:  I  move  you  that  the  matter  of  legislation  that  was 
brought  up  yesterday  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Do  you  mean  the  Legislative  Committee 
or  the  Executive  Committee? 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  mean  the  Executive  Committee.  I  think  that 
Legislative  Committee  has  wrestled  with  it  long  enough. 

MR.  LOHR:  I  would  suggest  that  we  substitute  an  obituary  com- 
mittee instead  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  CHARIMAN:  I  think  we  are  not  going  to  let  it  die  just  yet. 
I  think  it  would  be  in  order  to  have  this  Committee  that  appointed 
Brother  Herr — and — I  forget  the  other  two  members— 

DR.  BECK:  It  was  the  consensus)  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
before  we  adjourned  that  we  further  consider  that  bill.  It  was  very 
long  and  we  wanted  to  still  work  at  it. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Yesterday  there  was  a  biU  presented 
here— or  1  i)vesented  the  bill  as  Chairman  of  that  Special  Legislative 
Committee,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  regular  Legislative  Committee, 
and  they  requested  that  the  Special  Committee  confer  with  thein, 
which  we  did,  to  try  to  explain  as  best  we  could  the  idea  of  our  bill, 
which  was  somewhat  lengthy,  and  there  were  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  changes  made  tliat  the  regular  Legislative  Committee  thought 
ought  to  be  made.  Some  of  the  changes  were  sanctioned  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Special  Committee;  but  we  as  a  whole,  with  one 
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exception,  would  like  to  have  seen  the  bill  adopted  as  it  was  read 
befoie  the  people  on  the  floor  here.  And  the  chief  objection,  or  the 
one  that  we  couldn't  agree  on  was  section  l^t,  which  included  what 
qualilications  a  candidate  should  have  who  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Board.  That  was  the  one  that  we  finally  agreed  on  after  quite 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  And  the  method  of  his  election— that  was 
in  that  first  section — but  it  was  the  idea  and  desire  of  the  members 
of  that  Special  Legi.««lative  Committee  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
remain  as  it  was  presented  here,  and  it  still  is  the  desire  of  that 
Committee  that  that  should  be  carried  out,  although  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  regular  Legislative  Committee,  and  we  at  present  are 
at  sea  to  know  what  to  do ;  but  I  wanted  to  make  myself  clear.  And 
another  thing  in  reference  to  appointing  an  Executive  Committee 
or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  being  or  taking  the 
place  of  the  Agricultural  Commission — now  T  oppose  that.  I'm  not 
the  whole  Committee:  the  rest  of  the  Committee  can  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I  believe  that  that  Commission 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  more  than  one  year  to  see  what  they 
can  do.  They  have  already  done  some  good,  but  they  should  have 
another  opportunity  to  see  what  they  can  sitill  add  to  their  useful- 
ness. Now,  that  is  the  only  explanation  I  have.  If  we  have  to  grant 
the  first  section,  the  remainder  of  it  I  hope  will  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  as  we  presented  it  to  the  House.  I  thank  you  for  you 
for  your  attention. 

ME.  FENSTEBMACHER:  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  both  Com- 
mittees the  special  and  the  regular  at  present,  and  I  want  to  cor- 
roborate Brother  Herr  in  as  far  as  he  stated  that  he  has  opposed  the 
action  we  have  taken  in  making  the  Executive  Committee  take  the 
place  of  the  present  Commission.  He  is  correct  there.  He  was  the 
only  one  in  favor  of  that,  and  there  being  three  of  us  naturally  he 
lost.  T  would  also  like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  Brother  Killam 
that  we  have  wiped  out  entirely  the  first  section  of  our  proposed  bill, 
in  which  the  manner  and  qualifications  of  representatives  on  this 
Board  were  therein  incorporated.  We  have  wiped  that  out  entirely 
and  made  the  old  act  chosen  the  same  way  as  it  was  chosen  hereto- 
fore, and  I  would  beg  to  request  Brother  Killam,  for  the  sake  of 
the  progress  we  have  already  made,  small  as  it  may  be,  to  withdraw 
his  motion  and  let  this  Committee  work  out  this  matter  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Special  Committee,  and  much  good  will  come  of  it. 
Now,  don't  think  this  is  of  my  own  account,  for  we  have  gone  to 
lots  of  labor  and  expense  in  this  matter;  we  have  had  two  meetings 
throughout  the  State,  we  have  hunted  up  all  the  information  we 
could  get  from  this  State  and  adjoining  states.  I  acknowledge  it 
is  too  voluminous;  this  bill  ought  to  be  pared  down,  but  there  has 
been  much  time  and  work  in  that  thing;  it  covers  every  detail;  it 
stops  the  over -lapping — everything  is  defined  thoroughly,  and  it  will 
be  a  nice,  good,  practical,  workable  bill.  Give  us  a  chance  to  work 
•it  out  and  pare  it  down.  If  this  Board  is  worth  existing  it  ought 
to  have  something  to  do  that  is  worth  while;  it  ought  to  have  some 
authority,  some  power;  it  ought  to  be  the  head  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  this  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  should  not  be  the  bob-tail  of 
a  department  or  anybody  else  in  this  State.    Those  are  the  senti- 
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ments  of  this  Committee  entirely,  and  we  think  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor,  not  denying  our 
own  powers  and  authority,  I  think  we  can  widen  out  and  improve 
this  great  industry  in  this  State. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Fenstermacher,  who  appointed  you — was  it  done 
by  the  Chair? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  Chair  have  the  authority  now  to  con- 
tinue that  Committee  for  another  year? 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  My  point  is  that  there  is  nothing  before  us. 
The  gentlemen  have  had  the  privilege  to  explain  their  action;  they 
reported  the  bill  and  it  was  referred  to  the  present  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. They  have  given  his  information  freely,  and  it  is  very  satis- 
factory. They  have  progressed,  and  I  believe  the  present  Legisla- 
tive Committee  will  progress.  Now  let  us  leave  it  in  their  hands, 
and  I  believe  they  will  work  out  something  good.  So  there  is  noth- 
ing before  us.  We  have  had  the  explanation  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee and  that  retires  now  and  turns  it  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  you  think  the  Special  Committee  is  dis- 
charged? 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:    It  certainly  is. 

A  Member:  I  move  you  that  this  Special  Committee  be  continued 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Legislative  Committee,  who  has  charge 
of  this  matter  at  the  present  time.  Seconded. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this 
Special  Committee  be  continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Legis- 
lative Committee. 

MR.  SHOENER:  That  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  has  not  at  this  time  been  reported  out  by  the  Legis- 
lative Committee.  Before  any  bill  of  that  nature  gets  into  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature  I  think  it  should  be  reported  out  in  this  House 
and  we  have  a  chance  to  fairly  and  thoroughly  discuss  article  after 
article  and  take  action  upon  it. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  move  that  the  matter  be  continued  with  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Seconded. 

MR.  KILLAM:  My  reason  for  doing  that  is  that  we  will  prob- 
ably follow  that  up  with  a  motion  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
meet  when  the  annual  round  up  is  in  June. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There's  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion 
to  have — state  it  again,  please. 
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MR.  KILLAM:  T  move  to  amend  that  tlie  matter  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There's  an  amendment  made  that  this  matter 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Legislative  Committee. 

MR.  STUDHOLME:  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  object  to  that  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  brother  here  in  extending  the  work  of  the  Special 
Committee,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  we  could  have 
that  privilege  of  working  along  with  the  regular  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. We  feel  that  the  work  we've  done  on  this  thing  in  the  last 
year  should  not  be  handed  over  perhaps,  to  another  Committee, 
without  some  assistance  from  the  Special  Committee,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  regular  Legislative  Committee  will  be  in  favor  of  this  prop- 
osition of  having  some  assistance  from  the  Special  Committee. 

MR.  LOHR:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  member  of  the 
present  Legislative  Committee,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  having  charge  of  the  matter  during  the  past  year, 
I  feel  and  have  felt  that  these  men  have  devoted  earnest  thought 
to  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  I  have  given  you  the  reason  why  we 
could  not  adopt  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  because  I  believe  it  would 
stand  no  chance  before  the  Legislature.  If  this  work  can  be  con- 
tinued with  the  assistance  of  the  Special  Committee  I  strongly  advise 
that,  because  in  much  counsel  is  wisdom,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
continued. 

MR.  KILLAM:   We  don't  know  what's  in  the  bill. 

MR.  LOHR:  I  beg  to  leave  to  differ  with  my  friend.  If  you  do 
not  know  what's  in  the  bill,  you  were  not  present  during  the  read- 
ing of  it  yesterday,  and  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  ever  since,  and  anyone  that  was  interested  could  have 
come  there  and  read  it  over  thoroughly.  If  you  want  to  take  that 
bill  up  now  and  consider  it,  item  for  item,  you  wouldn't  get  through 
until  five  o'clock  or  later,  and  tliis  matter  has  already  been  discussed, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  ready  for  the  motion. 

COL.  WOODWARD:    While  I  am  sure  my  friend  did  not  intend 
it  as  such,  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  a  broach  of  good  faith  to  take 
this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Special  Committee  that  this 
f  Board  can't  afford  to  make. 

A  Member:    Mr.  Killam  will  you  withdraw  your  amendment? 
MR.  KILLAM:    Oh,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  the  original  question  was  that  this  Com- 
mittee of  three,  this  Special  Committee,  be  invited  to  join  with  the 
Legislative  Committee  in  forming  this  bill  and  getting  it  into  shape 
to  put  it  before  the  Legislature. 
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It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Special  Com- 1 
mittee  be  continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIEMAN:    Now,  I  think  that's  all,  except  the  report  of 
Che  Memorial  Committee. 

COL.  WOODWARD:    In  the  absence  of  our  lamented  friend,  be-  J 
cause  of  his  illness,  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr,  Mr.  Smith  is  the  ranking 
chairman  and  will  make  the  report. 

MR.  SMITH:    In  regard  to  this  Memorial  Committee,  Mr.  Herr, 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  being  sick,  I  believe  there  j 
nas  been  no  deaths  during  this  last  }  ear,  and  for  that  reason  have  no  ' 
report  to  make. 

MR.  KILLAM:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kahler  of  Hughesville,  Lycoming 
county,  who  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  this  Board,  died  within  | 
the  last  year.  .  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Was  he  a  member  at  the  time  he  died? 

MR.  KILLAM :   I  don't  know.  j 

A  Member:  He  resigned  before  he  died.  ! 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Has  anybody  any  resolution  of  condolence  or 
anything  to  offer. 

COL.  WOODWARD :    Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  I  had  heard  of  any  ( 
death  during  the  year,  and  I  didn't  know  who  the  party  was  that  was 
spoken  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Kahler  of  Hughesville.  I  think  we  will 
extend  our  sympathy  to  Brother  Kahler's  family.  I  don't  think  it 
is  necessary  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  write  a  memorial  on  this,  I 
but  I  feel  that  the  members  of  this  Board  who  have  associated  with 
Brother  Kahler  for  a  number  of  years  and  knew  him,  feel  disposed 
to  offer  their  condolence  to  the  family.  I  don't  know  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  anything  more.  Is  there  anything  before  this  meeting?  ; 
If  not,  it  is  time  for  it  to  adjourn.  There  is  nothing  more  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  as  I  understand  it  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  is 
to  be  held  at  DuBois — the  meeting  known  as  the  Summer  meeting 
or  round-up. 

A  Member:    What  date? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  May.  It 
was  held  along  about  23rd,  24th  or  2.5th  last  year,  and  that  is 
generally  about  the  time  we  have  it,  but  if  the  members  would  like 
to  have  it  a  little  earlier,  perhaps  that  would  be  better. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Has  it  been  the  diity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  fix  the  time  heretofore? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  I  think  it 
has. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Well,  we  will  leave  that  with  you. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  the  latter  part  of 
May  is  the  very  worst  time  for  us  through  our  part  of  the  State. 
Any  time  in  June  would  be  better,  after  the  planting  is  all  done, 
but  the  latter  part  of  May  we  have  all  the  planting  to  do,  the  corn, 
and  everything. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  would  like  to  state  that  there  is  one 
objection  to  tliat.  Your  appropriation  goes  out  of  existence  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  if  we  don't  use  the  money  before  the  1st  of  June, 
it  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  and  we  can't  get  it  back  again;  that 
is  tlie  only  difference.  You  are  entitled  to  this  money  and  1  would 
like  to  see  you  get  it.  If  yon  can  show  me  any  way  whereby  we 
can  go  over  the  1st  of  June,  1  would  be  very  glad  to  know  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :   Make  it  the  last  few  days  of  May  then. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  Well,  we  will  make  it  as  late  as  we  can 
and  try  to  fix  a  time  that  will  suit  the  most  of  you,  and  we  will  take 
the  matter  up  with  every  Chairman; 

It  was  then  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  date  of 
the  Spring  meeting  be  left  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  anything  more  to  come  before  this 
meeting  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it.  If  there  is  nothing  further  the 
meeting  will  stand  adjourned.  .  i 


CHARLES  E.  PATTON, 
Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  JOINT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA BREEDERS'  AND  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATIONS, 
STATE  ElORTlCULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  STATE  VETER- 
INARY MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AND  OTHER  ASSOCL 
ATIONS,  HELD  AT  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING, 
HARRISBURG,  PA.,  JANUARY  23,  1917  AT  7.30  P.  M.  AND 
JANUARY  24,  1917,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  23,  1917,  7.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Dennis,  who  will 
ahow  some  moving  pictures  illustrating  the  work  of  the  rural  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  ' 

Prof.  Dennis  spoke  as  follows:  '  : 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


By  PROP.  L.  H.  DENNIS,  Director  of  A'jricuUural  Education. 


Just  one  word  by  way  of  explanation.  The  moving  pictures  that 
will  be  thrown  on  the  screen  in  about  30  seconds,  illustrating  the 
work  of  the  rural  community  vocational  schools  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  by  no  means  complete.  It  has  been  impossible  in  the  time  we 
have  had  at  our  disposal,  to  secure  complete  moving  pictures;  but 
we  will  be  able  to  show  you  just  enough  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
practical  work  being  carried  out  in  the  rural  community  vocational 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Notice  the  name,  rural  community  voca- 
tional schools  in  Pennsylvania.  We  shall,  in  the  pictures  _  that 
we  shall  show  you,  give  you  one  phase  of  the  work  only,  that  is  the 
work  given  to  the  boys.  We  have  not  had  any  opportunity  as  yet 
to  take  the  moving  pictures  of  the  vocational  work  carried  on  by 
the  girls.  Just  one  word  of  explanation:  In  these  rural  community 
vocational  schools,  every  boy  spends  one-half  of  his  time  carrying 
on  practical  work,  doing  things  instead  of  studying  about  things. 
The  other  one-half  of  his  time  he  spends  in  the  study  of  regular  acad- 
emic subjects,  high  school  subjects,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that,  for 
the  State  gives  liberal  State  aid  to  all  communities  that  operate 
vocational  schools.  The  State  aid  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  sal- 
aries of  all  the  vocational  teachers  employed  by  the  school  district, 
and  the  State  gives  from  $900  per  year  to  |3,600  per  year  to  a  school 
district  for  operating  schools  of  this  kind. 
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Yon  mav  be  interested  to  know  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  voca- 
tional school  exhibit  has  ever  been  put  on  at  any  place  illustrating 
the  work  done  at  vocational  schools.  The  exhibit  to  which  I  refer  is 
in  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Building,  where  the  big  State  show  is 
being  carried  out.  In  this  room  tonight  are  76  boys  from  these 
schools.  Each  school  is  sending  a  corn  judging  team  consisting  of 
two  boys;  they  are  here  to  compete  in  the  corn  judging  contest  to- 
morrow forenoon  out  at  the  State  Corn  Show.  I  am  informed  that 
every  school  has  instructed  these  boys  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 
They  cannot  all  do  that,  but  there  is  going  to  be  keen  competition. 
Somebody  is  going  to  win  the  prize.  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  4n  this  room  now  there  are  about  76  of  these  boys 
who  have  come  in  from  all  over  Pennsylvania.  I  cannot  explain 
things  further  to  you,  because  the  time  allotted  to  me  is  of  course  very 
short.  The  speaker  who  follows  me  must  get  away  early  on  account 
of  making  certain  trains,  and  I  just  want  to  make  a  very  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  pictures  so  that  you  will  not  think  for  a  minute  that 
they  are  complete. 

(The  picures  were  then  shown). 

The  CHATEMAN:  The  next  number  on  our  program  is  "Orchard- 
ing and  Side  Lines,"  illustrated,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Minch,  Vice-President 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Minch  spoke  as  follows: 


ORCHAEDING   AND    SIDE  LINES 


By  L.  WILLARD  MINCH,  Vice  President  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 

Society,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  is  one  thing  about 
the  speaker  tonight,  it  don't  matter  when  he  commences,  he  has  got  to 
stop  at  a  certain  time,  so  you  can  be  quite  easy  about  my  not  talking 
very  long.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  like  to  say  some  very  nice  things 
about  your  exhibit  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  this  after- 
noon, and  the  fine  quality  of  a  great  many  of  the  horticulturists  of 
this  State  and  the  agriculturists  whom  I  personally  know,  and  also 
pay  a  tribute  to  what  we  have  just  seen,  that  you  are  actually  bring- 
ing things  to  pass  among  the  young  men  of  the  State.  I  never  have 
any  introductions;  by  the  way,  I  am  just  filling  in  now;  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  that  our  experiment  stations  and  our  different  boards  of 
research  are  doing  most  excellent  things  and  we  are  having  a  wonder- 
ful lot  of  information  given  to  us  from  various  sources,  and  yet  we 
feel  it  remained  for  somebody  to  take  these  facts  and  data  and  from 
them  to  work  on  a  practical  basis  and  make  a  living  out  of  the  prop- 
osition. 
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Now  I  am  not  here  to  solve  the  101  difficulties  about  the  farming 
proposition;  I  am  here  simply  to  say  that  I  represent  what  is  called 
the  practical  end  of  farming,  the  bread  and  butter  of  it,  if  you  please, 
and  while  so  many  boards  have  some  magnificent  state  endowments 
which  allow  them  to  do  things  by  way  of  research  and  search  after 
facts,  for  myself  I  have  to  work  with  one  hand  and  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  the  door,  and  search  the  sand  with  the  other  so  as  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  that  way.  So  the  only  apology  I  have  for  appearing 
before  you  tonight  is  this,  that  we  want  to  train  our  young  men  that 
there  is  a  good  living  in  farming,  that  there  is  something  that  chal- 
lenges the  ambition  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
Speaking  for  myself,  representing  as  I  do  the  sixth  and  seventh 
generations  of  farmers  on  both  sides,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking 
on  this  topic  of  making  farming  a  success.  My  first  picture  happens 
to  be  the  old  maternal  homestead,  find  here  you  have  the  seventh  gen- 
eration of  my  mother's  side  taking  up  the  farming  proposition.  We 
have  here  getting  a  good  start;  well  begun,  you  know,  is  half  done; 
and  here  are  some  South  Jersey  young  folks.    I  will  have  to  hasten. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  on  Orcharding  and  Side  Lines.  Well,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  T  cannot  tell  which  T  am,  a  horticulturist  or  a  plain  farmer. 
I  am  whichever  the  way  the  money  goes.  The  last  few  years  we  have 
tried  to  take  up  about  450  acres  of  orcharding.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  over  that  in  what  we  call  plain  farming,  and  I  do  not  know 
which  is  the  better  of  the  two  propositions;  they  are  both  paying 
today  and  paying  pretty  well.  Now  we  are  quite  heavy  in  what  you 
call  the  onion  industry  in  southern  New  Jersey.  This  represents 
a  sort  of  natural  strain  of  onions.  Had  T  the  time,  I  would  like  to 
soeak  to  you  on  what  is  called  hardy  and  worthy  strains  of  home- 
grown seeds  and  bulbs.  T  have  a  great  penchant  for  things  that  are 
accustomed  to  climatic  conditions  and  I  believe  it  is  far  preferable 
to  take  that  Avhich  you  know  as  being  a  pure  strain  and  immune  from 
disease  rather  than  having  an  importation  of  any  so-called  nursery 
or  horticultural  stock.  Here  we  grow  the  seed  and  then  take  the  seed 
of  course  and  sow  it  in  this  way  and  then  we  raise  the  sets  and  this 
represents  one  of  the  activities  on  the  farm,  keeping  up,  as  I  say,  a 
three  or  four-fold  proposition,  growing  the  seeds  and  the  sets  and 
raising  unions  in  the  Spring.  Here  we  are  setting  out  the  sets.  That 
is  what  we  call  a  field  in  most  excellent  tilth.  We  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  mechanical  condition  of  this  soil  and  you  can  see  for 
yourself  there  that  we  have  the  proper  condition  for  growing  a  crop 
"of  onions  from  sets.  Of  course  we  have  set  the  onions  in  these  in- 
dentations and  pressed  them  firmly.  In  that  way  we  can  set  about — 
I  think  it  costs  about  .f6.50  to  set  a  single  acre  of  onion  sets  in  that 
fashion,  no  more  than  that.  Here  I  have  a  bunch  of  high  school 
boys.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  they  come  to  us,  the  sun  sort  of 
draws  them  out,  and  Johnny  lasts  as  long  as  the  job  does.  When  they 
are  through  setting  onions,'  they  return  to  town  after  getting  a  little 
bodily  exercise.  That  represents  New  Jersey  the  last  week  in  March. 
Here  is  growing  a  field  of  onions;  we  have  about  65  acres  annually, 
and  you^'can  see  here  we  have  a  very  mellow  condition  of  soil.  I  be- 
lieve the  scientists  would  call  it  friable.  This  same  field  has  been 
in  onions  now  for,  this  is  the  sixth  year. 
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Here,  by  the  way,  are  some  Kansas  friends  examining  New  Jersey 
and  its  agricultural  advancement.  That  represents  a  field  four  years 
later  than  the  picture  previously  taken  above.  We  have  cropped  that 
field  in  succession  for  over  six  years  and  are  planting  the  seventh 
year  to  set  it  in  onions.  It  has  been  a  money-maker  proposition. 
This  is  the  way  that  we  cure  our  onions.  With  our  light  soil,  the 
yellow  and  red  onions,  come  up  in  the  morning,  we  put  them  in 
bushel  hampers  in  the  afternoon  and  often  have  a  sale  by  9  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  That  is  going  direct  to  the  market  and  you  can 
see  there  it  is  a  very  rapid  process;  it  converts  onions  into  cash. 
There  is  a  load  of  onions  of  the  season  of  1914;  they  netted  us  1187.50, 
50  bushels  on  the  load.  They  don't  always  do  that,  but  they  did  that 
year,  1915.  Tn  1915  they  were  about  as  low  as  they  were  high  in 
1914,  but  1916  gave  us  good  results.  Now  T  must  pass  on  quickly 
to  our  method  of  plowing.  We  are  great  fellows  for  deep  plowing. 
We  never  plow  less  than  9  inches.  That  represents  plowing  up  a 
heavy  clover  sod;  17  horses  are  employed  in  the  operation.  Here  is 
the  corn  grown  on  that  ground.  This  young  lad  is  5  feet  4  inches 
in  height  and  the  corn  had  not  attained  its  height  when  the  photo- 
graph was  taken.  This  picture  was  taken  a  little  later  in  the  season ; 
that  is  myself;  my  only  apology  is  that  I  am  there  as  a  measuring 
stick — I  stand  five  feet  eight — to  show  you  the  height  of  the  corn. 
One  of  the  scientists  said  one  day,  "That  ear  is  a  little  too  high." 
I  would  rather  find  the  ear  where  it  ought  not  to  be  than  not  find 
any  ear  at  all  where  it  ought  to  be.  When  we  began  that  farm  we 
got  about  34  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  56  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
We  are  now  getting  85  to  87  bushels  on  the  same  ground,  simply  by 
proper  cultural  methods  and  without  any  stable  manure  whatever. 
We  are  not  buying  New  York  horse  manure  any  more,  it  costs  too 
much,  we  don't  need  it.  There  is  one  hill  just  as  I  found  it  on  that 
field,  3  stalks  on  the  Mil,  three  ears  on  each  stalk.  This  is  our 
method  of  utilizing  the  corn  fodder  or  stover  as  it  is  often  called. 
Of  course  we  sell  a  catch  crop  in  corn.  You  find  here  clover,  rye 
and  vetch;  sometimes  cow  horn  turnips.  We  use  these  machines  in 
chopping  up  corn-stalks.  In  that  way  we  get  our  ground  full  of 
humus.  Chemical  tests  show  that  we  get  an  abundance  of  potash  in 
this  fashion  and  get  better  results  than  we  would  get  from  12  large 
loads  of  New  York  horse  manure  per  acre,  at  |3  a  ton.  Now  here 
is  the  field  as  it  goes  into  Winter.  You  can  see  here  some  of  the 
veetch  and  cowhorn  turnips;  see  the  stalk  clear  out;  in  that  way  we 
gather  the  snow.  Our  latter  snows  are  very  valuable  in  southern 
New  Jersey;  they  do  not  drift  and  we  try  to  have  material  on  the 
ground  that  is  rough  and  will  enable  the  snow  to  catch  and  not 
drift  all  over  our  fields.  We  generally  follow  with  tomatoes.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  method  of  producing  humus  for  tomatoes.  We  are 
very  extensive  growers  of  tomatoes.  Last  year  we  got  |75  a  ton, 
which  was  an  exceptional  price,  for  part  of  our  tomatoes.  Some  of 
our  fellows  called  them  "tomartoes,"  but  we  generally  call  them 
tomatoes  when  we  get  |10  or  |12  a  ton.  A  real  typical  Jerseyman 
that  don't  make  much  out  of  them,  calls  them  tomats.  So  it  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  money  how  you  pronounce  them.  This  is  a 
field  of  "Bonny  Bess"  just  before  they  were  ripened.  They  were  put 
r  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  you  see  how  they  entirely  covered 
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the  ground.  We  got  a  very  good  crop;  grew  130  acres  with  very 
good  results.  That  represents  the  noon  hour.  The  farmers  accum-  j 
ulate  during  the  noon  hour,  waiting  for  the  buyers  and  shippers.  ' 
After  dinner  it  is  shipped  to  Bridgeton.  Last  year  20,000  baskets 
were  shipped.  We  represent  the  buyers  for  about  one-half  of  that 
quantity.  Here  we  are  loading  along  the  Tahancy  River  and  here 
Ave  are  loading  the  barges  with  these  tomatoes.  ; 

I  haven't  got  time  to  stop  on  each  picture,  but  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  strawberries.  This  is  a  dandy  berry,  which  was  origin- 
ally started  about  7  miles  from  this  farm.  My  brother  and  I  had 
been  able  to  secure  as  high  as  10,000  quarts  per  acre  of  the  Dandy 
berry.  It  is  a  very  valuable  berry  to  ship  to  long  distance  markets. 
You  see  we  use  the  Patty  drill  and  after  we  are  through  picking 
strawberries  the  second  year,  we  gather  vegetable  matter  and  plow 
under.  You  can  always  grow  a  good  crop  after  growing  straw- 
berries. Here  we  are  in  the  strawberry  field.  There  are  some  of 
our  friends  who  always  come  to  see  us  during  strawberry  time  and 
peach  time,  and  you  good  folks  in  Pennsylvania,  I  now  invite  you 
to  come  in  strawberry  time  or  peach  time  or  any  other  time  you  want 
to  come  and  you  will  always  get  something  to  eat.  Here  they  are 
picking  strawberries;  that  is  what  you  might  call  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. (Laughter)  About  the  only  middleman  concerned  is  some- 
where about  here,  (indicating  the  stomach).  It  is  canning  on  the 
spot,  that's  what  it  is.  (Laughter)  We  are  are  always  glad  to  have 
our  friends  visit  our  Ga'ndy  berries.  There  is  a  quart  of  Gandy 
berries.  Now  I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  our  farmers,  that  we  are 
coming  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  good  packing.  We  are  trying 
to  please  the  eye  and  tickle  the  palate  and  sometimes  pick  the 
pocket,  but  anyhow,  we  have  got  to  please  the  eye  and  tickle  the 
palate,  and  people  are  glad  to  give  us  something  by  way  of  compen- 
sation. There  were  three  layers  in  that  box.  This  represents  the 
top  or  face  layer  of  that  box  of  Gandy  berries.  Here  we  are  showing 
you  one  of  our  clover  fields.  We  are  extensive  growers  of  clover  and 
alfalfa.  This  is  a  bunch  of  young  ladies  from  Kansas  out  there. 
They  don't  ask  "Does  Kansas  grow  alfalfa?"  But,  "Does  alfalfa  grow 
Kansas?"  This  is  one  of  our  red  clover  fields  that  we  cut  once,  then 
plow  under  as  a  vegetable  material  for  making  humus.  I  had  Miss 
Hill  stand  by  this  cutting  barrow,  8  foot  cutting  barrow,  and  I  think 
I  bought  it  from  a  firm  in  Harrisburg,  we  buy  a  lot  of  machinery 
from  Harrisburg  and  we  are  very  enthusiastic  over  these  cutting 
barrows  and  we  can  work  much  better  than  we  could  with  the 
old-fashioned  four  and  a  half  or  five  foot  cutting  barrow.  We  are 
doing  as  much  work  with  one  good  team  and  one  machine  as  we' 
formerly  did  with  two  machines. 

Here  we  are  planting  alfalfa.  T  haven't  got  time  to  stop  on  that — 
I  could  talk  on  that  20  minutes.  We  have  about  100  acres  in  alfalfa. 
The  first  thing  we  do,  we  try  to  get  a  well -drained  piece  of  land. 
This  follows  potatoes.  There  is  a  potato  right  there  and  we  very 
often  follow  potatoes  witli  alfalfa,  and  we  get  a  clean  field  and  a  well- 
drained  field.  We  buy  limestone  from  Pennsylvania,  buy  generally 
20  cars  of  Pennsylvania  fine  ground  limestone,  so  we  are  paying  a 
j-retty  good  tribute  to  you  folks  over  in  Pennsylvania.  Then  we  are 
careful  about  our  inoculation,  sow  the  alfalfa  by  way  of  inoculation 
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and  it  gives  the  very  best  seed  we  can  buy,  aud  rake  it  in  the  ground 
and  repeat  the  process  with  the  roller.  Here  you  have  got  the  whole 
process,  sowing  the  seed  with  alfalfa;  there  is  the  alfalfa  field;  we 
generally  have  what  we  call  alfalfa  day  there.  By  the  way,  I  heard 
some  of  you  talking  about  Senator  Topp,  who  stands  right  here.  This 
is  Prof.  Agee,  whom  many  of  you  in  Pennsylvania.  (Applause)  Yes, 
he's  all  right.  He  has  got  me  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  happen  to  be 
on  that  State  Board  over  there  and  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  and 
makes  me  about  as  much  work  as  any  man  I  have  ever  been  asso- 
ciated with,  the  only  difference  is  that  he  gets  |6,500  a  year  and  I 
am  on  the  Board  without  compensation,  serving  as  a  loyal  citizen  of 
New  Jersey.  Look  out  for  these  Commission  Boards,  boya  Any- 
how, he  is  very  good  to  us  and  is  a  valuable  man,  mixing  with  friends 
and  farmers  and  giving  instruction  to  the  youth.  And  there  is 
Mr.  Jeffries  and  here  is  a  visitation  to  one  of  our  alfalfa  fields.  We 
like  to  have  such  days;  it  pays  us  well  to  stop,  once  in  a  while,  in  our 
busy  work,  and  think  about  other  people  and  other  things  and  have 
a  little  converse  together.  You  know  when  we  first  began  to  grow 
alfalfa  we  used  to  get  the  machine  out  and  look  at  the  clouds  and 
wonder  if  it  was  going  to  rain  and  asked  every  old  prophet  there  was, 
up  and  down  the  road.  We  don't  bother  that  way  any  more;  we 
are  reasonably  sure  of  a  clear  day,  get  out  every  machine  we  have 
got  and  go  to  work.  We  have  got  lots  of  things  to  do,  and  make  it 
all  in  all,  better  take  it  all  at  once  and  have  it  over  with  rather  than 
ask  every  day  whether  it  is  going  to  rain  or  not.  Here  we  have  three 
machines,  and  anyhow  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  after  you  get  your 
alfalfa  in  the  shocks,  because,  whether  it  rains  or  not,  it  will  cure 
just  as  well.    We  think  very  much  of  curing  alfalfa  in  that  way. 

I  have  some  stories,  but  I  haven't  got  any  time  to  tell  them.  But 
the  other  day  T  got  notice  that  there  was  a  certain  man  that  mar- 
ried a  woman  over  in  Pennsylvania  and  his  mother-in-law  came  along 
with  him  and  he  was  riding  by  this  farm  and  his  horse  "cut  up"  a 
little  and  she  got  a  little  damaged  and  he  served  notice  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  bring  a  lawsuit  against  me  because  I  had  a  lot  of  sheep  hung  up 
along  the  road  that  frightened  his  horse.  I  told  him  that  was  not  the 
way  most  of  our  Pennsylvania  friends  talked  and  I  hoped  we  wouldn't 
get  any  mothers-in-law  from  that  state.  There  are  some  alfalfa  roots 
four  years  old,  56  inches  long,  and  last  year  we  plowed  up  some  six 
year  old  fields  where  the  roots  ran,  as  far  as  I  could  measure,  84 
inches  in  length.  I  don't  know  how  much  further  they  were  going. 
I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  defense  of  my  own  state — don't  think  it 
is  all  sand  over  there,  please.  There's  56  inches  before  you  reach 
much  sand,  and  there's  twice  56  before  ynu  get  a  real  layer  of  sand. 
There  is  Atlantic  City  way  down  there,  but  that  is  a  play- 
ground, that  is  what  costs  jon  fellows  so  much  money.  Some  of 
you  think  that  is  all  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  what  costs  us  money; 
nothing  like  the  pet  line  to  tie  the  youngsters  to  the  farm.  Here  is 
a  pet  roosler;  here  is  Ida  with  her  dog;  here  is  little  David  with 
his  dog,  and  little  John  has  got  nothing  else  to  hold,  so  he  is  holding 
his  knees.  There  is  the  way  to  spend  the  noon  hour,  get  acquainted 
with  your  own  family  and  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  more  aesthetic 
side  of  farming,  and  when  they  get  older  they  will  choose  this  for  their 
vocation. 
11 
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Just  a  word  or  two  about  our  method  of  growing  potatoes.  1 
showed  you  a  moment  ago  one  of  those  corn  lields  chopped  up,  Avhat 
was  called  corn  stover,  and  here  we  are  running  this  pulverizer  and 
we  are  getting  ready  for  planting  potatoes.  We  plant  about  300 
acres,  both  early  and  late,  generally  about  half  and  half,  some  in 
March  and  some  in  August.  Here  we  are  planting  potatoes  in  March ; 
there  are  two  plows  going  down  the  side.  There  is  the  fertilizer  and 
here  is  the  planter.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  two  brothers,  one  older 
and  one  younger  than  I,  and  the  three  of  us  planted  an  acre  a  day; 
this  plants  8  acres  a  day.  We  do  not  sow  our  fertilizer  and  then  plant 
our  potatoes;  we  sow  our  fertilizer  by  itself,  two  rows, 
and  then  follow  it  up  with  this  two  row  planter,  and  one  man  and  two 
horses  can  plant  8  or  8-^  acres  a  day.  Then  we  cultivate  potatoes 
sometimes  before  they  are  up.  The  potato  bugs — it  is  only  a  question 
of  how  yon  handle  them.  One  bug  don't  do  any  hurt,  a  dozen  don't 
do  any  hurt  if  they  are  in  different  places,  but  when  a  dozen  bugs 
get  colonized,  you  have  got  into  it,  so  we  dis  organize  the  bugs;  we 
run  those  cultivators  up  and  down  the  rows  and  cover  our  potatoes 
entirely  up  and  the  bugs  don't  know  when  they  are  going  to  come 
up  and  we  save  many  a  crop  of  potatoes  when  our  neighbors  are  in- 
jured by  the  early  frosts. 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  over  early  cultivation,  just  about  the  time 
potatoes  are  appearing  through  the  ground.  They  are  riding  cultiva- 
tors; that  is  my  brother's  grandson,,  the  seventh  generation  of 
Minche's  on  the  father's  side  to  be  farmers,  and  Horace  Roberts,  of 
Morristown,  says  he  has  got  the  set  of  a  farmer.  We  hope  he  has, 
hope  he  will  still  like  it.  There  is  one  row  without  any  fertilizer. 
There  is  a  field  of  grain  that  had  as  much  stable  manure  as  any  I  have 
ever  known,  but  here  was  an  accident;  the  machine  got  caught  that 
day  on  one  of  its  drills  and  w^e  had  no  fertilizer  down  that  row  and 
only  had  a  third  or  half  a  crop  and  not  very  merchantable  at  that. 
Here  we  are  spraying.  I  haven't  got  time  to  stop,  although  I  would 
like  to,  but  in  that  way  we  control  the  blight  and  have  no  injury  from 
bugs.  The  whole  operation  ocsts  us  |6.50  to  $7.00  to  spray  for  the 
four  times.  We  use  a  power  sprayer  and  go  under  the  vines  so  well 
as  over  the  vines  and  leave  no  part  of  the  leaf  untouched.  I  am  very 
entliusiastic  over  spraying.  There  is  a  field  that  has  been  sprayed 
and  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  free  of  disease,  as  far  as  any  blight 
trouble  is  concerned,  and  gave  us  a  yield  of  over  100  barrels.  That 
picture  was  taken  the  18th  of  June.  There  is  an  example  of  rye. 
Here  are  new  potatoes  coming  out  from  all  these  cross-rows.  When 
we  pulled  out  the  vine,  there  were  something  like  30  small  potatoes 
on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Don't  allow  any  man  to  sell  you  seed 
of  that  small  size,  when  they  come  from  diseased  plants.  Never  buy 
your  seed  of  second  size  when  they  are  taken  from  plants  diseased  in 
that  fashion.  I  haven't  got  time  to  stop  on  this;  I  would  like  to; 
that  represents  a  loading  scene.  We  have  one  of  these  what  we  call 
Gordon  potato-sowers;  we  bring  them  up  here  from  the  wagon  and 
pour  them  in,  separate  the  prime  from  the  No.  2,  pick  out  the  No. 
3  and  the  dirt  and  send  them  back.  When  a  man  buys  potatoes,  he 
don't  want  to  buy  your  farm,  he  wants  to  buy  potatoes  separately, 
therefore  we  find  it  best  to  separate  and  grade  our  potatoes  carefully 
like  men  do  who  grow  apples.    "VVe  are  running  them  into  the  car. 
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I  have  liad  a  lot  of  experience  iu  shipping  and  have  had  a  lot  of 
complaints  about  short  accounts  but  never  any  about  over-accounts. 

1  have  loaded  25U  cars  a  year,  and  very  seldom  a  car  but  what  has 

2  or  3  bags  claimed  to  be  short.  In  this  way  we  verify  our  account. 
There  is  a  potato  field  that  has  got  SS7  baskets,  5  S  baskets,  from  2^ 
acres,  making  about  |!1,830  out  of  that  2h  acres.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  reading  of  the  oil  wells  at  Millville,  !Xew  Jersey;  they  had  an 
awful  time  down  there  over  oil.  Whether  they  have  got  oil  or  not, 
I  don't  know,  but  we  have  got  a  gold  mine  right  here  in  our  potato 
field,  we  are  sure  about  that,  so  we  are  not  bothering  about  oil  wells. 
Here  is  a  field  of  onions.  Here  we  are  digging  potatoes ;  we  have  got 
a  gasoline  digger  and  two  of  these  four  horse  diggers,  and  as  a  rule 
the  gasoline  digger  is  laid  up  for  repairs  while  the  horse  machine  is 
doing  the  work.  Here  is  one  hill  of  red  skinned  potatoes ;  I  dug  that 
before  witnesses  and  had  them  weighed  before  witnesses  and  they 
weighed  over  6  pounds  after  they  were  dry.  18,000  hills  on  an  acre 
and  at  the  present  day  they  are  worth  20  cents;  that  one  hill;  that 
gives  you  |3,600  for  an  acre  of  potatoes.  Never  mind  amout  my 
mathematics,  they  are  all  right;  the  only  thing  is  you  have  got  to 
have  1,800  hills  like  that  on  the  field  and  get  the  present  price  and 
you  will  get  the  result,  |3.600.,  for  every  acre  of  potatoes.  We  are 
selling  red  skins  today  and  are  getting  about  fl.90  net  to  us  per 
bushel.  There  is  a  field  of  clover  taken  this  last  Fall,  the  middle  of 
September,  planted  after  potatoes.  I  just  want  to  show  you  our 
method,  after  potatoes,  of  sowing  legumes  and  cover  crops  and  here 
we  have  a  field  of  red  clover  sown  after  potatoes,  which  is  our  best 
time  for  getting  a  grass  crop.  You  can  see  the  ground  nicely  cov- 
ered with  a  solid  growth  of  red  clover. 

Now  I  was  to  talk  to  you  on  orchards  and  side  lines,  but  I  guess  the 
side  lines  have  got  me  off ;  I  will  have  to  hurry.  Now  then,  what  I 
have  shown  is  simply  this;  we  lay  great  stress  on  our  soil  fertility; 
we  never  put  in  a  crop  until  we  get  the  ground  good.  We  can  grow 
anything  then,  most  aily  way  we  want.  We  bought  this  old  farm 
and  there  was  a  pippin  tree  on  it  54  years  old.  We  had  it  trimmed 
by  our  friends  from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Near  that 
was  a  tree  95  years  old,  but  this  pippin  tree  was  54.  There  is  the 
same  place  next  Spring;  we  had  it  trimmed  and  all  carefully  sprayed. 
The  fence  was  all  torn  down  and  you  can  see  how  we  revised  that 
old  orchard  and  are  getting  fine  results.  In  fact  one  single  tree  of 
that  pippin  orchard  in  New  Jersey  grown  by  Mr.  Mulford  near  Roads- 
town  produced  35  barrels  of  apples  in  a  single  year,  and  Mr.  Hale,  of 
Connecticut,  said  that  sounded  like  a  big  story  even  to  him.  I  have 
known  a  man  that  picked  70  baskets  just  driving  around  under  one 
of  these  trees  and  reaching  up  from  the  wagon.  With  us  it  is  a  won- 
derful tree.  I  know  a  tree  down  there'  3|  feet  in  diameter  owned  by 
a  man  named  Diggs;  it  is  a  natural  product  of  southern  New  Jersey 
never  found  anywhere  else,  and  shows  what  a  tree  will  do  if  properly 
cared  for  and  nourished  and  sprayed.  Here  is  an  old-fashioned  wine- 
sap  tree.  This  tree  gave  a  neighbor  of  ours  a  yield  for  3  or  4  years  of 
35  or  40  baskets  on  this  single  tree,  and  we  got  the  inspiration  for 
growing  apples  from  seeing  our  neighbor  picking  apples  from  this 
tree.  There  is  the  same  tree  another  year,  and  you  know  what  25 
baskets  of  apples  on  an  average  will  do  for  you. 
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There  is  the  Buttonwood  Farm,  aud  I  want  to  show  you  the  belting 
of  this  farm.  We  bought  this  farm  for  $2,500.,  58  acres  of  upland, 
and  there  was  14  acres  that  the  man  threw  in,  in  meadow,  said  it 
wasn't  worth  much  anyhow  and  if  I  would  give  him  |2,500,  I  could 
have  the  farm  and  the  whole  thing  put  together,  and  I  scraped  up  |20. 
to  bind  the  bargain  with  and  bought  it.  It  was  an  old  abandoned 
farm  just  south  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  The  old  fields  were  good 
hunting  grounds  in  the  Winter  and  tine  places  to  get  blackberries  in 
the  Summer.  We  went  to  work  pulling  out  the  old  pear  trees  and 
cleaned  it  up  along  the  road.  Next  year  we  began  to  put  out  orchards 
and  used  a  great  deal  of  bone;  we  used  bone  and  then  we  used  cover 
crops,  and  if  the  ground  was  a  little  bit  poor,  we  sometimes  used 
stable  manure  for  a  starter.  That  shows  you  the  farm  the  first  year, 
the  coming  of  the  young  orchard.  Here  are  the  teams  sowing  lime 
over  the  cover  crop.  You  can  see  that  we  have  had  potatoes  in  this 
field;  you  can  see  the  vines  about  here;  now  we  are  sowing  lime  and 
in  that  way  we  get  magnificent  results.  I  don't  care  for  the  lime  un- 
less we  have  the  cover  crop ;  that  seems  to  work  well  in  our  soil  and 
produce  the  humus  material.  We  can  get  twice  the  growth  with  cover 
crops,  witli  your  Pennsylvania  fine  ground  limestone.  Here  are  the 
trees,  intercropped  with  potatoes  in  the  Fall  of  the  year.  Next  Spring 
we  began  to  put  in  rhubarb;  that  is  always  a  good  thing  to  do,  but 
we  had  to  have  money  and  that  farm  has  been  paying  its  own  ex- 
penses. We  got  a  good  crop  for  two  years;  it  was  remunerative  and 
kept  down  the  expense  account:.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  farm  in 
Deemer  pears,  and  I  don't  care  what  anybody  says,  so  far  as  the 
money  goes,  personally  I  think  this  is  a  most  excellent  pear.  Here 
are  47  miles  of  green  peppers  in  this  pear  orchard,  in  a  straight  line. 
This  shows  the  Buttonwood  there  in  the  distance;  this  is  a  Winter 
scene  showing  how  we  trimmed  the  trees  and  developed  the  young 
orchard.  I  haven't  time  to  stop  on  that.  Here  we  are  showing  the 
beginning  of  the  first  crop. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year;  the  sixth  year  we  had  a 
pretty  good  crop  of  api)les.  Here  is  the  first  crop  the  seventh  year; 
now  we  had  a  magnificent  crop  of  yellow  transparents  that  brought 
a  good  price  and  more  than  paid  the  expense  account  of  the  orchard 
in  which  these  apples  were  grown;  and  there  are  the  Buttonwood 
trees.  There  is  the  Williams  Red  on  that  same  farm,  the  pride  of  the 
Buttonwood.  That  has  been  a  very  profitable  apple  on  that  farm. 
There  are  the  Keifer  pear  trees  again,  showing  the  development  of  our 
method  of  trimming  and  the  prospects  of  the  crop  for  the  season  of 
1915.  There  is  the  Williams  Red  apple.  I  left  that  tree;  there  came 
a  rain  storm  the  night  before  and  you  see  the  result,  but  I  got  the  ap- 
ples even  on  the  ground.  Our  method  is  to  till  the  land  and  pulverize 
that  land  and  we  can  pick  up- the  apples  just  as  if  they  came  off  the 
trees  and  shipped  them  the  same  day.  We  count  it  a  valuable  thing 
to  have  our  ground  well  pulverized,  and  we  get  5  and  7  baskets  off  a 
single  tree.  There  is  one  of  New  Jersey's  bright  boys,  only  two 
years  old.  I  was  out  there  and  saw  him  eat  the  third  apple.  You 
know  that  old  saying,  "An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away;"  I 
guess  he  is  going  to  prolong  his  earthly  stay  quite  a  while,  for  he  was 
packing  them  in  that  day.    Here  is  the  same  orchard  showing  the  Red 


Astrichan  section  of  that  orchard.  I  am  told  that  we  have  the  larg- 
est Ked  Astrachan  orchard  in  the  east.  It  is  a  very  valuable  apple. 
You  see  the  cover  crop  that  was  taken  the  last  of  September  iu  the 
Ked  Astiachan  orchard.  There  are  the  pears  again;  a  man  who 
grows  Beaver  pears  will  have  wood  whether  he  has  pears  or  not. 
There  is  a  Winter  scene  in  our  orchards,  taken  last  Winter  at  the  end 
of  the  9th  year.  We  had  what  we  call  an  ice  storm;  the  trees 
sparkled  as  though  they  had  diamonds  tied  all  over  the  branches. 
There  are  the  cover  crops.  There  is  the  begiuniug  of  a  peach  orchard. 
We  began  by  sowing  this  cover  crop,  cow  peas  alter  potatoes.  I  want 
to  show  you,  in  a  tew  minutes,  a  peach  orchard  of  13,UUU  trees.  We 
were  not  quite  satislied  and  thought  we'd  better  grow  some  peaches. 
Here  is  the  peach  orchard  and  here  we  are  growing  red  potatoes  in  the 
peach  trees.  You  see  it  is  up  almost  to  my  waist  and  we  got  100  bar- 
rels the  first  picking  (and  that  was  a  dry  season)  due  entirely  1  think 
to  the  growing  of  cow  peas  the  year  before.  That  gave  us  the  humua 
to  absorb  the  moisture  and  carried  us  through  a  very  dry  season.  In 
1914,  in  the  Spring,  we  had  3  mouths  or  about  00  days  without  any 
rain  and  scarcely  any  dew,  and  the  Fall  was  about  as  dry,  yet  we  car- 
ried that  crop  through  on  account  of  using  cow  peas  and  having 
plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil.  There  are  pumpkins  growing  in  your 
orchard.  1  haven't  time  to  stop  on  that  picture,  but  they  make 
mighty  good  pies,  I  tell  you  that.  L>on't  put  it  otf  too  long.  I  have 
got  some  in  the  cellar  now  and  1  have  my  own  fresh  eggs.  There  we 
are  growing  beans  the  next  year  iu  this  young  orchard.  Here  we  are 
cutting  the  spinnach.  Our  method  to  always  keep  money  coming  in, 
never  have  your  land  idle,  it  helps  to  carry  the  expense  account. 

There  is  the  orchard  in  1916,  growing  13,000  trees,  and  we  had  this 
past  year,  on  the  9,000  trees  over  here,  we  had  about  5,000  baskets 
and  they  brought  a  very  ready  market  were  sold  almost  exclusively 
in  the  City  of  liridgeton,  and  you  know,  with  the  incropping,  that  was 
a  very  paying  proposition.  We  had  onions  in  this  section  of  the  or- 
chard and  potatoes  on  the  other  row,  so  we  grew  something  in  every 
section  of  the  orchard  and  grew  the  peaches  on  the  trees  at  the  same 
time.  1  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  are  politicians  or  not,  but 
that  Tresident,  Senator  Minch,  I  stood  over  there  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  hold  this  tree  and  he  thought  I  was  having  my  photo- 
graph taken,  but  I  got  out  of  it  and  had  him  in  it.  1  put  him  over 
there  to  show  the  height  of  the  tree.  He  stands  5  feet  9,  so  it  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  height  of  the  tree,  and  1  had  this  young  school 
teacher  stand  out  there,  and  she  stands,  I  think,  5  feet  5.  This  shows 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  peaches  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
on  these  small  branches,  and  you  know  that  makes  the  early  fruit, 
trim  them  and  you  get  the  early  fruit.  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  smile, 
I  had  this  young  lady  stand  in  there  and  while  I  was  not  looking,  she 
nipped  that  peach.  That  shows  the  champion  variety,  three  years 
old,  and  all  one  tree;  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  that  young  peach  orchard. 

Now  I  haven't  got  time  to  tell  this  story,  but  you  know  we  have  got 
a  great  many  vacant  lots  in  our  cities.  There  is  a  lot  that  belongs  to 
the  Tieasurer  of  the  Cumberland  Trust  Company  of  our  city;  he  had 
3  or  4  what  we  called  vacant  building  lots,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  city  water  for  irrigation  and  hiring  this  man  to  grow  truck 
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farms  and  1  happened  to  see  his  books  last  Friday  on  those  three  lots. 
This  present  year  he  sold  over  |2,000  worth  of  vegetables,  mostly  in 
our  home  town.  That  shows  what  can  be  done  on  those  idle  lots 
around  our  cities  if  we  have  the  ambition  to  improve  them,  and  he  has 
still  more  vegetables  and  celery  to  sell.  This  represents  the  growing 
of  celery  on  Mr.  "Ware's  vacant  lots.  I  saw  the  expenses  he  shows 
that  fertilizers  and  other  expenses  came  to  -|600.,  which  left  him 
11,000  for  himself  and  the  man,  and  then  he  had  |400  still  to 
divide.  That  is  not  such  bad  business  after  all,  is  it?  Talking  about 
this  high  cost  of  living,  who  is  to  blame  for  it?  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors bother  me  to  death  about  getting  some  of  my  eggs.  They  have 
got  as  much  land  around  their  houses  as  1  have,  but  they  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  the  pesky  hens.  If  they  don't  want  the  bother, 
the  only  way  I  can  do  is  to  charge  them  a  good  price  for  the  eggs  and 
take  the  bother  myself.  If  we  had  a  little  more  ambition  to  improve 
these  idle  lots,  I  think  we  would  grow  enough  to  keep  the  people 
alive  and  reduce  somewhat  the  cost  of  living  and  increase  our  profit. 
There  is  a  school  down  in  Cumberland  county  that  I  found  one  day 
when  I  was  out  riding,  which  represents  the  character  of  the  young 
boys  down  in  the  lower  part  of  our  county,  and  I  commend  them  to 
you  as  the  coming  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  of  southern  New  Jersey, 
and  Ithink  those  of  us  who  are  in  this  work,  if  we  lay  before  these 
youngsters  the  proper  inducement  in  the  way  of  farming  and  fruit 
growing,  we  will  have  coming  up  around  us  an  intelligent  lot  of  young 
men  and  young  women  that  will  surely  bring  things  to  pass. 

Now,  I  have  got  to  go  because  the  train  has  got  to  go,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you  folks,  as  I  said  to  one  of  our  good  friends  here  this  after- 
noon, "Come  over  to  New  Jersey."  He  says  "It's  so  much  further 
for  us  to  go  to  New  Jersey  than  for  you  to  come  to  Pennsylvania." 
I  said,  "I  can't  see  it."  So,  if  any  of  you  have  any  interest  in  south- 
ern New  Jersey  and  have  the  time,  just  jump  into  your  car  and  come 
down  to  Bridgeton,  and  myself  and  my  brother  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  around.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  and  certainly 
wish  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  well.  (Applause). 

The  CHAIKMAN:    Next  on  the  program  for  this  evening,  and  this  - 
will  be  the  last,  is  "Possibilities  of  Community  Orchard  Manage- 
ment," by  A.  Freeman  Mason,  Extension  Horticulturist,  of  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Mason  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  COMMUNITY  ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT 


By  A,  FREEMAN  MASON,  Extension  Horticulturist ,  State  College,  Pa. 


Gentlemen,  T  have  a  rather  formidable  bunch  of  papers  here  to- 
nio-ht  which  I  am  going  to  use  occasionally  as  notes,  because  a  good 
bit  of  the  talk  that  T  am  going  to  give  is  from  figures  and  from  data 
in  which  I  have  to  rely  on  notes  in  order  to  bring  the  material  before 
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you.  When  we  get  to  talking  about  the  possibilities  of  community 
management,  we  are  distinctly  in  a  co-operative  tield.  Every  time 
we  get  to  talking  about  co-operation,  we  start  hammering  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  hammered  on  so  much  now  that  it  is  old  stuff  to  a 
great  many  of  the  men  here.  In  taking  up  the  subject  of  community 
management  then,  if  I  seem  to  repeat  what  you  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  other  speakers  and  will  hear  from  a  number  of  others  still, 
why  you  will  have  to  forgive  me  for  repeating  and  will  have  to  forgive 
them  later  if  they  take  up  any  of  the  topics  about  which  I  speak. 

In  coming  to  the  opportunities  for  community  management  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  are  confronted  with  a  great  many  different  obstacles 
and  a  great  many  points  in  favor  of  community  management  as  well. 
In  the  first  place,  day  in  and  day  out,  we  hear  the  question,  "What 
can  we  do  to  improve  Pennsylvania  fruit?  Why  can't  the  ordinary 
farmer  get  as  much  money  for  his  apples  as  he  reads  about  the 
westerner  getting  or  the  big  grower  getting  or  the  grower  from  some 
other  section  getting?"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  one  prime  reason, 
and  that  is  the  average  Pennsylvania  orchard  is  small.  They  list  us 
in  the  government  reports  as  having  the  second  largest  number  of 
apple-trees  of  any  State  in  the  United  States;  they  rank  Pennsylvania 
second;  yet,  going  through  our  State,  unless  you  confine  your  ob- 
servations to  some  of  the  counties  in  the  southeastern  part,  you  won- 
der where  Pennsylvania  gets  enough  trees  to  make  it  rank  second 
among  the  apple  states.  The  answer  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  trees 
are  in  the  small  farm  orchard,  25,  50,  75  and  100  of  them  standing  on 
the  hillside  or  in  the  corner  where  you  don't  count  them  up  in  riding 
along  on  the  train.  The  average  Pennsylvania  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  buy  equipment;  he  cannot  afford  to  handle  his  orchards  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  him  the  returns  that  the  large  commercial  grower  can 
get  who  can  afl'ord  the  best  equipment  for  orchard  work. 

There  is  another  thing,  too;  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
age  and  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  trees.  Oh,  our  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  planted  those  trees;  most  of  them  got  clear  up  out 
of  bounds  where  it's  hard  to  take  care  of  them,  where  the  fruit  we  do 
get  has  to  be  knocked  down  or  shaken  down.  Understand  I  don't 
mean  all  the  trees,  but  a  large  part  of  them  on  these  ordinary  farm 
orchards  are  such  that  they  cannot  produce  good  fruit  economically; 
the  age  and  size  of  the  trees  are  against  the  farmer.  Then  another 
thing  is  the  great  range  of  varieties  in  the  orchard.  You  go  down 
to  any  farm  orchard  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  farmer  can  give  you  an 
Artra'chan,  a  Transparent,  an  Early  Harvest,  a  Smokehouse,  a  Bald- 
win, a  Spy,  a  King,  occasionally  a  Mcintosh,  a  Fallawater,  a  Russet 

 he  can  run  the  whole  gamut  in  one  orchard  of  100  or  150  trees,  so  he 

cannot  handle  that  large  number  of  varieties  alone  and  get  the  money 
out  of  it;  he  hasn't  enough  of  one  variety  to  demand  the  best  market. 
Then  there  is  his  distance  from  big  markets  and  his  rather  unique 
location  in  respect  to  the  local  market.  Now,  we  have  plenty  of  small 
markets  around  the  State  here  that  will  consume  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  Those  small  markets  are  not  very  particular  at  the 
present  time  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  tliey  get.  They  do  not  pay 
a  big  price  for  any  kind  of  fruit,  because  they  are  more  or  less  satis- 
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fled  with  poor  fruit.  If  he  wants  to  tap  the  big  market,  the  market 
that  is  particular  about  the  quality  and  the  size  and  the  condition 
of  the  fruit,  he  has  to  ship  that  fruit  a  long  distance,  which,  in  his 
case,  having  only  a  small  amount  of  fruit  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  each  variety,  is  out  of  the  question.  iSo  you  see  our  Pennsylvania 
farmer  has  not  an  easy  proposition  when  he  gets  to  figuring  out  how 
he  can  get  the  prices  for  his  fruit  that  the  large  grower  does,  and  that 
the  fruit  grower  located  near  the  big  markets  and  the  particular 
markets  can  get. 

Now,  we  have  certain  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  fruit 
farm.  For  one  thing,  we  have  to  get  the  proper  orchard  unit,  the 
proper  economical  unit.  We  have  a  few  bulletins  out  on  that  sub- 
ject, where  men  have  taken  acreages  or  they  have  even  taken  whole 
states,  and  have,  by  sending  out  vast  numbers  of  personal  letters  and 
questionaires,  found  out  just  about  what  it  is  costing  men  to  produce 
fruit  and  about  what  is  the  right  number  of  acres  to  have  in  order 
to  produce  most  economically.  Most  of  these  men  will  tell  you  that 
about  25  acres  is  the  one  man,  one  team  unit.  Now  that  works  out  as  a 
unit  in  one  other  way ;  you  get  a  spray  outfit,  a  spray  rig,  and  you  can 
cover  around  7  acres  of  old  trees  a  day.  Some  days  you  will  not  cover 
that  much ;  if  you  have  good  conditions,  you  will  get  7  acres  a  day  of 
good  big  old  trees.  While  usually  our  spraying  season  lasts  several 
days  in  each  particular,  we  very  seldom  can  count  on  more  than 
between  3  and  4  days  of  good  spraying  weather  at  the  particular 
time  the  spray  should  be  applied,  which  means  that  with  one  spray- 
ing outfit  a  man  can  take  care  of  between  20  and  25  acres,  so 
we  have  a  unit  in  that  respect.  So,  as  I  say,  most  of  these  orchard 
economists  will  tell  you  that  between  20  and  25  acres  is  your  orchard 
unit.  Now  we  have  then,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  economic  unit  in 
a  community  management  proposition,  got  to  get  enough  orchards 
close  enough  together  to  give  us  appproximately  20  acres  of  fruit. 
As  long  as  we  are  working  on  smaller  units,  we  cannot  produce 
cheaply.  Just  compare  the  man  with  two  acres  and  the  man  with 
20  acres. 

Take  the  matter  of  spraying;  take  the  man  with  the  ordinary  bar- 
rel spray,  with  the  Armstrong  motor  with  v.'hich  the  man  will  spray, 
if  he  hasn't  more  than  two  acres  of  orchard.  He  will  spend  a  full  day 
spraying  2  acres  of  orchard,  and  spend  a  hard  day.  He  will  use  one 
man  to  spray,  one  man  to  pump  and  mind  the  team,  and  one  team. 
His  total  cost  then,  counting  his  time  at  20  cents  an  hour  and  the 
team  at  .|2.50  a  day,  if  it  is  his  own  team,  means  that  he  spends  |6.50 
a  day  simply  to  get  the  spray  on,  besides  his  spraying  material.  His 
overhead  expense  then  will  be  $6.50  which,  on  2  acres,  is  |3.25  an 
acre.  Take  the  same  man  with  20  acres,  who  can  afford  to  have  a 
power  outfit  which  sprays  7  acres  a  day;  he  does  it  with  one  team 
and  3  men,  which  means  that  by  adding  $2.  to  pay  for  one  man, 
he  can  spray  7  acres  a  day,  making  his  overhead  expense  around  $1.15 
per  acre.  There  you  have  a  difference  of  12.10  an  acre  for  spraying 
overhead.  I  am  not  saying  that  those  figures  are  exactly  what  you 
are  paying  for  your  spraying  or  what  some  other  man  is  paying  for 
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his 'spraying,  but  take  it  as  an  average,  it  is  just  about  what  the  man 
is  paying  for  his  spray.  That  puts  the  cost  of  production  at  $2.15  per 
acre  for  individual  spraying  behind  the  man  who  has  the  larger  acre- 
age. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  other  community  advantages,  to  the 
buying  possibilities.  The  man  with  2  acres  cared  for  in  the  ordinary 
Pennsylvania  style  only  buys  a  few  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  a  few 
gallons  of  lime  sulphur,  a  few  boxes — measuring  them  by  the  dozens. 
He  pays  for  these  our  biggest  retail  prices.  Take  the  matter  of  ar- 
^  senate'  of  lead  in  powdered  form ;  if  it  is  bought  by  the  pound,  it  is 
25  cents  a  pound;  if  bought  by  the  10  pounds,  it  comes  down  a  cent; 
if  you  buy  50  pounds,  it  comes  down  another  cent;  if  you  buy  100 
pounds,  it  comes  down  another  cent;  if  you  buy  300  pounds,  it  comes 
down  another,  so  by  the  time  you  get  to  buying  it  by  tlie  300  pound  lots 
and  up,  you  are  paying  5  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  man  who  buys 
in  small  quantities.  Dr.  Fletcher,  who  will  speak  to  you  tomorrow 
morning  on  some  orchard  topics,  tells  us  that  by  getting  a  cooper  to 
come  around  and  make  his  barrels  when  he  has  a  few  thousand  bar- 
rels to  make  up,  he  saves  9  cents  a  barrel.  A  man  on  small  acreage 
cannot  buy  that  cheaply.  Orchard  machinery  runs  up  as  high  as 
40%  in  profits,  as  high  as  that,  but  it  goes  that  high.  For  anything  the 
man  buys  in  small  quantities  he  pays  a  high  price,  while  in  a  com- 
munity proposition,  buying  in  large  quantities,  you  save  a  considerable 
percentage  on  every  item. 

Then,  we  have  marketing  advantages.  We  have  the  advantage  there 
of  the  big  grower  in  being  able  to  put  enough  fruit  on  the  market  to 
command  a  market  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time.    When  you 
develop  a  market,  you  want  to  keep  your  market.    If  you  are  going  to 
supply  them  with  fruit  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly hold  your  market.    If  you  could  command  their  attention  right 
straight  through  the  year,  you  can  hold  those  people  even  though  your 
prices  be  a  little  high.   If  you  have  a  little  fancy  fruit,  if  you  can  get 
them  in  the  habit  of  buying  from  you  and  serve  them  week  after  week 
right  straight  through,  you  can  command  a  much  better  paying 
market  than  if  you  only  appear  before  them  2  or  3  times  in  the  year. 
The  wide  range  of  varieties  in  the  ordinary  orchard  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  farmer  to  do  that;  the  small  amount  of  fruit  works 
the  same  way.    You  lengthen  the  season  in  local  markets  and  cut 
down  hauling  expenses  by  being  able  to  haul  larger  quantities  at 
longer  intervals  instead  of  having  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men  haul- 
ing small  quantities  over  the  same  distance  and  consuming  the  same 
amount  of  time.    Another  point  and  that  is,  if  you  are  catering 
to  the  same  market,  community  work  cuts  out  that  price-cutting'  com- 
petition which  vou  find  in  so  many  cases.    Take,  for  example,  out  m 
New  Wilmington,  out  in  New  Castle.   We  have  a  number  of  vegetable 
growers  around  New  Castle,  growers  who  are  having  quite  a  time 
keeping  prices  up  so  they  can  make  a  decent  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment simply  because  one  man  will  go  down  the  street  selling  his  stuff 
for  such  a  price  and  the  next  man  comes  down  offering  his  stuff  at  a 
lower  nrice,  and  thev  ijet  that  price  doym  and  down  until  they  won't 
make  any  money.    Thev  knew  that  and  they  got  together,  and  now 
they  keep  an  agent  in  Pittsburgh— I  imagine  we  have  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  here  now  who  can  tell  you  something  about  this  later — they  now 
keep  an  agent  in  Pittsburgh  who  sells  the  extra  stuff  they  cannot  sell 
at  a  profit  on  the  New  Castle  market.  That  is  not  the  only  example; 
they  are  doing  it  in  a  great  many  other  places  in  the  State,  and  cut- 
ting out  that  price-cutting  competition. 

There  perhaps  is  one  feature  that  stands  out  as  prominent  as  any, 
and  that  is  uniform  in  standard,  your  grades,  every  grower 
shipping  under  one  label  and  packing  under  one  label.  Every 
grower  puts  exactly  the  same  grade  of  fruit  on  the  market ;  there  is 
just  so  much  poor  fruit  allowed  in  a  certain  grade;  his  best  fruit  has 
to  come  up  to  certain  standards  in  order  to  be  sold  as  his  best  grade. 
It  standardizes  the  grading  and  packing,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  any  kind  of  community  work,  and  the  feature 
which  has  made  possible  the  great  advances  some  of  our  neighbors 
have  made  in  fruit  growing  where  they  are  handicapped  by  high 
freight  rates  and  high  production  costs  and  where  labor  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Now  one  more  point  on  the  advisability  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
going  into  any  kind  of  a  community  proposition,  and  that  is,  it  frees 
him  from  orchard  work  when  farm  work  demands  all  of  his  attention, 
which  is  very  important..  He  spends  more  time  on  his  general  farm 
work  than  on  his  orchard,  and  this  frees  him  just  at  that  time  to 
take  up  his  farm  work.  Take  for  instance  the  ordinary  Pennsylva- 
nia rotation:  if  we  look  at  corn,  corn  starts  in  the  first  thing  in 
the  Spring  and  conflicts  there  with  the  spraying.  It  conflicts  again 
if  he  puts  on  a  late  scale  spray ;  it  conflicts  if  he  puts  on  a  scab  spray, 
and  it  certainly  conflicts  with  his  codling  moth  spray,  if  he  puts  on 
a  10-day  spray,  it  certainly  conflicts  there;  if  he  delays  his  10-day 
spray  until  about  a  month  after  his  codling  moth  spray,  as  a  great 
many  commercial  growers  do,  he  may  avoid  a  conflict  with  his  corn 
at  that  time,  but  it  may  damage  his  fruit;  and  then  again,  late  in  the 
season,  it  conflicts  with  his  harvesting.  Take  wheat;  wheat  does  just 
the  same  thinsr.  We  will  follow  with  oats;  oats  conflict  in  the  Spring 
with  his  plowing  and  sowing  all  the  way  throush,  the  oats  harvest 
conflicts  with  his  third  Summer  spray,  the  spray  for  the  second  brood 
of  codling  moths  that  come  along  the  latter  part  of  July.  Wheat  will 
conflict  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer  with  the  third  spray;  it  does  not 
conflict  as  much  as  oats  and  corn.  Clover  conflicts  the  least  of  all;  it 
may  conflict  in  the  haying  time,  but  all  those  conflict  at  some  place 
and  the  farmer  with  the  small,  2-acre  orchard,  cannot  afFord  to  wa«te 
a  day  from  his  general  farm  operations  to  take  care  of  his  orchard, 
because  his  general  farm  operations  are  by  far  the  most  important 
to  him. 

So,  when  some  of  the  men  in  the  association  asked  that 
the  Collece  look  up  the  possibilities  of  community  management, 
I  began  looking  around  the  State  to  find  a  place  which  offered  any 
chance  for  this  kind  of  work.  There  seemed  only  a  few  general  districts 
■^liere  this  could  be  carried  out,  one  down  around  Altoona,  in  some 
of  those  orchards  in  Blair  county,  down  in  TJedford  county;  and  along 
the  Susquehanna  Kiver.  in  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Sus- 
quehanna counties,  where  they  have  a  great  number  of  small  orchards, 
none  taken  care  of  very  well,  the  majority  not  at  all,  and  the  farmers 
pretty  well  discouraged  over  the  outlook  for  fruit  growing.  Espec- 
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ially  was  this  true  in  Blair  county  and  around  that  section,  so  we 
took  one  community  down  there  located  in  the  cove  regions,  one  of 
those  long,  narrow  valleys,  or  where  two  or  tliree  valleys  come  in 
together.  The  trees  are  planted  down  in  the  hollow,  comparatively  free 
from  frost;  between  Martinsbuig  and  Roaring  Springs  we  found  a 
straight  stretch  of  road  five  miles  long;  on  the  first  three  miles  of 
this  road  were  between  15  and  20  orchardists,  each  one  having  be- 
tAveen  50  and  250  trees ;  15  of  them  in  three  miles.    The  distance  be- 
tween the  first  orchard  after  we  come  out  of  Martinsburg,  and  the  j 
last  orchard  in  the  group  was  only  2\  miles.    These  men  were  from  1 
to  5  miles  from  Roaring  Springs ;  they  were  16  miles  from  Hollidays- 
burg,  22  miles  from  Altoona.    They  have  a  railway  in  Martinsburg. 
They  have  a  quality  of  fruit  that  will  not  pay  them  to  pack  it  up  in 
barrels  and  put  it  on  the  car  in  barrels.    If  shipped  at  all  on  a  train, 
the  only  way  they  ship  it  is  in  bulk,  shovelling  it  in  the  car.   To  get  his 
fruit  to  market  then,  these  men  haul  to  Hollidaysburg  and  Altoona, 
16  and  22  miles  respectively,  the  product  of  from  50  to  250  trees,  their 
average  load  running  around  8  loose  barrels,  taking  him  10  to  12 
hours  to  make  the  round  trip  and  costing  him  around  40  cents  a  bar- 
rel transportation  for  cheap  stuff  in  cheap  packages  to  get  to  a  more 
or  less  cheap  market,  because  Altoona  does  not  take  a  large  quantity 
of  fancy  fruit.    Ten  of  these  men  had  1,450  trees.   To  all  15  of  the 
men  the  college  sent  the  following  letter : 

State  College,  Pa. 

Department  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

Each  year  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  waste  thousands  of  dollars  thru  neglect  of 
their  orchards.  The  plea  is  made  that  their  orchard  is  so  small  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  put  in  modern  equipment  or  go  to  any  other  expense  in  caring  for  the 

'''"The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  endeavoring  to  solve  this  problem,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticviltural  Society,  is  working 
up  a  scheme  for  community  management  of  the  neighboring  orchards ;  that  is— where 
one  trained  orchardist  handles  all  of  the  orchards  in  the  community  as  if  they  were 
in  one  big  block .  .        ,    „  1 1  ^ 

A  number  of  small  orchards,  comprising  approximately  2,000  trees  would  be  se- 
cured. An  orchardist  would  assume  complete  control  of  these  small  orchards,  buy- 
ing a  power  sprayer, -plows,  cultivators,  etc.,  sufBcient  to  handle  the  whole  group. 
He  would  prune,  spray,  cultivate,  fertilize,  pick,  pack,  and  sell  all  of  the  fruit, 
giving  to  each  farmer  all  of  the  money  after  expenses  of  operation  were  deducted. 
This  would  save  the  farmer  himself  having  to  work  with  his  orchard  when  he  wanted 
to  plow  or  cultivate  corn,  or  do  other  operations.  Instead  of  several  men  taking 
numerous  small  loads  of  fruit  into  Altoona,  one  man  would  take  a  few  large  loads 
in.  Glutting  the  market  on  certain  days  would  be  avoided  and  fruit  would  be  hnd 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  carload  shipments  in  case  there  was  more  fruit 
than  the  local  market  could  handle.  All  expenses  would  be  divided  up  nmon'?  th  ' 
farmers  on  the  basis  of  actual  number  of  trees  and  the  amount  of  time  spent 
working  with  his  fruit,  the  orchardist  would  be  bounded  to  insure  the  growers, 
and  the  orchardist  would  keep  a  set  of  books  open  at  all  times  to  any  of  the  men 
interested  in  the  proposition. 

The  College  is  not  undertaking  this  matter  just  at  this  time,  but  is  merely  inves- 
tigating the  possibility  of  this  plan.  As  the  district  around  Martinsburg  offered 
unusual  advantages  for  such  a  study,  I  am  writing  to  you  who  are  growers  asking 
for  as  much  information  as  possible.  Answers  to  these  questions  in  no  way  hinds  or 
commits  you  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Very  truly  yours, 

■       •  .  A.  FREEMAN  MASON, 

Extension  Horticulturist. 
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Answering  the  questions  I  asked  them  in  the  questionaire  which 
accompanied  this  letter  would  in  no  way  bind  them.  I  sent  this 
questionaii-e  and  letter  to  each  of  the  15  growers  and  put  in  a  self  ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelop,  returning  to  the  college,  of  course.  About 
three  weeks  later,  having  received  not  a  single  reply,  I  sent  them 
another  letter.  Three  weeks  after  that,  having  received  only  four 
re])lies,  I  sent  tliera  another  letter,  and  a  week  after  that,  receiving  no 
further  response,  I  went  down  myself  and  went  around  through  the 
district  and  talked  to  the  farmers  and  got  data  on  seven  of  the  fifteen 
orchards. 

Now  gentlemen,  the  seven  of  the  fifteen  orchards  revealed  some  very 
odd  figures.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  33  different  varieties  named. 
Of  the  1,4.50  trees,  I  saw  growers  representing  .591  of  thees  trees,  so 
that  the  33  varieties  reported  were  33  out  of  591  trees,  and  in  that 
number  there  were  244  unknown  trees  and  these  unknown  trees  very 
likely  had  a  much  wider  range  of  varieties  than  showed  up  among 
these  33.  Among  them  were  Baldwins,  121  trees;  Northern  Spy,  8, 
etc.,  with  the  complete  list  being  as  follows: 

Baldwin,    121  Staymnn  Winesap,    73 

Northern  Spy,    8  Old  Winesap,   

-Tonathan,   50  Smokehouse,    13 

Rome  Beauty   23  Russetts,    1 

Fallawater  (or  Pound),    4  Belleflower,    11 

Rambo,    35  York  Imperial,    32 

English  Rambo,    6  p^^yait,    12 

Ben  Davis,   10  Vandevere," .'  

Black  Ben  (or  Gano),    6  ^    j    Greening,    6 

Delicious,    11  p„ji  Pippin    17 

Wagner,   17  King  David,    4 

Pumpkin  Sweet    12  1^13;^^^  ^lush,    21 

Yellow  Transparent,    8  ^^^^  Astrachan,    9 

E«.rly  Harvest   10  Unknown,   244 

Grimes  Golden,    ^"  -nr    1^.1  /> 

Pewaukee,    5  WeaUhy,  _   4 

Hubbardston   18  Black  Twig,    20 

Paradise  Sweet,    4  King,    10 

The  trees  proved  to  be  all  in  solid  blocks;  I  saw  blocks  ranging 
from  50  to  250  trees,  in  every  ca.se  in  a  rectangle.  Part  of  the  men  had 
pruned ;  four  of  them  had  pruned ;  two  of  them  had  not  pruned  at  all. 
Two  of  them  did  not  spray  at  all ;  three  of  them  sprayed  once,  and 
one  sprayed  once  and  occasionally  oftener.  The  only  spraying  equip- 
ment was  the  barrel  sprayer  which,  of  course,  was  the  only  equipment 
that  would  pay  on  a  small  orchard.  Occasionaly  they  cultivated; 
when  they  did,  they  cultivated  in  order  to  put  in  a  grain  crop.  Oc- 
casionally they  used  manure  and  fertilizer;  manure  every  fourth  year 
had  been  the  treatment  of  three  of  the  men.  The  crop  on  591  of  these 
trees  was  4,100  bushels  in  1915  and  1,650  bushels  last  year.  They  ranged 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  rail- 
road siding.  Their  road  was  a  level  road,  straight  road.  The  farm  work 
interfered  in  every  case,  except  one,  with  the  general  orchard  opera- 
tions. T  don't  know  how  it  was  that  that  odds'  man  happened  to  handle 
his  orchards  without  any  interference,  unless  he  was  the  one  who  did 
not  spray,  prune  or  touch  his  orchard.  One  man  said  that  he  v/as 
absoluteiy  not  interested  in  any  kind  of  a  proposition  like  this,  and 
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the  other  five  were  skeptical  as  to  its  possibilities,  and  the  conclusiou 
as  to  the  availability  of  that  commuuity  for  this  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion—you  see  the  conclusion  is  distinctly  negative,  becaus^e,  if  the 
growers  themselves  are  not  looking  for  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  then 
a  co-operative  effort  in  that  community  certainly  will  not  work.  So 
there  we  are  with  the  10  giowers  and  1,450  trees. 

Wbat  will  it  cost  to  stage  a  community  proposition  down  there? 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  have  to  get  a  salaried  man  and  put 
hira  in  charge,  a  trained  horticulturist  or  man  of  practical  experience. 
We  could  not  get  such  a  man  without  paying  $75  or  more  a  month, 
because  we  would  have  to  get  a  man  that  had  some  organizing  ability ; 
so,  say  we  pay  a  man  $1,000  a  year;  that  is  $82.50  a  month,  which 
we  would  have  to  pay  in  order  to  get  a  man  who  would  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  that  kind  of  a  bunch  together.    For  equipment  we 
wouhl  have  to  have  a  power  spray  rig,  discs  plows,  tools,  wagons  and 
other  equii)ment  to  the  extent  of  |1,125,  and  a  packing  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  shed,  at  a  cost  of  $200,  making  fl,325  at  least  for  equip- 
ment that  he  would  have  to  have.    Then  his  running  expenses  for  the 
year  taking  it  for  granted  he  took  20  acres  down  there,  just  the 
amount  these  ten  men  had,  his  running  expenses  and  the  spray,  $250 
worth  of  sprays  for  the  20  acres,  etc.,  making  altogether  $780  for  his 
running  expenses  for  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $2,950,  which  is  $145  per 
acre.    You  can  see  v/hen  you  talk  |145  per  acre  to  any  general  farmer, 
no  matter  how  interested"'  he  is  in  his  orchard,  it  is  going  to  be  pretty 
hard  to  convince  him  that  you  can  pay  out  on  a  proposition  of  that 
sort,  so  it  would  have  to  be  only  the  most  enthusiastic  farmers  that 
you 'could  get  into  a  proposition  of  this  sort.    Now  that  $2,905  is 
$145  per  acre  for  equipment;  or,  counting  30  trees  to  the  acre,  because 
they  are  planted  30  by  30,  it  is  $4.75  a  tree  investment  that  that  man 
would  have  to  make  in  order  to  carry  this  proposition  through  to 
harvest  time  the  first  year. 

Now,  $1,125  of  this  is  taken  up  in  equipment  expense  which  would 
not  have  to  be  duplicated  the  second  year.  Now  the  question  that  any 
financier  would  ask  would  be  "Why  are  you  charging  that  off  the 
first  vear?"  Simply  because,  gentlemen,  in  an  organization  of  this 
sort,  "it  would  have  to  be  charged  up  the  first  year  because  no  one 
would  dare  run  the  risk  of  carrynig  this  expense  for  a  long  while. 
It  would  be  hard  to  get  a  man  to  be  willing  to  let  this  thing  be 
struno-  out.  If  your  orchardists  went  into  this  thing  for  one  year 
with  the  expectation  of  going  in  for  several  years  afterward,  they 
mio-ht  as  well  pav  it  all  the  first  year,  because  then  they  won't  have 
to  pay  it  the  following  years.  If,  however,  they  go  in  the  first  year 
with  the  idea  that  if  it  does  not  work  out  as  well  as  they  want, 
thev  will  quit,  then  they  must  certainly  pay  for  it  the  first  year  or 
they  won't  pay  for  it  at  all.  That  is  why  we  charge  that  equipment 
up  the  first  year.  The  second  year  they  only  pay  $1,780,  or  $88  an 
ac'-e  90  a  tree  for  the  succeeding  years.  Now,  to  pay  out  on  this, 
countin<^  the  $2.90  a  tree  to  bring  the  crop  up  to  the  harvest  time, 
it  means  that  we  have  to  add  60  cents  per  barrel  for  harvesting  because 
it  costs  about  that  much  to  pick  and  pack  a  barrel;  so  that  we  would 
have  to  get  three  barrels  of  apples  per  tree  and  sell  those  for  $2.20  a 
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tree  to  the  grower ;  that  is,  sell  them  in  the  orchard  for  |2.20  a  tree, 
packed  out,  in  order  to  make  out  the  first  year,  paying  this  total 
amount.  After  substracting  |1,125  for  the  second  year,  2  barrels  sold  at 
12.05  in  the  orchard  would  pay  out,  so  anything  above  the  2  barrels 
per  tree  he  averages,  he  would  make  money  on.  These  old  trees 
are  all  large,  all  the  25  or  50  year  old  kind  in  almost  every  case,  solid 
trunks,  solid  in  all  branches,  merely  old,  vigorous,  neglected  trees, 
A  production  of  4  barrels  per  tree  would  not  be  at  all  unusual  if 
they  were  fertilized  and  cared  for  properly.  I  think  any  grower  here 
with  old  trees,  who  is  taking  care  of  them  would  say  that  4  barrels 
a  tree  would  not  be  an  unusual  production  if  taken  care  of  properly 
as  outlined  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper.  In  that  case,  if  my 
figures  are  at  all  correct — and  I  tliink  I  liave  allowed  sufficient  leeway 
in  every  case  to  make  the  figures  fairly  reliable — if  he  would  average 
4  barrels  per  tree,  he  would  have  a  net  profit  of  |2.75  per  tree,  selling 
his  fruit  at  $2  a  barrel  in  the  orchard,  or  $82.50  per  acre. 

Now,  to  sum  up ;  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  orchards 
down  there,  the  size  of  the  trees,  the  cost  of  equipping  the  community 
proposition,  after  the  first  year  the  men  would  have  to  get  2  barrels 
of  fruit  per  tree  to  pay  out.  On  these  old  trees,  on  which  a  produc- 
tion of  4  barrels  per  tree  would  not  be  excessive,  they  would  make, 
if  they  sold  their  fruit  for  f 2  a  barrel  in  the  orchard,  they  would  make 
|2.75  per  tree,  which,  counting  30  trees  to  the  acre,  would  be  |82.50 
per  acre.  After  we  arrive  at  this  figure — I  want  to  say  that  this  is 
estimated  because  this  kind  of  a  proposition  has  not  been  carried 
out  yet,  and  only  when  it  is  carried  on  will  we  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  run  this  thing,  but  by  allowing  liberally, 
I  think  that  these  figures  are  approximately  correct.  But,  as  I  say, 
only  when  we  do  it  can  we  tell. 

To  conclude.  Community  propositions  will  only  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  we  have  a  large  number  of  small  orchards  close  together, 
where  the  man  will  have  to  go  not  more  than  half  a  mile  to  get  from 
one  orchard  to  another;  only  where  the  growers  are  getting  such  prices 
per  bushel  for  their  fruit  that  they  are  discouraged  and  feel  that  they 
cannot  make  money  by  themselves  and  want  a  proposition;  only 
where  they  are  so  far  from  the  market  that  they  cannot  handle  their 
own  marketing  problems  successfully.  When  we  do  find  such  a  com- 
munity— and  we  have  a  number  of  such  communities,  we  have  the 
communities,  but  not  the  men — we  can  make  it  successful.  Now  I 
have  15  pictures  I  want  to  throw  on  the  screen  here  which  will  just 
give  a  rough  view  of  the  community  and  the  work  down  there.  There 
was  one  point  I  neglected  to  mention  that  was  very  important.  I 
mentioned  that  their  production  this  year  was  4,100  barrels  from  the 
1,450  trees,  and  last  year  it  was  1,650  barrelsl,  for  this  crop  in  Al- 
toona  they  got  from  28c  to  60c  per  bushel;  the  lowest  average  of 
any  of  the  growers  was  28c ;  the  highest  was  60c  per  bushel.  It  cost 
them  40c  a  barrel  to  get  it  there;  that  is  about  14c  a  bushel,  to  haul 
it  there,  aside  from  their  other  costs.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  or- 
chards down  there  in  that  section  in  leaf.  He  is  the  only  man  that  had 
a  picture  of  his  orchard  in  leaf.    You  can  see  the  size  of  the  trees; 
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there  is  nothing  special  the  matter  with  the  trees  except  that  they 
needed  a  little  care;  the  orchard  was  used  as  a  cow  pasture  or  any- 
thing that  came  handy. 

A  Member:    How  tall  are  the  trees? 

MR  MASON-    Those  there  are  about  30  feet.    That  was  a  peach 
orchard  in  that  same  group,  which  does  not  apply  to  this  group.  The 
average  specimen  of  apple  that  goes  in  from  that  section;  fungus, 
scab,  some  scale,  pretty  near  anything  on  the  apple.    Here  we  have 
that  section.    Here  is  Altoona,  here  is  Hollidaysburg,  Roaring 
Springs,  and  then  in  this  section  from  Roaring  Springs  over  to  Mar- 
tinsburg  is  known  as  the  Morrison  Cove  district,  and  it  1.9  from  this 
turn  ri^ht  here  down  to  Martinsburg  where  that  row  of_  orchards  of 
which  f  was  speaking  is  located.    This  next  map  shows  m  detail  the 
line  of  orchards,  and  here  you  will  see  the  names  of  the  owners.  You 
will  notice  that  the  distance  between  these  two  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile; 
here  we  have  4,  here  h  h  h  h  I  and  ^    Now  in  along  here  are  other 
orchardists.    There  are  two  on  this  side  who  have  only  about  30  or  35 
trees    There  are  10  or  12  of  those  men  whom  we  did  not  interview  at 
all,  because  we  were  taking  only  those  who  had  ^0  trees  and  above^ 
The  total  distance  from  the  railroad  sidmg  up  to  H.  L.  Smith  s  tour 
year  old  Stamen  Winesap  is  3^  miles;  from  Mr.  Metzger's  here  up  to 
Mr  Smi+h's  is  a  little  less  than  three  miles. 

This  shows  the  general  view  of  that  country-    You  see  that  you  get 
the  appearance,  which  is  that  they  are  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  ho  - 
low    You  are  pretty  near  right  in  drawing  that  conclusion  How- 
ever this  Morrison's  Cove  has  good  drainage  down  the  valley  and 
gooci  drainage  up  the  valley,  and  somehow  or  other  they  escape  frost 
vear  after  year,  always  have  a  crop  of  very  high  "^.f  f^;^^Vknow 
are  on  a  moderately  light  soil,  quite  a  little  rock  m  it.    I  f  o^^^ 
the  soil  series;  half  a  dozen  series  of  soil  run  through  that  part  of 
Blair  county;  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Dunlap  can  help  us  with 
the  soil  type  there  or  not.    That  was  an  ordinary  orchard  m  that 
section    Here  is  one  picture  looking  down  this  road  which  runs 
straight  along  here  for  three  miles;  it  does  not  come  out  very  plain; 
S  shows  the  grouping  there  and  a  small  orchard  there  and  another 
down  there    That  is  Hoover's  orchard  and  there  is  another  orchard 
ovrthere    You  see  there  is  row  after  row  of  them  on  both  sides 
down  that  road.    Here  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Metzger  s;  he  was  the 
Si  man  on  that  list.    You  can  see  the  general  style  of  the  trees 
there   there  are  about  50  trees  in  that  group,  which  runs  on  over 
here  about  5  trees  further  to  the  right,  and  occasionally  a  tree  out; 
n  a  square  block,  easy  to  take  care  of  as  far  as  cultivation  is  con- 
cer;ed'  although  being  isolated  fTom  other  orchards   you  would 
lose  time  going  from  one  to  the  other.    Next  we  have  Mr.  Metzger  s 
orchard  which  is  shown  in  this  picture  and  typifies  the  general  or^ 
chard  conditions  down  there  as  well  as  any  picture  we  have  Up 
here  to  ft e  right  we  have  a  young  orchard  of  Mr.  Metzger's,  which  is 
.hown  in  the  ^ ext  picture.    He  has  60  trees  in  his  old  orchard.  _  Here 
his  you4  orchanl,  just  coming  on;  he  has  about  200  trees  m  his 
Touig  orchard.    This  is  an  individual  tree  in  Mr.  Metzger's  orchard 
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and  It  IS  perfectly  typical  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  1,450  trees  of  which  1 
spoke.  You  can  see  they  are  headed  out  there  at  about  6  feet;  they 
have  the  lowest  fruit  bearing  branches  at  just  about  7  or  8  feet  and 
when  they  come  down  to  the  end,  they  droop  down  about  4  feet.  You 
could  drive  a  load  of  hay  under  some  of  the  trees,  but  most  of  them 
are  just  moderately  high  headed  trees.  We  would  have  to  take  some 
of  these  upper  branches  out  and  it  would  mean  slow  renovation  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  and  quite  a  little  rough  pruning  on  these 
trees  the  first  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  reduce  the 
fruit  bearing  surface  on  those  trees  a  tremendous  lot  to  prune  them. 

A  Member:    Would  you  cultivate  the  orchards? 

MR.  MASON:    That  would  be  a  problem  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.    Some  of  these  orchards  we  would  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate, they  would  have  roots  so  near  the  surface  that  you  could  not 
do  it.    On  the  other  hand,  most  of  these  orchards  have  been  put  down 
in  grain  every  fourth  or  fifth  year  so  that  you  would  not  run  much 
risk  if  they  plowed  for  grain  frequently.    This  is  Mr.  Hoover's  or- 
chard ;  he  has  about  100  old  trees  and  60  of  the  100  were  Baldwins. 
All  those  are  solid  in  the  trunk.    None  of  those  are  the  hollow  trees 
you  ordinarily  find  when  you  see  an  old  orchard  like  that.    Most  of 
them  are  very  solid,  very  vigorous,  but  just  uncared  for.    This  is 
looking  down  at  Mr.  I.  H.  Paul's  orchard.    The  valley  drops  into  the 
hollow  down  here;  the  valley  drops  200  feet  below  Paul's  orchard, 
the  floor  of  the  valley.    It  is  half  a  mile  from  his  orchard  over  the 
mountain,  drops  down  200  feet  in  that  distance.    Mr.  Paul  has  about 
22.5  trees  on  his  place,  of  which  about  100  are  old  trees  of  that  kind. 
This  is  Dave  Mock's  orchard.    Dave  Mock  has  not  made  any  attempt 
to  take  care  of  his  orchard  and  admits  it.    He  has  his  fence  rows  run- 
ning to  the  woodpile  and  everything  else  in  there.    A  large  number 
of  the  trees  would  not  do  very  well  for  Mr.  Mock  until  they  have  been 
cared  for  for  two  or  three  years.    On  the  other  hand,  I  walked 
through  this  orchard  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  trees  in  the  or- 
chard that  had  any  kind  of  hollows  in  the  trunks  or  had  any  big 
limbs  that  were  dead.    All  those  old  limbs  are  alive.    It  means  that 
the  orchards  are  vigorous  but  uncared  for.    This  is  looking  across 
at— well,  it  has  gone  from  me  now,  I  do  not  recall  whose  orchard  that 
is  there;  it  shows  how  they  lay,  one  after  the  other,  in  small,  square 
blocks  of  100  trees  each.    Well,  gentlemen,  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusion.    You  have  heard  mine.    I  was  asked  to  discuss  the  com- 
munity possibilities  and  I  have  done  my  very  best  on  it  and  shown 
you  a  few  typical  pictures  of  some  of  the  communities  we  have  in 
Pennsylvania.    If  there  are  any  questions  or  anj^one  has  any  remarks 
I  certainly  would  like  to  hear  them. 

A  Member:    How  high  trees  of  that  type  do  you  feel  that  you 
could  spray  successfully  ? 

MR.  MASON:  Well,  the  trees  up  around  30  feet  could  be  brought 
down  quite  a  little  bit  without  seriously  injuring  the  wood.  Most 
of  these  trees  have  enough  room  so  they  have  plenty  of  branches  down 
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lower.  You  could  not  spray  a  30  foot  tree  without  a  power  sprayer— 
25  feet.  A  great  many  of  tliem  kave  tlie  alternate  bearing  habit  very 
well  cultivated,  or  the  biennial  bearing  habit. 

A  Member:    That  would  be  something  to  consider  in  your  figures. 

MR.  MASON :  Yes,  it  would  be  something  to  figure  on,  but  by  the 
application  of  fertilizers  you  would  increase  the  yield. 

A  Member:    Would  not  the  old  trees  be  just  starved  out? 

MK.  MASON:  That  is  the  trouble  with  a  great  many  of  them  at 
the  present  time,  they  are  just  starved  out  for  want  of  attention ; 
they  have  borne  apples  in  spite  of  the  grower  rather  than  because  of 
him. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.     ,  ' 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  ALLIED  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Januai-y  24,  1917,  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  are  going  to  start  the  program  this  evening 
Avith  a  little  picture  show.  It  was  to  have  been  run  by  Mr.  Bigelow, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  but  he  has  sent  a 
substitute,  Mr.  Hart,  who,  he  says,  knows  more  about  it  than  he  does. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Hart.  (Appaluse.) 

Mr.  Hart  illustrated  his  subject  and  spoke  as  follows: 


THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 


By  MR.  HART,  of  Philadelphia. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  had  this  job  pushed  on  me,  but  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  have  never  seen  these  pictures  before;  I  be- 
lieve they  have  just  come  from  Washington  today,  therefore  I  am  not 
familiar  with  them.  Before  starring,  I  will  make  a  few  general 
remarks,  that  is  to  say,  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  consumption  of 
wool  and  the  manufacture  of  it  than  the  producing  end  which  you 
men  are  connected;  in  other  words,  I  don't  know. a  whole  lot  about 
growing  wool  but  I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  handling 
and  manipulating  of  it. 
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lu  our  lives  we  have  three  important  factors  which  are  neces- 
sary to  comfort  or  what  you  might  term  bare  necessities,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  Under  clothing  comes  wool,  the  most  important 
raw  material,  €specially  in  the  Temperate  and  what  you  might  call 
Frigid  Zones.  The  value  of  wool  as  a  clothing  material  for  the  colder 
climates  is  due  to  its  property  of  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
In  other  words,  woolen  fabric  will  keep  the  warmth  of  the  body 
between  that  fabric  and  the  body  itself  and  only  slowly  pass  it 
through  to  the  outer  air.  Now  the  value  of  cotton  and  linen  as  a 
cool  material  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  will  readily  pass  the  temperature  and  heat  of  the  body  through 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  as  regards  wool  in  general,  Mr.  Bigelow  stated  that  our  tar- 
iffs had  been  based  upon  three  divisions  of  wool,  namely:  Carding 
wools,  including  the  Merinos,  combing  wools,  mostly  of' the  British 
type,  and  carpet  wools,  those  of  native  origin  coming  from  Asia  and 
countries  which  had  a  semi-civilization.  I  v/ould  also  like  to  add  a 
fourth  divisiion  w^hich  meets  the  present  requirements  and  meets 
the  present  market  classification  of  wool  and  that  would  be  this, 
first.  Merino  sheep  or  cross-bred  sheep  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  Merino  blood;  second,  the  British  type  of  sheep  mostly  producing 
combing  wools;  third  the  cross-breds,  and  fourth  carpet  wools.  The 
third  or  cross-bred  class,  nearly  all  of  them  would  be  combing  wools. 
Now  the  fourth  class  would  include  both  combing  and  carding  wools, 
moi^itly  cai  ding.  Such  wools  are  very  irregular,  showing  more  breed- 
ing, containing  a  large  amount  of  kemp  and  being  very  wasty,  coarse 
and  general,  and  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 
The  other  three  classes  are  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  clothing,  that  is  cloth,  are  those 
yarns  which  are  spun  on  the  woolen  system,  which  is  a  rather  short 
process  and  far  less  costly  than  the  worsted  system.  Now,  the  wors- 
ted system  is  much  more  expensive  and  requires  a  greater  number  of 
T»rocesses,  roughly  speaking,  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  counts  or 
numbers  of  sizes,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  them,  and,  for  the 
woolens,  say  roughly  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.  The  wools  required 
for  the  worsted  system  are  ttiose  of  greater  length  than  for  the  card- 
ing system,  although  what  one  manufacturer  would  use  for  a  cloth- 
ing wool  and  spin  it  on  the  woolen  system,  another  would  use  on  the 
worsted  system.  Our  combing  wools  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  classes  according  to  lengtli,  and  that  classification  is  based  more 
on  the  requirement  and  the  ability  of  the  various  combs  to  manipu- 
late the  stock.  We  originally  had,  in  the  first  place  only  the  square 
knit  comb,  only  capable  of  handling  long  staple  wool,  8  inches  or 
over.  In  the  process  of  combing,  the  short  fibres  under  the  desired 
length,  were  rejected  and  cast  aside,  taking  with  them  various  veg- 
etable matter.  Only  the  long  fibres  were  placed  in  what  was  known 
as  the  top  and  gradually  reduced  into  a  worsted  thread  and  woven 
into  the  cloth.  The  woolen  yarn  is  such  that  it  requires  shorter 
fibres.  The  position  of  the  fibres  in  the  thread  is  more  of  a  criss- 
cross nature.  The  surface  of  the  fibre  is  not  cleati  cut,  such  as  is 
found  witJi  a-  worsted  yarn.    The  worsted  yarn  shows  the  fibres 


parallel.  That  is  taken  care  of  in  the  worsted  comb.  The  fibres 
lie  parallel  with-  one  another  and  are  what  is  known  as  equalized. 
The  fibres  are  distributed  so  as  to  show  a  perfectly  smooth,  sym- 
metrical yarn  or  thread.  The  woolen  thread  has  a  soft,  spongy  feel- 
ing and  is  placed  in  the  goods  in  the  filling  process  and  the  face  of 
the  goods  is  covered  up  after  they  are  woven  in  the  finishing  process, 
in  many  cases  being  teazled.  In  the  worsted  goods  we  usually  show 
a  clear  cut  face,  each  individual  thread  being  distinguished  and  the 
weave  clear  cut.  Such  a  typical  fabric  would  be  a  worsted  serge, 
ordinary  blue  serge.  Many  of  you  are  probably  wearing  such  a 
fabric. 

Getting  back  to  the  worsted  comb  in  the  three  types  of  wool,  after 
the  Noble  comb  was  invented,  it  was  found  that  it  would  treat  shorter 
staple  wools  and  that  broke  down  the  long  wools  of  England  known 
as  the  Leicester  and  placed  the  medium  or  Down  wools  under  the 
combing  class;  they  became  known  then  as  half-combing  wools;  in 
other  words,  we  then  came  along  to  probably  25  years  ago  when  with 
improvements  to  the  Noble  comb,  it  was  able  to  treat  fibre  down  to 
21  inches,  and  later  than  that,  along  came  the  adaptation  of  the 
Hyman  or  French  comb,  originally  invented  for  combing  cottons, 
to  treat  wools  2|  inches  and  under  in  length.  So  today  you  can  say 
that  any  wool  even  running  and  regular  and  of  comparatively  good 
fineness  of  staple,  can  be  combed  and  the  distinction  between  combing 
and  carding  wools  has  been  broken  down,  as  formerly  understood. 
Now,  there  is  a  general  distinction  held  today  between  carding  and 
combing  wools;  it  is  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion  between  various 
men;  there  is  no  established  limitation  or  length  to  divide  them;  it 
depends  altogether  on  the  requirements  of  the  mill  itself. 

I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer,  but  will  just  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  construction  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  that  is  this;  the  outer 
surface  consists  of  a  number  of  scales  or  serrations  which  give  the 
fibre  its  shrinking  property  and  also  its  spinning  property.    The  mid- 
dle section,  which  is  known  as  the  cortex  or  cordical  layer  consists  of 
a  number  of  elongated  cells.    This  is  what  furnishes  its  strength  and 
elasticity.    The  center  of  the  fibre  is  what  is  known  as  the  pith  or 
core,  the  technical  name  being  the  medula.    This  channel  is  the  one 
which  furnishes  the  juices  from  the  skin  and  glands  to  nourish  the 
fibre.    The  nearer  the  wool  approaches  hair,  the  larger  this  central 
channel  becomes,  and  the  fewer  the  serrations  or  scales  on  the  outer 
surface  become.    That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  shows  you 
that  a  fine  wool  has  greater  spinning  properties  than  a  longer  wool, 
because,  generally  speaking,  we  have  a  rule  which  states  that  the 
longer  the  fibre  the  coarser  the  diameter,  and  the  shorter  the  fibre, 
the  finer  the  diameter.    Now  that  rule  has  been  broken  down  a  little 
by  breeding,  which  is  shown  in  your  Delaine  wools  of  three-quar- 
ters and  full  blood  quality.    Now  then,  just  a  word  as  to  the  breeds 
themselves,  and  then  I  will  be  ready  to  start.    The  generally  accepted 
theory  in  the  first  place  was  that  full  blood  wool  came  from  a  full 
blood  Merino  sheep,  and  that  is  true  today.    Three-quarters  blood 
was  supposed  to  come  from  a  cross-bred  sheep  which  contained  three- 
fourths  Merino  blood,  and  half  Merino  wool  from  a  sheep  which  con- 
tained half  Merino  blood.   Those  barriers  have  been  broken  down  and 
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we  find  it  possible  to  secure  half  blood  wool  from  a  Southdown  or 
Dorset  sheep  which  has  never  seen  a  Merino  sheep,  which  is  grown  in 
the  British  Isles  where  tere  are  no  Merino  sheep,  so  that  classifi- 
cation and  grades  today  does  not  hold  true  according  to  the  terms  or 
names  given  to  the  cross  breeding  of  sheep,  and  they  only  represent 
today  grade  terms  which  have  become  generally  accepted  in  the  trade 
and  represent  the  relative  fineness  of  the  various  grades  of  wool  and 
are  only  recognized  as  such.  Those  grades  vary  with  the  diiierent 
sections  of  the  country ;  in  other  words,  Boston  is  l^nown  as  the  finest 
wool  grading  market  in  the  country,  and  what  they  would  term  a 
three-eights  blood  wool  in  Boston  might  be  linown  in  Philadelphia  as 
a  low  half  blood,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now,  if  the  operator  is 
ready  and  Mr.  Drew  will  turn  the  lights  out,  we  will  try  to  start  this 
picture. 

(The  moving  pictures  relating  to  the  wool  industry  were  then 
shown). 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  gentleman  who  just  spoke  is  a  student  in 
the  textile  school;  he  is  being  trained  in  the  textile  industry  the 
same  as  other  students  are  trained  in  agriculture.  We  are  now  going 
to  have  a  free  discussion,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
talk  an  unlimited  time;  I  am  going  to  ask  somebody  here  to  hold 
a  watch,  and  not  let  anybody  talk  over  five  minutes.  I  had  a 
stop  watch  here — it  stops,  and  if  somebody  will  hold  this  watch  and 
tell  me  when  the  five  minutes  are  up,  I  will  call  the  man  down.  We 
have  several  topics  for  discussion;  they  are  open  to  anybody;  we 
have  not  appointed  anybody  to  lead  the  discussion.  The  reason 
those  topics  are  brought  here  is  that  we  want  a  free  discussion  of 
them  and  want  to  know  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  regard  to  them, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  find  out  is  to  bring  them  before  you  aiid  let 
you  give  us  your  ideas.  The  first  question  before  us  is,  "Should 
the  State  Pay  Indemnity  for  Animals  Destroyed  to  Prevent  the 
Spread  of  Disease?"  Open  the  ball  somebody.  Any  cattle  man  in 
the  crowd — what  do  you  think  about  it?  Are  you  all  so  steeped  and 
•saturated  in  modesty  that  you  don't  want  to  give  your  opinion? 
Or  haven't  you  got  any? 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  I  think  that  as  long  as  the  law  is  on 
the  statute  books,  the  tuberculin  test  law,  which  provides  a  certain 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  animals,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
paid. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    According  to  the  present  law?- 
MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Which  is  |40  for  grade  animals  and  |70  for 
pure  bred.  All  right.  One  man  thinks  they  ought  to  be  paid. 
Suppose  somebody  makes  a  motion  to  the  efl'ect  that  this  body, 
here  assembled,  believes  that  the  State  should  follow  this  policy 
of  paying  for  animals  according  to  the  present  law,  condemned 
by  the  tuberculin  test? 
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MR.  FENSTERMACHER :   I  so  move. 
Motion  seconded. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Now,  is  there  any  discussion? 

MR.  DAVIS:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  price  guaranteed 
the  farmer  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  say 
the  amount  that  the  present  law  indicates,  because  we  are  not  get- 
ting enough.  I  think  that  every  one  whose  cattle  are  condemned 
should  be  paid  as  near  the  full  value  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Suppose  an  animal  cost  $5,000  and  is  con- 
demned by  the  tuberculin  test  and  is  slaughtered  and  found  to  be 
tubercular;  what  would  you  do  with  it? 

MR.  DAVIS:   The  average  farmer  does  not  have  that  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  But  the  State  official  has  to  pay  for  that  kind 
occasionally.    According  to  your  ideas,  he  would  have  to  pay  that? 

MR.  DAVIS:    No,  I  wouldn't  say  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    As  near  as  possible  its  full  value.  

MR.  DAVIS:    As  near  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Let  us  get  something  definite;  if  I  didn't  put 
the  motion  right,  somebody  put  it  right;  should  the  State  pay  for 
animals  condemned  by  the  tuberculin  test? 

MR.  DAVIS:  Undoubtedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  going  to  put  the  question  pretty  soon  and 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  If  you  want  to  discuss  it, 
go  ahead  and  discuss  it. 

A  Member:  If  the  State  forces  a  law  and  compels  the  tuberculin 
test,  the  cattle  should  be  appraised  by  three  appraisers,  the  owner 
appoint  one,  the  State  one  and  these  two  appoint  the  third  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Well,  the  State  does  not  compel  the  tuberculin 
test. 

A  Member:   They  do  in  some  cases. 

A  Member:    If  you  want  to  ship  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Federal  Government  compels  the  tuber- 
culin test,  if  you  want  to  ship  into  another  state,  the  other  state 
compels  it. 

A  Member:  The  State  should  pay  full  value  for  any  animal  that 
has  got  to  be  slaughtered  on  account  of  this  tuberculin  test.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  it  is  property  being  con- 
demned and  being  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  at  large, 
therefore  it  should  be  paid  for  in  full  value;  it  should  be  paid  for 
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in  full  value  also  because  the  expenses  of  producing  milk  are  rapidly 
rising  and  tins  is  putting  a  risik  to  anybody  who  is  keeping  cattle 
which  is  adding  to  the  expense  of  producing  milk. 

MR.  KIRSCH:  The -tuberculin  cows  should  be  destroyed  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  it  is  to  the  consumer's  interest  to  have  them 
done  away  with  and  they  get  it  done  much  quicker  and  easier  by 
paying  for  them.    I  think  the  present  compensation  is  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Those  gentlemen  said  the  State  should  pay 
full  value;  Avhat  is  the  full  value  of  a  tuberculous  animal?  How 
much  would  any  of  you  give  for  it? 

A  Member:    The  full  value  is  what  it  could  be  sold  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  it  could  be  sold  for  knowing  it  to  be 
tubercular  or  knowing  it  to  be  sound?  What  is  full  value  of  a 
tubercular  animal?  You  say  the  State  should  pay  full  value; 
what  is  it? 

A  Member:   Well,  that  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  animal. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  easy  to  say  these  things,  but  it  is  hard 
to  solve  them;  T  am  going  to  call  on  Dr.  Marshall  after  while,  and 
get  him  in  a  hole;  I  am  going  to  put  you  all  in  a  hole,  if  I  can. 

MR.  JOHNSON :  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  leave  that  the  way 
the  gentleman  states  there,  that  it  would  leave  too  big  a  field  for 
discrepancy  to  take  place;  one  locality  might  say,  "This  critter  is 
worked  so  much;"  another  locality  would  say  not  so  much,  and  you 
have  got  yourself  into  a  peck  of  trouble  there  at  once.  I  think 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  fix  an  amount  by  statute  law,  as  it  is 
today.  If  that  is  not  high  enough,  then  vote  upon  the  amount  it 
should  be,  but  it  should  be  the  same  all  over  the  State;  otherwise 
you  would  have  a  lot  of  trouble  on  your  hands.  I  think  the  best 
way  is  to  fix  the  price  by  law  and  then  everybody  would  have  to  come 
to  that  price.  , 

A  Member:    What  is  that  price  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Forty  and  seventy. 

A  Member:  That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  that  the 
present  price  if  not  enough  and  if  we  fix  the  price  at  what  the 
present  law  allows,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  value  of  the  cattle  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  dairy  cattle 
and  cattle  for  beef  purposes,  has  advanced  so  much  that  the  present 
price  would  be  inadequate. 

MR.  BLAIR:  It  should  be  enacted  in  the  law  a  stated  price  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  amount,  if  the  animal  wafj  worth  that  before 
it  was  condemned  or  before  the  test  occurred;  that  Avould  be  the 
way  I  would  value  the  animal,  before  it  was  condemend. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Blair  thinks  it  should  be  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  its  value  before  it  was  condemned,  but  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  what  limit? 
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MR.  BLAIR:    Whatever  is  agreed  upon  by  law. 

DR.  FITZPATRICK:  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President, 
how  it  is  that  we  are  here  and  who  has  asked  us  to  say  what  any  man 
shall  be  paid  for  his  cattle? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  want  to  ask  me  that  question?  You  are 
here,  I  presume,  because  the  rest  of  us  invited  you  to  come  and  be- 
cause you  are  behaving  yourself  while  you  are  here.  (Laughter). 

DR.  FITZPATRICK:  Well  then,  the  reason  T  asked  that  question 
was,  a  farmer  who  is  on  the  place  and  producing  cattle  is  not  the 
man  that  is  considered  here.  I  think  there  should  be  some  means 
of  getting  into  communication  with  the  men  who  are  producing  the 
milk  or  some  method  a  vote  being  taken  from  them  as  to  what  they 
think  of  this,  because  I  know  that  as  |70  is  concerned,  I  have  paid 
almost  three  times  that  for  calves  only  about  eight  weeks  old.  I 
bought  them  as  I  got  them  and  was  glad  to  get  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  representatives  of  the  farmers  are  here, 
Doctor. 

DR.  FITZPATRICK:  That  is  a  question  on  which  we  have  to 
take  a  little  bit  of  notice  that  somebody  else  has  an  interest  in  it, 
we  have  got  to  consider  the  man's  money  that  he  has  invested  in  his 
stock,  and  ."i^TO  is  not  much  to  some  but  it  is  a  lot  to  others,  and 
when  a  man  invests  his  money  in  buying  a  calf,  he  does  not  know 
and  does  not  attempt  to  have'  it  tested  for  tuberculosis  until  it  is 
six  months  old;  if  he  does,  he  is  foolish.  And  how  can  he  tell, 
with  the  surrounding  conditions,  that  he  is  going  to  take  it  in, 
that  something  else  is  there  that  he  has  not  got  jurisdiction  over? 
We  want  to  consider  this  very  seriously,  and  I,  for  one,  think  the 
State  has  a  right  to  pay  full  value  for  every  man's  article  because 
he  is  not  going  to  produce  a  tuberculous  animal.  Furthermore, 
we  have  started  pasteurization. 

A  Member:  If  the  State  sends  out  men  to  dispose  of  a  farmer's 
stock,  they  ought  to  have  judgment  enough  to  tell  pretty  near  what 
the  animals  are  worth. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  then,  you  have  got  this  thing  in  this 
shape;  some  of  you  think  you  ought  to  pay  the  present  appraised 
value;  some  of  you  think  you  ought  to  pay  full  value,  but  you  do  not 
say  what  full  value  is. 

A  Member:  I  think  a  set  price  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it; 
plenty  of  cattle  have  been  condemned  that  are  worth  hundreds 
and  there  have  been  cattle  condemned  that  were  not  worth  a  tenth 
of  a  hundred;  why  should  a  man  who  bought  a  cow  for  |10  and  had 
her  condemned,  be  paid  1400?  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  have  good, 
thinking  people  appraise  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  They  are  appraised  that  way;  these  people  do 
not  pay  the  limit  in  every  case. 
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MR.  BLACK:  Do  we  understand  that  the  State  pays  anything  j 
at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No,  the  reason  this  question  was  brought  up 
is  that  the  State,  two  years  ago,  dropped  out  of  paying  for  cattle. 
We  had  such  an  enormous  expense  on  account  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  that  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  could  no  longer 
pay  for  cattle,  and  the  reason  this  question  is  up  tonight  is  that 
the  people  want  to  know  whether  the  State  should  pay  for  these  cat- 
tle, and,  if  not,  why  not?  Why  shouldn't  we  go  ahead  and  pay 
for  the  cattle?  Why  shouldn't  we  appropriate  money  and  let  the 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  pay  for  these  cattle?  We  are  not  i 
getting  anything  for  cattle  condemned  by  the  tuberculin  test, 

A  Member:    T\niy  shouldn't  the  State  pay  what  they  have  set  the  | 
price  to  be  according  to  statute  as  well  as  a  statute  would  make  an 
individual  pay  state  taxes? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  State  did  not  make  any  appropriation  for 
it,  hasn't  got  the  money;  full  account  is  being  kept  of  these  matters; 
the  question  is  whether  the  State  should  resume  his  policy  of  paying 
for  these  cattle  or  continue  on  its  present  basis. 

MR.  McSPARRAN:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  as  to  the  fact  that  the  State  ought  to  pay,  but  I 
think  there  has  been  a  little  wrong  impression  created  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  present  law.  Forty  and  seventy  is  simply  the  indemnity, 
but  the  person  losing  the  animal  has  a  right  to  all  the  salvage,  pro- 
viding the  whole  thing  does  not  amount  to  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  animal,  if  they  are  not  too  far  gone  in 
tuberculosis  so  that  the  carcass  is  fit  for  food,  you  can  realize  .|60  to 
$70  for  a  grade  animal  and  ISO  to  |100  for  a  thoroudibred,  |90  to  flOO 
possibly.  Til  at  seems  to  me  like  a  fair  price.  The  trouble  is  that 
we  cannot  get  an  appropriation  to  even  pay  that  much,  but  it  does 
not  seem  worth  while  for  us  to  propose  full  value  when  we  cannot 
get  1%,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  accept 
the  present  law  which  has  been  passed  on  by  the  Legislature  and  in- 
sist that  the  Legislature  pass  the  appropriation  for  which  they  have 
already  made  the  statute  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Now  Dr.  Marshall— 

A  Member:    That  gentleman  speaks  my.  feelings. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    You  think  we  do  not  need  any  amendment  in 
the  law? 

A  Member:    Well,  I  think  the  State  should  keep  up  with  the  law 
that  is  already  on  the  books. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  will  say,  for  the  veterinarians  that  they  have 
kept  account  of  all  cattle  and  are  ready,  whenever  the  appropria- 
tion is  forthcoming,  to  pay  for  all  cattle  that  have  been  condemned 
by  them.  Now,  Dr.  Marshall,  T  am  going  to  ask  you  to  explain  the 
situation  as  you  see  it. 
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DR.  MARSHALL:  1  am  very  glad  the  President  has  brought  this 
question  up  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  different  persons  who  have  already  spoken.  The  question 
has  bothered  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many 
men  who  were  interested  in  the  herds  and  was  glad  to  get  their  opin- 
ion. 1  find  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  breeders 
and  dairymen  on  just  what  should  be  done.  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  circumstances  and  perhaps  then  you  will  be  a  little 
better  prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  an  audience 
of  this  sort  is  as  good  a  jury  as  you  can  get  a  question  of  that  kind 
before,  for  good,  sensible  solution.  The  last  year  we  have  tested 
about  17,000  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  little  over  10%  of  them 
failed  to  pass  the  test.  Those  tests  were  all  made  at  the  owner's  re- 
quest. We  have  not  forced  the  test  on  anybody  or  suggested  to  any- 
body that  they  have  a  tuberculin  test.  The  owner  would  make 
the  statement,  write  a  letter  or  notify  us  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  having  trouble  with  tuberculosis  in  his  herd  and 
would  like  to  know  what  the  State  could  do  for  him  to  help  get  rid  of 
it,  or  what  would  it  advise  or  what  should  be  done.  In  all  cases  we 
have  told  him  that  there  was  no  money,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay 
any  indemuity  and  we  had  no  authority  by  law  to  make  any  promises 
that  any  indemnity  ever  would  be  paid.  If  he  wanted  to  have  the 
tuberculin  test  made,  we  would  try  and  see  that  it  was  made  properly, 
would  furnish  him  the  tuberculin,  the  report  would  have  to  be  made 
to  the  State  as  required  by  law,  and  any  of  the  animals  that  failed 
to  pass  the  test  would  have  to  be  quarantined,  he  could  uot  dispose 
of  them  after  they  were  tested  and  condemned,  without  permission 
from  our  Board;  they  could  either  be  placed  in  quarantine  or  would 
have  to  be  destroyed,  the  State  commanded  one  of  those  two  things. 
If  he  wanted  to  keep  them  in  quarantine,  he  could  sell  the  milk  if  he 
could  find  a  place  to  sell  it  if  he  would  guarantee  that  it  would  be 
properly  pasteurized;  and  we  have  at  the  present  time,  I  believe 
about  800  dairy  cows  quarantined  producing  milk  that  is  being 
pasteurized  and  sold  to  people  for  food.  If  he  did  not  want  to  take 
that  course,  if  he  did  uot  want  to  quarantine  them,  he  could  not  sell 
them  without  a  permit  and  the  only  other  alternative  for  him  was  to 
kill  them  and  they  had  to  be  killed  under  inspection,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease was  not  extensive  or  was  not  so  extensive  that  the  flesh  was  con- 
sidered unfit  for  food,  the  carcass  could  be  used  for  food  and  he  would 
be  entitled  to  what  he  could  get  out  of  the  carcass,  the  hide,  etc.,  and 
that  averages  about  PO,  I  believe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  |30. 

That,  so  far,  is  all  they  have  gotten  out  of  the  cattle  that  has  been 
killed  in  the  past  two  years.  Now,  we  tested  about  17,000,  and  that 
is  more  than  we  have  tested  in  any  one  year  except  1911  since  we  be- 
gan testing  for  tuberculosis,  about  1892 ;  the  State  took  it  up  actively 
in  1895  and  1911  was  the  high  water  mark;  in  that  year  we  tested 
more  cattle  than  we  ever  did  in  any  one  year  besides  that.  At  that 
time  we  were  paying  $70  or  not  to  exceed  $70  for  a  registered  animal, 
or  $40  for  a  non-registered  animal,  and  the  owner  was  entitled  to  the 
hide,  offal  and  flesh,  the  same  as  the  past  year.  I  am  surprised  that 
there  was  so  much  testing  done  in  the  last  year;  I  thought  that  when 
we  notified  a  herd  owner  that  we  could  not  pay  him  any  indemnity, 
that  that  would  scare  him  out  of  it  and  he  would  hesitate  probably 
about  having  his  herd  tested,  but  it  has  not  had  that  effect. 
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A  Member:    Is  that  for  cattle  to  remain  in  the  State? 

DE.  MAKSHALL:  That  is  just  our  own  native  herds.  It  has  not 
had  the  ellect  of  stopfjing  the  people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  tests  made.  We  have  tested  herds  this  year  for  people  who 
have  never  had  them  tested  before.  A  good  many,  probably,  are 
herds  that  have  been  tested  from  year  to  year. 

Now  I  do  not  know  just  what  to  tell  you  about  the  indemnity  propo- 
sition. If  breeders  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  at  getting  tuberculo- 
sis out  of  their  herds  and  are  so  anxious  to  do  it  that  they  are  willing 
to  have  their  herds  tested  with  no  hope  of  getting  any  money — they 
may  have  some  hope,  but  they  have  had  no  promises — if  they  are  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  that  they  will  take  the  chance  the 
way  they  have  been  doing  the  past  year,  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
help  and  all  tlie  help  we  can  give  them.  In  asking  the  Legislature 
for  money  to  pay  indemnity  for  cattle,  we  should  ask  ourselves  what 
the  purpose  of  it  is.  Is  that  money  to  pay  you  fellows  who  are  un- 
fortunate something  like  an  insurance?  You  have  tried  to  use  the 
best  judgment  you  could  in  buying  your  cattle,  and  you  have  tried 
probably  to  keep  them  healthy  as  well  as  you  can.  You  have  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  you  have  met  with  bad  luck ;  do  you  want  the  State  to  pay  in- 
demnity for  those  cattle  to  make  up  for  your  losses?  If  so,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  entire  purpose  of  the  money  that  is  put  up  by  the 
State. 

I  think  if  the  purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  think  we 
can  do  it,  I  mean  if  you  think  so  and  the  Board  thinks  so  and  we  can 
demonstrate  it,  then  I  think  we  are  justified  in  paying  indemnity 
and  paying  a  pretty  good  one  and  in  going  after  everybody  and  mak- 
ing them  clean  up,  but  I  do  not  entertain  quite  so  rosy  ideas  of  getting 
rid  of  the  disease  as  that.  If  you  come  to  me  and  ask  me  if  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  and  keep  your  herds  free,  and 
you  say  "you  take  full  charge  of  it  and  keep  this  herd  free  and  I  will 
take  my  chances,"  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  you  would  lose  no  ani- 
mals from  tuberculosis  this  year  or  in  the  next  five  years,  or  might 
lose  90%  of  them  or  50%;  I  couldn't  make  any  promises.  I  could 
tell  you  what  you  would  have  to  do ;  have  to  have  your  herds  tested 
every  year,  take  your  chances  on  what  is  going  to  come,  whether  it  is 
1%  or  90%,  that  is  guess  work  on  my  part,  you  have  got  to  take  the 
chance.  You  cannot  buy  any  cattle  unless  they  have  a  tuberculin  test. 
A  man  should  whitewash  his  stables  and  disinfect  them  and  leave 
the  cattle  outdoors  as  much  as  possible;  there's  a  whole  lot  of  things 
I  can  recommend  you  to  do,  but  if  you  have  got  to  depend  on  hired 
men  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  carried  out,  may  be  you  are 
busy  and  cannot  get  everything  done  tliat  you  think  ought  to  be  done 
and  you  are  going  to  meet  with  disappointment  when  the  time  for 
the  annual  test  comes  around. 

Tf  I  could  tell  you  exactly  how  jon  could  get  rid  of  tuberculosis 
and  keep  rid  of  it  in  a  sensible  way  and  something  that  would  surely 
vvork,  or  work  may  be  9  times  out  of  10,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  telling 
+he  State  to  go  the  limit  and  see  that  you  don't  lose  a  dollar,  and  I 
believe  if  Ave  would  pay  full  value  for  the  animals  that  are  con- 
demned, if  we  would,  in  addition  to  what  the  owner  can  get  for  the 
meat  and  hide,  etc.  say  "The  State  will  pay  the  difference  if  you  will 
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only  get  rid  of  the  tubercular  cattle,  1  think  that  instead  of  our  Board 
being  required  to  test  17,000  head  of  cattle,  we  would  have  to  test  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000  a  year.  1  think  that  the  reason  nine- 
tenths  of  the  dairymen  and  breeders  are  hesitating  about  a  test  is 
because  they  cannot  take  the  chance  on  losing  so  much  money  as  they 
probably  will  if  they  have  a  tuberculin  test.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
of  the  test,  they  cannot  afford  the  loss,  now,  under  those  conditions  it 
might  be  better  to  wait  a  little  bit  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  along 
with  a  little  tuberculous  milk  a  little  longer  and  take  a  chance  on 
the  disease  spreading  a  little  longer.  We  got  along  pretty  fairly  well 
up  to  25  years  ago  and  didn't  know  anything  about  tuberculosis;  no- 
body ever  bothered  themselves  with  tuberculosis  and  things  went  on 
fairly  well.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  as  well,  at  the  present  time,  to 
go  a  little  slow,  not  crowd  the  breeders  or  the  dairymen  or  insist  on 
their  having  the  tuberculin  test,  but  keep  figuring  along  with  it,  have 
the  State  put  up  enough  money  to  experiment  on  it  and  try  out  the 
best  thing  we  know  how  to  do,  and  if  sometime  before  we  are  all  dead, 
somebody  discovers  the  way  to  do  it  and  do  it  surely,  then  go  after 
the  money  and  pay  it  out. 

That  is  about  tlie  way  I  feel  about  handling  tuberculosis.  1  do  not 
think,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  tuberculosis  is  an  economic  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  should  worry  ourselves  so  much  about  the. 
effect  that  milk  from  tubercular  cattle  is  going  to  have  on  people  who 
drink  the  milk.  That  milk  can  be  cooked,  it  can  be  pasteurized,  and 
the  medical  profession  are  not  worrying  themselves  sick  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  from  drinking  milk  from  a  cow  that  may  have 
an  incipient  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  until  there  is  more  reason  for 
alarm,  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  go  slow,  and  in  reference  to  hand- 
ling inter-state  cattle,  that  is  a  little  different  proposition. 

The  State  does  insist  on  a  tuberculin  test  on  cattle  brought  in 
from  another  state.    Sometimes  I  think  that  is  going  a  little  far,  but 
we  cannot  let  up  entirely  on  inter-state  cattle.   Nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  where  they  buy  cattle  requires  a  tuberculin  test  and  a 
physical  examination,  and  they  prescribe  the  plans  for  conducting 
those  tests  so  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  by  them.    You  have  got  to  get  by 
a  Federal  inspector  or  some  representative  of  the  State  Government, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  deceive  them ;  it  has  got  to  be  done  pretty  nearly 
clean  and  pretty  nearly  right.    If  Pennsylvania  would  say,  "We  think 
it  is  all  nonsense  to  tuberculin-test  cattle  and  examine  them  physi- 
cally, bring  them  in,  we  don't  care  whether  they  have  tuberculosis  or 
not,"'  Pennsylvania  would  become  a  dumping  ground  for  the  whole 
United  States,  and  the  animals  they  could  not  get  rid  of  in  any  other 
section,  they  would  send  into  Pennsylvania  because  they  would  think 
we  would  not  care  if  we  did  have  it.    I  do  not  see  any  way  of  getting 
rid  of  fighting  tuberculosis  all  we  can  on  animals  brought  in  from 
the  outsfde,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  pay  an  indemnity  on 
those  cattle;  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  indemnity  for  tuberculosis 
brou'^ht  in  from  some  other  Commonwealth.    When  they  get  in  here, 
if  we\re  not  satisfied  with  them  and  think  they  have  tuberculosis  and 
condemn  them  and  cannot  find  it,  then  the  dealer  should  be  paid  full 
value  but  that  does  not  happen  in  two  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
There  happens  to  be  more  cases  that  we  condemn  with  tuberculin 


and  cannot  find  tuberculosis  in  more  of  those  animals  belonging  to 
people  shipping  them  in  from  the  outside  than  among  our  own  indi- 
vidual herds.  We  have  killed  some  cattle  that  we  were  not  satislied 
with  the  test  and  tested  them  and  condemned  them,  and  in  about  two 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  do  not  tind  lesions  and  the  State  cannot 
pay  that  fellow  anything.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  paid  full  value, 
all  the  money  he  lost,  even  if  it  is  a  |5,UU0  bull,  if  you  think  of 
paying  indemnity  along  those  lines,  don't  you  feel  that  it  is  just  as 
well  to  let  the  State  go  along  a  little  further  and  test  with  men  who  are 
willing  to  take  all  the  precautions  we  can  think  of,  make  the  annual 
test  once  a  year  and  re- test  if  necessary,  and  say  "go  ahead  and  help 
yourself,  kill  everything  in  the  herd,  we  will  take  the  medicine;"  there 
are  enough  people  in  the  State  who  are  willing  to  take  those  chances, 
and  1  think  that  if  a  man  is  willing  to  go  the  limit,  the  State  ought 
to  pay  him  a  reasonable  indemnity,  may  be  more  than  |70  for  reg- 
istered animals  and  more  than  $40  for  non-registered,  but  1  do  not 
believe  the  time  is  ripe  yet  for  paying  that  much  or  more  for  every 
animal  that  re-acts  from  a  tuberculin  test.  If  there  are  enough  men 
in  the  State  that  are  thoroughly  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  tuberculo- 
sis and  will  take  the  medicine  we  have  got  ready  to  dope  out  to  you,  I 
am  in  favor  of  giving  you  good,  liberal  indemnities. 

DR.  FITZrATRICK:  I  want  to  put  myself  right;  the  reason  I  say 
the  State  should  pay  full  value  is  this:  1  know  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  indemnity  law  was  introduced  which  has  been  stricken  from 
the  statute  books  of  our  State,  which  I  helped  to  do  and  tried  to  do, 
because  we  thought  that  the  State  Livestock  Board  would  bring  about 
a  condition  such  as  we  are  here  tonight  talking  about,  and  why  I  say 
that  is  that  coutiuuousiy,  in  my  practice  and  in  my  time  of  going 
around,  not  alone  in  tuberculosis,  but  1  have  known  men  to  buy  hogs 
and  take  them  to  places  and  lose  2UU  or  3UU  of  them ;  now,  those  men 
could  not  tell  whetner  they  were  buying  hog  cholera  or  not.  A  man 
in  the  contracting  business  in  Philadelphia  had  3iU  horses,  and  out 
of  those  yiU,  he  lost  110  with  glanders,  nearly  |100,000  worth,  and 
today  that  man  is  in  the  sanitarium. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    I  don't  blame  him. 

DR.  FITZPATRICK:  That  man  knew  nothing  about  horse  flesh; 
he  bought  what  he  thought  was  right;  he  had  a  number  of  men  sum- 
moned here  and  there  and  by  the  time  that  somebody  caught  on  and 
recognized  the  disease,  six  clinical  cases  were  in  that  farm.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  tuberculosis.  1  mean  that  when  a  man  has  bought  a 
cow  in  good  faith  from  another  man  and  there  are  no  apparent  signs 
nor  have  there  been  any  apparent  signs  of  tuberculosis  on  the  man's 
place — I  do  bar  bringing  them  in  from  elsewhere — but  when  we  have 
it  localized  in  our  State,  it  is  our  place  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
their  interest  and  it  is  the  Livestock  Board's  place  to  do  that;  we  have 
one  and  we  should  ask  their  assistance;  a  man  goes  out  and  buys  his 
cattle  and  takes  them  home,  and  he  wants,  in  all  good  faith,  to  have  a 
herd  that  is  free  from  tuberculosis.    Now,  the  tests  are  made;  the 
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man  that  is  making  them— take,  for  instance,  men  who  are  going  on 
and  have  no  idea  or  conception  of  tuberculosis — a  friend  of  mine 
asked  me  to  test  his  cattle;  I  refused;  I  said  "I  hate  to  do  this,  it 
will  sever  our  friendship  entirely;"  he  had  21  cows  and  11  of  them 
went  down,  and  T  know  that  since  that  day  he  and  I  are  not  friends. 

Those  are  conditions.  The  man  had  lost  money;  he  went  into  it 
as  a  matter  of  giving  him  some  sustenance  and  putting  hira  in  busi- 
ness so  that  he  would  have  some  lay-back  at  a  later  day,  but  the  dairy 
is  a  poor  business  to  go  into  with  the  present  conditions  of  this  agita- 
tion. It  is  the  man  whose  money  is  really  invested— we  ought  to  get 
him  and  get  the  conrlitions  and  his  surroundings  and  how  much  he 
can  afPord  to  lose.  I  do  not  say  you  can  take  a  man  like  Mr.  Vaughan 
and  Mr.  McFadden,  that  could  afford  to  lose  |10,000  wliere  another 
man  could  not  afford  to  lose  -flOO,  I  don't  want  to  discriminate,  but 
if  you  undertake  this,  you  would  have  to  make  it  equal  for  all. 

The  CIIATTJMAN:  There  is  no  proposition  to  discriminate.  Are 
there  any  other  remarks  on  this  question  before  I  put  it?  The  ques- 
tion is,  "Eesolved,  That  the  State  should  resume  the  payment  of  in- 
demnity for  animals  condemned  by  the  tuberculin  test." 

MR.  DERR:  We  kept  a  record  of  the  animals  condemned  during 
the  last  year;  we  make  no  promises  that  we  would  pay  for  them,  but 
we  kept  a  record  of  the  actual  value  of  those  animals  and  the  amount 
the  State  would  allow  for  them  if  they  were  appraised  at  the  limit 
now  required  by  law.  We  have  actually  killed  nearly  $00,000  worth 
of  tuberculous  animals— that  is  the  amount  that  the  State  would  have 
to  put  up  now  to  pay  for  the  animals  we  havp  on  our  records  that 
have  not  been  paid  for,  would  be  about  f!37,000,  that  being  the  limit 
of  |40  for  non-registered  and  -170  for  registered  animals.  TMiile  the 
owners  have  not  been  made  a  promise  that  they  would  get  a  cent  out 
of  that,  they  do  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  it.  and  we  have  already 
asked  the  Legislature  to  give  us  money  to  pay  for  the  animals  already 
destroyed  which  amounts  to  about  $37,000. 

A  Member:  I  was  selected  by  the  insurance  company  to  appraise 
gome  cattle  and  among  them  was  a  cow  that  I  hated  to  see  laid  out. 
I  would  have  said  that  I  didn't  think  she  was  worth  anything  but 
her  hide  and  for  dog  meat.  We  appraised  that  cow  at  $100.  The 
owner  almost  cried  when  we  told  hira  that  we  appraised  the  cow  at 
$100.  He  said  "T  cannot  replace  that  cow  for  $150,  she  is  a  graded 
cow   and  a  wonderful  producer." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  cattle  are  not  ap- 
praised at  the  present  time;  they  are  appraised. 

A  Member:    You  asked  the  value  of  a  tubercular  cow. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  but  T  have  been  able  to  find  anybody  in 
this  State  or  anywhere  else  who  could  tell  me  what  a  tubeT-cular 
animal  is  worth.'  Dr.  Marshall  has  the  exact  figures  on  how  many 
animals  they  tested  in  the  past  year. 

A  Member:  Insure  the  cows  and  when  they  are  killed  let  the  in- 
surance company  pay  for  it. 
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The  CHAIKMAN:  The  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  hasn't  got 
the  money  to  x^ay  for  cattle  or  they  would  pay  for  them. 

A  Member:  Start  an  insurance  company  and  let  every  stock  owner 
insure  in  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Anj^body  can  insure  in  an  insurance  company 
who  wants  to,  if  that  company  will  take  the  risk. 

DR.  MARSHALL:  That  is  the  way  the  disease  is  handled  in  some 
countries.  In  Denmark,  the  farmers  get  up  .a  mutual  insurance  as- 
sociation; they  take  care  of  those  who  are  unfortunate;  it  doesn't 
come  from  the  State  or  Government  like  it  does  here,  and  in  some 
ways  it  is  considered  a  better  policy  than  having  it  put  up  to  the 
State  to  pay  it.  Since  I  was  speaking  here.  Dr.  Bruner  handed  me 
the  figures ;  number  of  cattle  tested  and  examined  physically  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year,  19,244  head;  number  condemned,  1,996;  that  is 
10.37%. 

A  Member:  You  asked  what  a  tubercular  animal  was  worth.  I 
had  two  heifers  condemned;  I  paid  $125  apiece  for  them  a  few  months 
before.  They  sent  a  doctor  up  from  Altoona  to  appraise  them.  He 
wanted  to  give  me  |25  apiece  for  them.    I  said  the  law  says  |70. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  "Pennsylvania  Dog  Laws"  is 
now  before  you;  sail  in.  How  are  T\^e  going  to  do?  Do  we  need  a 
better  dog  law?    If  you  don't  want  to  tackle  it,  all  right. 

A  Member:    What  is  the  dog  law? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  you  don't  know,  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you; 
you  can  go  up  on  the  Hill  and  find  out. 

SENATOR  STEWART:  I  would  suggest  just  one  thing;  in  consti- 
tuting this  body,  that  the  members  should  post  themselves  as  to  what 
the  dog  law  is.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  troubles  we  have.  You 
have  been  asked  what  the  dog  law  is;  every  man  here  ought  to  know 
what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMx\N:  That  is  what  I  told  him.  (Laughter)  I  don't 
think  it  is  my  business,  as  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  to  conduct  a 
primer  class  in  the  dog  law  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 

A  Member :    We  think  it  is. 

A  Member:  I  think  there  is  just  one  thing  that  might  be  added 
TO  what  dog  laws  we  have,  if  they  have  been  quoted  exactly,  and  that 
is  that  every  man  should  take  care  of  his  dog  as  he  takes  care  of  his 
horse.  (Applause).  Let  every  man  keep  his  dog  on  his  home  place 
and  when  he  takes  him  off  from  his  place,  let  it  be  at  the  end  of  a 
leash  only,  and  that  will  control  all  the  dog  business  that  needs  con- 
trolling. (Applause). 
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.  The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  and  when  we  all  get  to  be  forty  horse 
power  engines  we  will  all  act  that  way,  and  not  until  then.  We  have 
a  pretty  fair  dog  law  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time;  the  only 
trouble  with  it  is  this;  it  consists  of  an  amendment  to  another  law 
which  in  turn  was  an  amendment  to  another  law  and  possibly  that 
was  an  amendment  to  another  law,  until  it  takes  a  Philadelphia  or 
Somerset  county  la^^'7er  to  find  out  what  the  dog  law  is. 

SENATOR  STEWART:    I  believe  it  is  within  the  intelligence  of 
any  man  here  to  determine  by  careful  reading,  what  the  dog  law  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Do  you  know  what  it  is?    Go  to  it. 

SENATOR  STEWART:  Do  you  want  one  dog  law  or  two  dog 
laws?  (Laughter)  We  have  got  four  dog  laws  on  the  statute  books. 
The  Chairman  refused  to  aid  you  in  any  way  whatever,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  your  teacher  tonight.  I  do  not  believe  I  ought  to 
consent  to  tell  you  what  the  dog  law  is,  because  I  have  stated  that  it 
is  your  duty  to  know  it  yourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    I  don't  believe  you  know  it  either.  (Laughter). 

SENATOR  STEWART:  Everyone  of  you  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunitv,  and  it  takes  me  at  a  disadvantage  when  you  call  on  me  to 
explain  to  you  intelligently  what  the  dog  law  is,  not  having  read 
this  dog  law  recently  myself.  (Laughter  and  applause).  I  want  to 
tell  you,  and  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  dog  law. 
In  the  first  place,  every  dog  and  his  master  is  identified  as  dog  and 
as  owner,  and  the  number  of  the  dog  and  the  address  of  the  owner 
of  the  dog  is  published,  in  Greene  county,  in  the  newspapers,  and 
the  dog  tax  i.s  paid  Avhen  the  dog  is  assessed,  and  if  it  is  not  paid,  then 
the  do?  is  to  be  killed,  and  I  heard  a  man  say,  not  long  since,  that  we 
have  a'better  class  of  dogs,  so  far,  than  we  have  ever  had  before  under 
this  law,  (laughter)  because,  in  one  of  the  districts  or  villages  in 
Washington  county,  which  is  my  district,  they  killed  eighty  mad  dogs. 
Those  dogs  went  into  sheep  pens  or  buildings  and  killed  sheep,  and 
those  fellows  enforced  the  law  and  they  killed  eighty  of  them. 

And  there  is  another  little  law  upon  the  statute  book— you  will 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  cannot  give  you  all  the  law,  but  I  want 
to  sav  to  YOU  concerning  what  the  President  said,  that  you  are  all 
lawyers  enough,  but  T  say  it  respectfully  to  him,  you  don't  need  a 
Philadelphia  la^-yer  to  find  out  what  this  law  is.  There  is  another 
law  that  concerns  and  protects  the  sheep,  and  it  is  this,  and  it  is  a 
little  short  one,  and  vour  bovs  at  home  can  understand  it;  that  any 
do''  found  in  a  sheep' field  without  the  presence  of  his  owner  can  be 
killed  and  there  is  no  recourse  upon  the  man  that  kills  him.  (Ap- 
plause.) Is  that  severe  enough? 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  mention,  gentlemen,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  make  anv  dog  worth  much,  because  unless  I  let 
my  do^  go  and  be  around  with  me  on  the  farm  some,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  be  of  much  account  to  me.  and  he  is  very  likely  to  get  out 
of  my  sight  and  get  over  on  ray  neighbor's  land,  and  I  tell  you  the 
onlv  wav  to  remedy  it  is  iust  for  us  to  have  kennel  dogs  and  keep  them 
kenneled  at  night  particularly  and  in  the  daytime  too,  and  when 
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you  go  Gilt  with  your  dog,  keep  a  string  on  him  so  that  you  can  keep 
him  on  your  own  farm — and  wliat  account  is  that  kind  of  a  dog? 
Well,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  about  the  best 
dog  we  have  in  the  world  is  a  dead  dog,  anyhow,  particularly  in  a 
sheep  district.    (Laughter  and  applause). 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  say  another  word:  There  seems  to 
be  an  impression  that  the  only  reason  why  dogs  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  is  the  damage  they  do  to  sheep.  There's  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  they  do.  You  take  the  dog  that  runs  at 
large  along  the  street  and  you  have  some  favorite  plant  in  your 
yard;  he  goes  up  to  that  plant  and  kills  it;  he  can't  hoist  up  his  leg 
toward  that  plant  without  doing  damage,  and  one  dog  makes  many, 
and  that  is  another  very  serious  objection  to  the  dog  running  loose, 
and  that  is  another  reason  why  they  should  be  at  the  end  of  a  leash. 
There's  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  besides  just  the  sheep  business  why 
dogs  should  be  controlled. 

The  CHATEMAN:  Now  the  question  is  not  why  they  should  be 
controlled  as  how  to  control  them.  Senator  Stewart  told  you  the  law 
as  enforced  by  the  Greene  County  Commissioners.  He  might  have 
gone  on  and  said  that  if  the  Greene  County  Commissioners  did  not 
want  to  put  a  tax  on  dogs,  they  need  not.  You  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand that;  it  is  not  mandatory;  some  counties  in  this  State  do 
not  have  any  dog  law  because  they  do  not  put  any  tax  on  and  they 
are  not  compelled  to  put  a  tax  on  dogs.  The  only  reason  Senator 
Stewart's  sheep  are  protected  is  because  there  are  enoiigh  good  fel- 
lows around  him  that  own  sheep  to  say  that  that  county  shall  li- 
cense dogs,  and  they  do  impose,  I  believe,  a  |2  license;  I  have  paid 
one  over  there. 

SENATOR  STEWART:  Tt  is  U  in  Washington  county— 12  and 
|4  in  Washington,  and  |1  and  $2  in  our  county  (Greene). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  a  dog  conference  in  Harrisburg  and 
have  submitted  three  propositions  that  we  think  ought  to  be  incor- 
porated into  our  present  dog  law,  and  the  attorney-general  says  the 
present  dog  law,  should  be  codified  and  revised  and  made  so  that  some- 
body can  understand  it.  The  ordinary  oflflcial  does  not  know  how  to 
enforce  this  dog  law,  he  has  to  refer  to  so  many  statutes.  The  first 
thing  we  propose  is  a  minimum  license  fee  so  that  every  county  shall 
tax  a  dog;  there  are  several  that  impose  no  tax  on  dogs  and  a  lot  that 
impose  50  cents  and  do  not  collect  that.  The  next  thing  is  a  kennel  li- 
cense to  protect  the  man  who  breeds  dogs  and  takes  care  of  them  and 
does  not  allow  them  to  become  a  menace  to  the  community;  and  the 
third  provision  we  have  suggested  is  that  all  dogs  shall  be  restrained 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Now  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinions 
on  any  of  those  points  or  any  others. 

A  Member:  The  gentleman  here  spoke  about  license  and  said  that 
every  man  should  keep  his  dog  at  home.  The  Senator  says  that  he 
cannot  keep  his  dog  at  home.  I  own  a  dog  and  can  take  it  anywhere 
on  my  place  and  the  minute  I  put  my  foot  off  the  place,  that  dog  goes 
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Louie.  I  will  give  any  neighbor  tlie  privilege  of  sliootiug  that  dog, 
much  as  I  think  of  him'  if  he  steps  off  my  place.  At  night  lie  is  chained 
up.  Put  the  license  on  the  clog;  that  license  tells  who  he  belongs  to; 
if  that  dog  goes  to  a  neighbor  and  does  him  damage,  or  don't  do  him 
damage,  if  he  sees  fit,  let  him  kill  that  dog,  then  put  a  penalty  on  me 
of  §25  for  letting  that  dog  go  there.  We  have  another  license;  a 
man  who  has  a  kennel  pays  three  or  four  dollars;  probably  he  may 
have  50  or  100  dogs ;  let  eVery  man  with  100  dogs  pay  for  100  dogs ; 
a  man  who  goes  hunting  and  has  100  dogs,  he  has  to  pay  a  license; 
let  every  man  pay  for  the  dogs  he  has  got  and  keep  the  dogs  at  home. 

MR.  WAREEN:    Do  you  take  out  a  hunter's  license? 

A  Member:    I  don't  go  hunting  sir;  if  I  did,  I'd  pay  a  license. 

MR.  WARREN:  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  that  a  man  that  takes 
a  dog  out  at  the  end  of  a  chain  or  rope  for  hunting  purposes  would 
get  mighty  little  out  of  that  dog.  When  the  dog  would  finally  jump 
up  some  kind  of  game,  you  would  have  to  sitop  and  loosen  your  dog 
before  you  got  any  good  out  of  him.  and  if  the  dog  is  to  be  shot_  as 
soon  as  he  gets  awav  from  your  coat-tail,  it  don't  look  as  though  it's 
reasonable  that  a  man  should  pay  any  license  or  hunting  license 
either  one.  I  keep  my  dogs  for  hunting  purposes.  ^\'hile  I  hunt  very 
little  it  is  a  little  sport  we  have  occasionally  during  the  short  sea- 
son. We  use  them  for  that  purpose.  I  also  use  them  on  the  farm 
for  driving  stock  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  T  keep  my  dogs  in  close 
quarters  at  other  times,  and  I  am  as  much  interested  in  them  when 
they  do  accidentally  tear  loose  from  me  as  I  am  in  a  horse  or  cow 
or  anything  else  that  gets  out  and  gets  on  somebody  else's  property. 
I  would  say  now,  in  conclusion,  that  they  collect  the  license  in  our 
county.  We  haven't  verv-  much  indemnity  to  pay  for  damage  to 
sheep,'  but  they  never  account  for  the  balance  of  the  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  want  to  keep  this  audience  here  dis- 
cussing matters  in  an  unprofitable  way  merely  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cussing them.  If  anyone  has  any  other  suggestions  to  go  before  our 
Legislators  in  the  way  of  an  improved  dog  law,  I  will  hear  them 
right  now. 

MR.  MUNCE:  I  did  think  I  would  not  get  into  this  dog  discus- 
sion but  it  is  of  such  vital  importance,  and  I  think  that  I  was  just 
a  little  afraid  they  might  be  treating  it  in  a  light  and  indifferent 
way,  and  the  tendency^of  the  discussion  tonight  has  taken  two  or 
three  times  just  a  little  the  same  turn  as  the  getting  through  of  a  dog 
law  has  generally  taken  over  in  the  House  and  Senate,  when  they  get 
anything  up  in  the  matter  of  dog  legislation.  I  was  ther^I  believe 
I  see  a  member  back  there  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  at  the 
time  -  he  introduced  a  law  and  when  it  came  up  for  second  reading,  if 
you  had  blind-folded  me,  when  that  bill  was  read  I  would  have  sworn 
that  yon  had  led  me  into  the  dog  show,  the  way  those  fellows  howled 
and  barked  and  yelled,  etc.  in  the  House.  There's  a  whole  lot  of 
thincTS  connected  with  this  that,  to  us  people  who  have  given  it  care- 
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Ittl  utleiitioij,  is  of  very  great  iuterest,  and  we  feel  that  we  got 
llirough  some  bills  in  the  last  Legislature  in  regard  to  dog  legislation 
that  we  think  give  us  the  most  effective  and  best  dog  law  we  have  ever 
liad,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable. 

Now%  the  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that  there  has  ben  a  misun- 
derstanding between  us  people  who  were  classed  or  apparently  classed 
as  fighting  the  dog  and  those  who  were  dog  fanciers  or  dog  lovers. 
Now  I  feel  and  have  always  felt,  that  a  man  who  wants  to  keep  a  dog 
or  dogs,  he  lias  just  as  good  a  right  to  keep  those  dogs  as  I  have  to 
keep  sheep  or  horses  or  cattle  or  anything  else.  Now  I  keep  sheep; 
T  also  keep  two  dogs ;  I  have  a  collie  dog  and  a  bulldog,  so  that  I  am 
a  dog  fancier  and  a  dog  owner  and  pay  a  license  for  dogs,  so  I  am  not 
talking  against  either  one  in  favor  of  the  other,  but  I  feel  that  a  dog 
should  be  just  like  any  other  animal,  it  should  be  confined  to  a  reas- 
onable district  and  under  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  just  the 
same  as  a  bull  or  a  boar  or  a  stallion  or  anything  else.  Of  course  a 
man  wants  to  go  hunting,  he  wants  to  go  out  to  hunt  sometimes;  T 
used  to  hunt  some  and  if  I  w^ant  to  go  hunting  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
arrange  with  my  lieighbor  or  neighbors  so  that  I  can  hunt  on  their 
place;  T  think  that  is  right;  and  then  of  course  we  have  a  mutual 
understanding.  T  notice  down  in  Chester  county  here  that  they  have 
a  mutual  understanding,  when  they  want  to  go  fox  hunting,  thej^  ride 
through  the  people's  grain  fields  and  over  their  orchards,  etc.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  they  invite  the  farmers  and  the  farmer's 
wives  and  have  a  great  big  supper.  That  is  all  right,  by  having  this 
mutual  understanding,  but  what  we  want  you  to  understand  is  this, 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  exterminate  the  dog,  we  do  not  want  to 
exterminate  the  dog  at  all,  but  we  want  to  have  a  working  under- 
standing l)etween  you  people  who  simply  keep  a  dog  and  us  people 
who  keep  other  stock. 

Now  it  is  not  alolie  confined  to  stock,  because  the  dog  proposition 
has  become  a  bigger  and  a  broader  and  more  important  thing  to  be 
controlled  and  to  be  looked  after  tlian  simply  killing  sheep  or  killing 
cattle.  I  could  tell  you,  in  my  own  neighborhood  where  a  rabid  dog — 
and  T  see  veterinarians  here  who  will  bear  me  out  in  this — where  a 
dog  that  had  rabies  had  gone  through  the  neighborhood  on  one  side 
of  me;  he  foiaght  with  the  neighbor's  dog  and  bit  him,  and  in  about 
the  proper  time,  9  or  10  days  I  believe  it  is,  this  farmer  went  out 
and  found  his  dog  after  his  chickens,  and  he  went  after  him  and  the 
dog  turned  from  the  chickens  and  turned  on  him.  Tt  proved  from 
the  following  results — that  dog  killed  a  number  of  his  chickens;  he 
bit  four  or  five  of  his  cattle,  bit  about  a  dozen  hogs,  and  that  was 
the  result  of  a  little  cur  dog  that  ran  through  the  neighborhood  9  or 
10  days  before — went  over  on  the  other  side  of  me — I  see  Mr. 
Carotliers  back  there — to  Mrs.  Dixon's,  a  poor  woman  who  was  mak- 
ing her  living  out  of  four  cows  that  she  kept.  Now  that  little  cur 
dog  bit  those  four  cows  and  this  lady  went  into  the  stable  one  morn- 
ing to  milk;  her  cow  was  acting  very  queerly;  she  thought  she  could 
quiet  her  and  went  beside  her  in  the  stall;  found  she  was  acting 
badly,  and  the  cow  crushed  her  up  against  the  side  of  the  stall  and 
the  result  was  a  premature  birth  and  she  nearly  lost  her  life.  She 
lost  every  one  of  her  rows.    They  were  appraif^d  and  she  got  her 
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coinpeusatiou.  our  children  going  to  school  along  the  streets  in  a 
town  and  along  the  roads  in  the  country  are  subject  to  this  same  kind 
of  thing ;  you  don't  kuow  what  the  results  may  be.  What  we  want  is 
some  regulation  that  those  dogs  can  be  kept  the  same  as  we  keep 
other  animals ;  that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Now  the  present  law,  as  has  been  explained,  works  out  pretty  good 
and  I  do  not  want  this  audience  to  go  out  and  think  that  this  is  just 
a  great  big  joke.  This  is  a  business  proposition,  and  when  you  ar(i 
talking  to  your  legislators,  if  we  are  going  to  modify  the  law,  clarify 
it,  as  the  legal  people  tell  us,  if  you  clarify  it,  we  want  you  to  leave 
us  as  good  a  law  as  we  have  got  now.  It  is  fairly  good  now.  In 
Washington  county  last  year  we  killed  3,100  dogs  and  we  did  not  get 
all  of  those  that  are  roaming  the  country.  The  dogs  that  we  killed 
out  there  were  what  we  call  tramp  dogs,  dogs  that  didn't  have  any 
owners  or  anybody  to  look  after  them,  and,  as  somebody  has  said,  we 
have  elevated  the  character  of  the  dogs  in  Washington  county  last 
year.  At  this  time,  when  the  assessors  came  in  last  year  in  Wash- 
ington county,  there  were  about  2,800  dogs  that  were  refused  to  pay 
a  tax  on ;  when  the  assessors  came  in  with  their  report,  and  fourteen 
districts  to  hear  from ;  this  year,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  about 
2,100  that  are  refused  to  pay  tax  on,  and  twelve  districts  to  hear 
from.  The  result  was,  when  we  started  in  Washington  county — I 
will  confine  myself  now  to  the  sheep  damage  alone — we  had  between 
Sj;i4,000  and  $15,000  worth  of  unpaid  claims  for  sheep,  when  we 
started  to  put  this  law  into  operation.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
paid  otf,  in  practically  one  year's  operation,  all  that  |14,000  or  $15,- 
000  worth  of  damage,  and  have  between  |1,200  and  |1,400  in  the  treas- 
ury. Now  of  course  it  took  some  work  and  it  is  cumbersome  but  I 
believe  that  if  you  go  to  do  anything  at  all  with  this  dog  law,  let 
us  do  it  sanely  and  sensibly,  understanding  that,  at  all  times,  a  dog 
is  property,  that  people  who  want  to  keep  them  are  entitled  to  keep 
them,  but  let  us  get  together  and  keep  them  the  same  as  we  keep 
other  stock.  I  have  no  objections  to  your  doing  anything  with  the 
law.  The  law  is  very  good  as  it  is,  if  you  enforce  it,  but  it  could  be 
clarified,  could  be  made  better,  and  it  is  only  with  this  in  view,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  get  before  you,  because  we  do  not  want  to  lose  what 
we  have  got.  You  have  heard  today,  and  all  through  these  sessions, 
about  the  importance  of  the  sheep  industry,  the  stock  industry  and 
all  these  industries,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  protect  them  and 
this  will  be  one  of  the  things  and  it  won't  injure  the  dog  or  the  dog 
fancier  or  the  man  that  wants  to  keep  dogs.  i 

A  Member:    Is  this  a  State  law  or  only  a  county  law? 

MR.  MUNCE:  It  is  a  State  law.  It  is  up  to  the  assessors  in  each 
county  to  make  the  levy  and  it  is  up  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
county  to  put  it  into  execution. 

A  Member:    The  State  law  does  not  specify  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

MR.  MUNCE:  The  law  says  you  cannot  exceed  |2  on  a  male  or  f4 
on  a  female;  you  cannot  make  it  any  amount  you  want  to. 

A  Member:    In  our  town  the  tax  is  only  .^0  cents  on  a  dog. 
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Mli.  MUInCE:  Last  year  in  our  county  the  tax  on  a  niale  dog  was 
■11.50  and  on  a  female  ^S;  this  year,  on  account  of  the  good  eft'ect  of 
it,  they  have  only  taxed  a  dog  |1  and  a  lady  dog  |1.50  or  $2  (Laugh- 
ter). 

A  Member:  lu  your  opinion  then,  the  present  law,  if  it  is  put  in 
force,  is  making  good? 

MR.  MUNCE:    It  is  with  us. 

A  Member:  Then  why  change  it,  if  you  people  in  Washington 
county  are  satisfied,  and  I  guess  you  are  interested  in  sheep  raising 
more  than  any  other  county. 

MR.  MUJS'CE:  1  want  3'ou  men  to  forget  the  idea  that  a  dog  law 
i«  simply  to  protect  sheep.  It  is  not;  there's  horses  and  cows  aud 
people  whose  interests  and  lives  are  at  stake  just  as  much  as  sheep. 
That  has  been  the  trouble  heretofore;  we  have  fought  the  dog  to  the 
death  and  have  talked  about  nothing  but  sheep. 

A  Member:  Poultry? 

MR.  MTJNCE:  Yes,  and  poultry.  We  are  making  an  effort  to 
liave  a  dog  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  about  the  same  as  the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  if  you 
are  right  on  the  line,  the  law  will  be  uniform  in  its  workings.  I  re- 
member in  Virginia  they  tell  about  a  dog  law  that  was  being  proposed 
over  there,  and  they  proposed  that  they  would  only  allow  a  man  to 
keep  a  dog  and  a  bitch,  and  some  wag  got  up  and  said  "I  move  to 
amend  that  by  allowing  him  to  keep  a  dog  and  a  bitch  and  a  son-of-a- 
bitch."  (Laughter). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  it  is  getting  late  aud  I  do  not  want  to 
detain  you  any  longer  than  necessary.  This  question  is  something 
that  we  cannot  get  a  definite  conclusion  on  it,  I  know,  in  an  audience 
of  this  size;  it  is  something  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  committees, 
but  I  do  think  we  are  tidying  to  get  out  a  little  more  detinite  law,  one 
that  is  easier  td'enforce  and  commands  the  county  to  enforce  it.  If 
your  county  does  not  want  to  enforce  the  law,  it  does  not  need  to. 

A  Member:  They  do  enforce  it  but  they  do  not  make  any  return  on 
it,  they  keep  tlie  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  must  have  a  law  that  will  be  enforced  in 
more  counties.  Where  we  have  got  plenty  of  sheep,  they  do  enforce 
the  law;  where  they  don't  have  to  enforce  it,  they  don't.  Now,  it  is 
iate ;  let  us  not  discuss  the  dog  law  any  longer.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  tomorrow's  meetings.  I  believe  the  Horticultural  Society 
meets  in  this  hall  tomorrow  and  the  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation downstairs.  Tomorrow's  meeting  will  be  the  Milk  Session; 
we.  have  got  representatives  of  the  producers  and  the  dealers  and  are 
going  to  turn  them  loose  on  each  other  and  let  them  have  it  out,  and 
the  Chair  will  have  a  good-sized  club  and  try  to  keep  order.  We 
would  like  to  have  something  fundamental  come  out  of  this  milk  di.s- 
nission,  something  more  tlian  merely  the  price. 
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\  Member :  1  understood  vou,  Mr.  Munce,  to  say  about  these  mad 
dogs  that  bite  cattle— there  is  some  arrangement,  I  suppose,  to  pay 
those  damages;  suppose  they  bite  a  person,  who  pays  the  damage/ 

The  CHAIKMAA':    The  man  that  is  bitten  pays  the  damage,  in 
this  case.  .    .  , . 

A  Member:    Oh,  no,  the  township.     .  ., 
The  CHAIKMAN:    Isn't  that  a  matter  of  pure  charity? 
A  Member:    No,  sir. 

Tlie  CHAIKMAN:    Supi>ose  the  person  tliat  was  bitten  was  not  a 
pauper;  would  that  make  any  difference? 

A  Member:  No. 

DR.'mARSHALL:    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

A  Member:  Under  the  former  law  the  county  pays  indemnity  for 
horses  and  mules  up  to  flOO,  for  cattle  up  to  |10;  it  has  to  come  out 
of  the  fund  raised  by  the  taxation  of  dogs. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  know  whether  a  township  has  to  pay 
for  anybody  that  is  bitten? 

MR  BLYHOLDER :  No,  the  county  has  to  pay  for  the  treatment 
of  animals  bitten  bv  a  dog  with  rabies,  and  if  the  person  insists, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  Pasteur  treatment;  that  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  our  dog  law;  that  is  a  county  poor  proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    The  county  pays  for  the  Pasteur  treatment? 

A  Member:  It  is  not  our  dog  law,  it  is  a  county  poor  proposition 
but  it  is  on  our  statute  books  and  in  9  cases  out  of  10  in  this  State, 
wheie  we  know  that  a  person  has  been  bitten,  we  refer  them  to  the 
county  poor  district  and  they  have  them  given  the  Pasteur  treatment 
at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  The  explanation  given  by  the  gentleman  is 
just  the  same. 

MR  MUNCE:  There  is  no  money  under  the  sun  that  can  pay  you 
or  me  for  being  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  or  for  having  any  member  of 
your  family  bitten.  You  want  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  we  con- 
trol that  by  the  other  proposition  to  regulate  the  dog  the  same  as 
the  other  stock,  because  any  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog  thev  haven't  anv  assurance  that  they  may  not  develop  it  some- 
time in  the  future  even  if  they  have  taken  the  Pasteur  treatment,  so  it 
aoes  beyond  that ;  you  cannot  be  paid  for  damage  of  that  kind. 

A  Member:  On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 1  simply  wish  to  make  the  announcement  that  there  has  been 
organized  in  Pennsylvania  a  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is 
desi<^ned  to  take  in  all  organizations,  organizations  similar  to  these 
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lepieseuted  here  touigkt,  and  it  you  wish  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  every  city,  every  industrial  and  commercial  organization 
in  the  State  and  every  farming  organization  on  the  payment  of  a  re- 
fund to  the  farmer  for  loss  of  cows  by  reason  of  the  tuberculin  test 
or  any  other  proposition,  this  new  Chamber  has  the  machinery  to  take 
the  vote,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  you  at  any  time. 


After  other  meetings  had  been  announced,  the  session  adjourned. 


